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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  has  been,  for  feveral^  years,  the  earned 
•wifh  of  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  to  addrefs 
his  countrymen  on  the  important  fubjedd  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  the  various  duties  of  his  public  ftation, 
and  a  conftituticn  incapable  of  much  labour,  have 
obdru&ed  the  execution  of  his  purpofe.  Long 
has  he  been  looking  forward  to  fome  vacant  feafon. 
In  which  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  interefting  fervice,  free  from  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  all  other  concerns  :  and  he  has  the  ra¬ 
ther  wifhed  for  this  opportunity  of  undiftra&ed  and 
mature  refle&ion,  from  a  defire  that  what  he  might 
fend  into  the  world  might  thus  be  rendered  lefs  un- 
deferving  of  the  public  eye.  Meanwhile  life  is  wear¬ 
ing  away,  and  he  daily  becomes  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  he  might  wait  in  vain  for  this  feafon 
of  complete  vacancy.  He  mud,  therefore,  improve 
fuch  occafional  intervals  of  leifure  as  may  occur  to 
him  in  the  courfe  of  a  bufy  life,  and  throw  himfelf 
on  the  Reader’s  indulgence  for  the  pardon  of  fuch 
imperfe&ions,  as  the  opportunity  of  undiverted  and 
more  mature  attention  might  have  enabled  him  to 
difeover  and  correft. 
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But  the  plea  here  fuggefted  is  by  no  means  intend¬ 
ed  as  an  excufe  for  the  opinions  which  he  fhall  ex¬ 
pels,  if  they  be  found  miftaken.  Here,  if  he  be 
in  an  error,  it  is  however  a  deliberate  error.  He 
would  indeed  account  himfelf  unpardonable,  if  he 
were  to  intrude  his  firft  thoughts  upon  the  Public 
on  a  queftion  of  fuch  importance  ;  and  he  can  tru¬ 
ly  declare,  that  what  he  fhall  offer  will  be  the  re¬ 
mit  of  much  reading,  obfervation,  and  inquiry,  and 
of  long,  ferious,  and  repeated  confideration. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  accufed  of 
deviating  from  his  proper  line,  and  of  impertinent¬ 
ly  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  a  profeffion  to 
which  he  does  not  belong.  If  it  wTere  neceffary, 
however,  to  defend  himfeif  againft  this  charge,  he 
might  fhelter  himfelf  under  the  authority  of  many 
mod:  refpectable  examples.  But  furely  to  fuch  an 
accufation  it  may  be  fufficient  to  reply,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  promote  the  nappinefs  of  his 
ieilow-creatures  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ;  and 
that  he  who  thinks  he  fees  many  around  him, 
whom  he  efteems  and  loves,  labouring  under  a  fa¬ 
tal  error,  muff  have  a  cold  heart,  or  a  moft  confin¬ 
ed  notion  of  benevolence,  if  he  could  refrain  from 
endeavouring  to  fet  them  right,  left  in  fo  doing  he 
ffiould  be  accufcd  of  ftepping  out  of  his  proper 
walk,  and  expofe  himfelf  on  that  ground  to  the  im¬ 
putation  of  oflicioufnefs. 

But  he  might  alfo  allege  as  a  full  juftification, 
not  only  that  religion  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  one, 
but  that  its  advancement  or  decline  in  any  country 
is  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  temporal  inter- 
efts  of  fociety,  as  to  render  it  the  peculiar  concern 
of  a  political  man  ;  and  that  what  he  may  prefume 
to  offer  on  the  fubjeft  of  Religion  may  perhaps  be 
perufed  with  lefs  jealoufy  and  more  candour,  from 
the  very  circumftance  of  its  having  been  written  by 
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a  Layman j  which  mud  at  lead  exclude  the  idea  (an 
idea  fometimes  illiberally  fuggeded  to  take  oft  the 
effeft  of  the  works  of  Ecclefiaftics)  that  it  is  prompt¬ 
ed  by  motives  of  felf-intered,  or  of  profeftional 
prejudice. 

But  if  the  writer’s  apology  be  not  found  in  the 
work  itfelf,  and  in  his  avowed  motive  for  under¬ 
taking  it,  he  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  fatisfy  his 
readers  by  any  excufes  he  might  aftign  ;  therefore, 
without  farther  preamble,  he  will  proceed  to  the 
datement  and  execution  of  his  purpofe. 

The  main  objeft  which  he  has  in  view  is,  not  to 
convince  the  Sceptic,  or  to  anfwer  the  arguments 
of  perfons  who  avowedly  oppofe  the  fundamental 
doftrines  of  our  Religion  :  but  to  point  out  the 
fcanty  and  erroneous  fydem  of  the  bulk  of  thole 
who  belong  to  the  clafs  of  orthodox  Chridians, 
and  to  contrad  their  defective  fcheme  with  a  repre- 
fentation  of  what  the  author  apprehends  to  be  real 
Chridianity.  Often  has  it  filled  him  with  deep  con¬ 
cern,  to  obferve  in  this  defcription  of  perfons, 
fcarcely  any  didindt  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
and  principles  of  the  religion  which  they  profefs. 
The  fubjedt  is  of  infinite  importance  ;  let  it  not  be 
driven  out  of  our  minds  by  the  budleor  difiipations 
of  life.  This  prefent  fcene,  and  all  its  cares  and  all 
its  gaieties,  will  foon  be  rolled  away,  and  “  we  mult 

dand  before  the  judgment  feat  of  Ohrid.”  This 
awful  confideration  will  prompt  the  writer  to  exprefs 
himfelf  with  greater  freedom  than  he  fhould  other- 
wife  be  difpofed  to  ufe.  This  confideration  he 
trulls,  alfo,  will  judify  his  franknefs,  and  will  fe- 
cure  him  a  ferious  and  patient  perufal.  But  it  would 
be  trelpafting  on  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  to  de¬ 
tain  him  with  introductory  remarks.  Let  it  on¬ 
ly  be  farther  premifed,  that  if  what  fhall  be  dated 
Ihould  to  any  appear  needlefsly  audere  and  ri- 
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gid,  the  writer  muft  lay  in  his  claim  not  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  without  a  fair  inquiry  whether  or  not  his 
ftatements  accord  with  the  language  of  the  facred 
writings,  lo  that  tell  he  refers  with  confidence; 
and  it  muft  be  conceded  by  thofe  who  admit  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture  (fuch  only  he  is  addreffing)  that 

from  the  decifion  of  the  word  of  God  there  can  be 
no  appeal. 


i 


CHAPTER  I. 


INADEQUATE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  IMPORT¬ 
ANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Popular  Notions . — Scripture  Account . —  Ignorance  in 
this  Cafe  criminal . — Two  falfe  Maxims  expofed . 


we  proceed  to  the  conlkler  ation  of 


any  particular  defects  in  the  religious  fyftem  of  the 
bulk  of  profeffed  Chriftians,  it  may  be  proper  to 
point  out  the  very  inadequate  conception  which 
they  entertain  of  the  importance  of  Chriftianity  in 
general,  of  its  peculiar  nature,  and  luperior  excel¬ 
lence.  If  we  Men  to  their  conversation,  virtue 
is  praifed,  and  vice  is  cenfured  ;  piety  is  perhaps 
applauded,  and  prophanenefs  condemned.  So  far 
all  is  well.  But  let  any  one,  who  would  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  thefe  “  barren  generalities”  examine  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  clofely,  and  he  will  find,  that  not  to 
Chriflianity  in  particular,  but  at  bell  to  Religion  in 
general,  perhaps  to  mere  Morality,  their  homage 
is  intended  to  be  paid.  With- -Chriftianity,  as  dif- 
tind  from  thefe,  they  are  little  acquainted ;  their 
views  of  it  have  been  fo  curfory  and  Superficial, 
that  far  from  difcerning  its  charaderiftic  effence, 
they  have  little  more  than  perceived  thofe  exterior 
circumftances  which  diftinguilli  it  from  other  forms 
of  religion.  There  are  lome  few  fads,  and  per¬ 
haps  Some  leading  dodrines  and  principles,  of 
which  they  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant ;  but  of  the 
confequences,  and  relations,  and  pradical  ufes  of 
thefe  they  have  few  ideas,  or  none  at  all. 
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Does  this  feem  too  ftrong  ?  View  their  plan  of 
life  and  their  ordinary  condud  ;  and  not  to  fpeak 
at  prefent  of  their  general  inattention  to  things  of  a 
religious  nature,  let  us  aflc,  wherein  can  we  difcern 
the  points  of  dilcrimination  between  them  and  pro- 
feffed  unbelievers?  In  an  age  wherein  it  is  con- 
feffed  and  lamented  that  infidelity  abounds,  do  we 
oblerve  in  them  any  remarkable  care  to  infirud 
their  children  in  the  principles  of  the  faith  which 
they  profefs,  and  to  furnifh  them  with  arguments 
for  the  defence  of  it  ?  They  would  blufh,  on  their 
child’s  coming  out  into  the  world,  to  think  him  de- 
fedive  in  any  branch  of  that  knowledge,  orof  thofe 
accomplilhments  which  belong  to  his  llation  in  life* 
and  acccordingly  thefe  are  cultivated  with  becoming 
afliduity.  But  he  is  left  to  colled  his  religion  as  he 
may ;  the  ftudy  of  Chriftianity  has  formed  no  part 
of  his  education,  and  his  attachment  to  it  (where 
any  attachment  exitls  at  all)  is,  too  often,  not  the 
preference  of  fober  reafon,  but  merely  the  refult 
of  early  prejudice  and  groundlefs  prepoffeflion.  He 
was  born  in  a  Chriflian  country,  of  courfe  he  is  a 
Chriflian  ;  h  is  father  was  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  io  is  he.  When  fuch  is  the  heredita¬ 
ry  religion  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  furprife  us  to  obferve  young  men  of 
fenfeand  fpirit  beginning  to  doubt  altogether  of  the 
truth  ol  the  fyffem  in  which  they  have  been  brought 
up,  and  ready  to  abandon  a  flation  which  they  are 
unable  to  defend.  Knowing  Chriftianity  chiefly  in 
the  difficulties  which  it  contains,  and  in  the  impof- 
hbilities  which  are  falfely  imputed  to  it,  they  fall 
perhaps  into  the  company  of  infidels  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expeCled,  they  are  fliaken  by  frivolous  objections 
and  prophane  cavils,  which,  had  they  been  ground¬ 
ed  and  bottomed  in  reafon  and  argument,  would 
have  paffed  by  them  “  as  the  idle  wind,”  and  fcarce- 
ly  have  feemed  worthy  of  ferious  notice. 
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Let  us  beware  before  it  be  too  late.  No  one  can 
fay  into  what  difcredit  Chriftianity  may  hereby 
grow,  at  a  time  when  the  free  and  unreftrained  in- 
tercourfe,  fubfifting  amongft  the  feveral  ranks  and 
claffes  of  fociety,  fo  much  favours  the  general  dif- 
fufion  of  the  fentiments  of  the  higher  orders.  To 
a  fimilar  ignorance  is  perhaps  in  no  frnall  degree  to 
be  afcribed  the  fuccefs,  with  which  Chriftianity  has 
been  attacked  of  late  years  in  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  Had  (he  not  been  wholly  unarmed  for  the 
conteft,  however  (lie  might  have  been  forced  from 
her  untenable  pods,  and  compelled  to  difembarrafs 
herfelf  from  her  load  of  incumbrances,  (he  never 
could  have  been  driven  altogether  out  of  the  field 
by  her  puny  affailants,  with  all  their  cavils,  and 
gibes,  and  farcafms  ;  for  in  thefe  confided  the 
main  ftrength  of  their  petty  artillery.  Let  us  be¬ 
ware,  left  we  alfo  fuffer  from  a  like  caufe  ;  nor  let 
it  be  our  crime  and  our  reproach,  that  in  fchools, 
perhaps  even  in  Colleges,  Chriftianity  is  almoft  if 
not  altogether  negleded. 

It  cannot  be  expeded,  that  they  who  are  fo  little 
attentive  to  this  great  objed  iu  the  education  of  their 
children,  fhould  be  more  fo  in  other  parts  of  their 
condud,  where  lefs  ftrongly  ftimulated  by  affedion, 
and  lefs  obvioufly  loaded  with  refponfibility.  They 
are  of  courfe  therefore,  little  regardful  of  the  ftate 
of  Chriftianity  in  their  own  country  ;  and  ftill  more 
indifferent  about  communicating  the  light  of  divine 
truth  to  the  nations  which  11  ftill  fit  in  darknefs.” 

But  Religion,  it  may  be  replied,  is  not  noify  and 
oftentatious  ;  it  is  modeft  and  private  in  its  nature  ; 
it  refides  in  a  man’s  own  bofom,  and  Ihuns  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  multitude.  Be  it  fo. 

From  the  tranfient  and  diftant  view  then,  which 
we  have  been  taking  of  thefe  unaffuming  Chriftians, 
let  us  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  liften  to  the  un- 
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xefeived  converfation  of  their  confidential  hours. 
Here,  it  any  where,  the  inteVior  of  the  heart  is 
laid  open,  andwe  may  afeertain  the  true  principles 
their  regards  and  averfions;  the  fcale  by  which 
they  meafure  the  good  and  evil  of  life.  Here, 
however,  you  will  difeover  few  or  no  traces  of 
Chrifiianity.  She  fcarcely  finds  herfelf  a  place 
amidil  the  many  objeds  of  their  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  joys,  and  forrows.  Grateful,  perhaps,  (as  well 
indeed  they  may  be  grateful)  for  health,  and  talents, 
and  affluence,  and  other  blelfings  belonging  to  their 
perions  and  conditions  in  life,  they  fcarcely  reckon 
in  the  number  this  grand  diflinguiChing  mark  of 
the  bounty  ol  Providence ;  or  if  they  mention  it 
at  all,  it  is  noticed  coldly  and  formally,  like  one  of 
thofe  obfolete  claims  to  which,  though  but  of  fmall 
account  in  the  eliimate  of  our  wealth  or  power,  we 
think  it  as  well  to  put  in  our  title  from  confidera- 
tions  of  family  decorum  or  of  national  ulage. 

But  what  more  than  all  the  reft  efiablifhes  the 
point  in  quefiion  :  let  their  converfation  take  a  gra¬ 
ver  turn  :  here  at  length  their  religion,  modefi  and 
retired  as  it  is,  mufl  be  expected  to  difclofe  itfelf  ; 
here  however  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  religion 
ol  Jelus.  Their  flandard  of  right  and  wrong  is 
not  the  flandard  ol  the  go!  pel :  they  approve  and 
condemn  by  a  different  rule  ;  they  advance  princi¬ 
ples  and  maintain  opinions  altogether  oppofite  to 
the  genius  and  character  of  Chrifiianity.  You 
would  fancy  yourfelf  rather  amongft  the  followers 
ol  the  old  philofophy;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  guefs  how 
any  one  could  fatisly  himfelf  to  the  contrary,  un- 
lei's,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  iome  acknowledg¬ 
ed  heretic,  he  Ihould  afford  them  an  occafion  of 
demonllrating  their  zeal  for  the  'religion  of  their 


country.  ' 

1  he  truth  is, 
not  formed  from 


their  opinions  on  thefe  fubjedls  are 
the  perufal  of  the  word  of  God. 
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The  Bible  lies  on  the  fhelf  unopened  ;  and  they 
would  be  wholly  ignorant  of  its  contents,  except  . 
for  what  they  hear  occasionally  at  church,  or  ior 
the  faint  traces  which  their  memories  may  (till  re¬ 
tain  of  the  leffons  of  their  earliefl  infancy. 

How  different,  nay,  in  many  refpe<fts,  how  con¬ 
tradictory,  would  be  the  two  fyilems  of  mere  mo¬ 
rals,  of  which  the  one  Should  be  formed  from  the 
commonly  received  maxims  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  other  from  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ! 

It  would  be  curious  to  remark  in  any  one,  who 
had  hitherto  Satisfied  him  f  elf  with  the  former,  the 
aftonifhment  which  would  be  excited  on  his  firfi  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  latter.  We  are  not  left  here  to 
bare  conjeClure.  This  was,  in  fad,  the  efieft  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  mind  of  a  late  ingenious  writer*,  of 
whofe  little  work,  though  it  bear  perhaps  fome  marks 
of  his  cufiomary  love  of  paradox,  we  mull  at  leaf! 
confefs,  that  it  expofes,  in  a  Strong  point  of  view, 
the  poverty  of  that  fuperficial  religion  which  has 
been  above  condemned  ;  and  that  it  every  where 
difplays  that  happy  perfpicuity  and  grace,  which  lb 
eminently  characterize  all  the  compositions  of  its 
author.  But  after  this  willing  tribute  of  commen¬ 
dation,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  remark,  that 
the  work  in  queftion  difcredits  the  caule  which  it 
was  meant  to  Serve,  by  many  crude  and  extravagant 
pofitions;  from  which  no  one  can  be  Secure  who 
forms  a  hafty  judgment  of  a  deep  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  fubject,  the  feveral  bearings  and  relations  of 
which  have  been  imperfedly  furveyed  ;  and  above 
all,  it  mu  ft  be  lamented,  that  it  treats  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  which  it  profefTes  to  difcufs,  rather  as  a  matter 
of  mere  fpeculation,  than  as  one  wherein  our  ever¬ 
lasting  interests  are  involved.  Surely  the  writers 


*  It  is  almoft  Superfluous  to  name  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns. 
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objed  fhould  have  been,  to  convince  his  readers  of 
their  guilt  hill  more  than  of  their  ignorance,  and 
to  leave  them  imprefled  rather  with  a  fenfe  of  their 
danger  than  of  their  folly. 

It  werealmofl  a  wafte  of  time  to  multiply  argu¬ 
ments  in  order  to  prove  how  criminal  the  voluntary 
ignorance,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  muff: 
appear  in  the  fight  of  God.  It  muft  be  confeffed 
by  all  who  believe  that  we  are  accountable  creatures, 
and  to  fuch  only  the  writer  is  addreffing  himfelf, 
that  we  fhall  have  to  anfwer  hereafter  to  the  Ah- 
mighty  for  all  the  means  and  occafions  we  have  here 
enjoyed  of  improving  ourfelves,  or  of  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  others.  And  if,  when  fummoned 
to  give  an  account  of  our  ffewardfhip*  we  (hall  be 
called  upon  to  anfwer  for  the  ufe  which  we  have 
made  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  of  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wants  and  neceflities  of  our  fellow 
creatures  ;  how  much  more  for  the  exercife  of  the 
nobler  and  more  exalted  faculties  of  our  nature,  of 
invention,  and  judgment,  and  memory  ;  and  for 
our  employment  of  all  the  inftruments  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  diligent  application,  and  ferious  reflect 
tion,  and  honefi  decifion.  And  to  what  fubjed 
might  we  in  all  reafon  be  expeded  to  apply  more 
earnefilv,  than  to  that  wherein  our  eternal  interefls 
are  at  iffue?  When  God  has  of  his  goodnefs  vouch- 
fafed  to  grant  us  fuch  abundant  means  of  inffrudion 
in  that  which  we  are  mod  concerned  to  know,  how 
great  mufi  be  the  guilt,  and  how  awful  the  punifh-* 
ment  of  voluntary  ignorance  ! 

And  why,  it  may  be  afked,  are  we  in  this  purfuit 
alone  to  exped  knowledge  without  inquiry,  and 
fuccefs  without  endeavour?  The  whole  analogy 
of  nature  inculcates  on  us  a  different  leffon,  and 
our  own  judgments  in  matters  ot  temporal  intereff: 
and  worldly  policy  confirm  the  truth  of  her  fuggef- 
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tions.  Bountiful  as  is  the  hand  of  Providence,  its 
gifts  are  not  fo  bellowed  as  to  feduce  us  into  indo¬ 
lence,  but  to  roufe  us  to  exertion  ;  and  no  one  ex- 
peds  to  attain  to  the  height  of  learning,  or  arts,  or 
power,  or  wealth,  or  military  glory,  without  vigo¬ 
rous  resolution,  and  Strenuous  diligence,  and  Heady 
perfeverance.  Yet  we  exped  to  be  Chrillians  with¬ 
out  labour,  ftudy,  or  inquiry.  This  is  the  more 
prepofterous,  becaufe  Christianity,  being  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God,  and  not  the  invention  of  man,  dis¬ 
covering  to  us  new  relations,  with  their  correspond¬ 
ent  duties  ;  containing  alfo  dodrines,  and  motives, 
and  pradical  principles,  and  rules,  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  and  almoft  as  new  in  their  nature  as  Supreme 
in  their  excellence,  we  cannot  reafonably  exped  to 
become  proficients  in  it  by  the  accidental  inter¬ 
courses  of  life,  as  one  might  learn  infenfibly  the 
maxims  of  worldly  policy,  or  a  Scheme  of  mere 
morals. 

The  diligent  perufal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
would  difcover  to  us  our  pall  ignorance.  We  Should 
ceafe  to  be  deceived  by  Superficial  appearances,  and 
to  confound  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  with  the  fyllems 
of  philofophers  ;  we  Should  become  impreSTed  with 
that  weighty  truth,  fo  much  forgotten,  and  never 
to  be  too  Strongly  infilled  on,  that  Chrifl ianity  calls 
on  us,  as  we  value  our  immortal  fouls,  not  merely 
in  general ,  to  be  religious  and  moral ,  but  Jpecially 
to  believe  the  dodrines,  and  imbibe  the  principles, 
and  pradife  the  precepts  of  ChriH.  It  might  be 
to  run  into  too  great  length  to  confirm  this  polition 
beyond  difpute  by  exprefs  quotations  from  Scrip¬ 
ture.  And  (not  to  anticipate  what  belongs  more 
properly  to  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  work)  it  may 
be  Sufficient  here  to  remark  in  general,  that  Chrilti- 
anity  is  always  reprefented  in  Script-ureas  the  grand, 
the  unparalleled  inllance  of  God’s  bounty  to  man- 
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kind.  It  was  gracioufly  held  forth  in  the  original 
promile  to  our  fir  ft  parents  ;  it  was  predicted  by  a 
long  continued  feries  of  prophets;  the  lhbjed  of 
their  prayers,  inquiries,  and  longing  expe&ations. 
In  a  world  which  oppofed  and  perfecuted  them,  it 
was  their  fource  ol  peace,  and  hope,  and  confola- 
tion.  At  length  it  approached—  the  Deliie  of  all 
Nations— The  long  expeded  Star  announced  its 
prelence — A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  holt  hailed 
its  introduction,  and  proclaimed  its  chara&er  ; 
44  Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  on  earth  peace, 
41  good  will  towards  men.”  It  is  every  where  re- 
prelemed  in  Scripture  by  fuch  figures  as  may  moft 
deeply  imprefs  on  us  a  fenfe  of  its  value  ;  it  is 
fpoken  of  as  light  from  darknels,  as  releafe  from 
prifon,  as  deliverance  from  captivity,  as  life  from 
death.  64  Lord,  now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart 
44  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  falvation,” 
was  the  exclamation  with  which  it  was  welcomed  by 
the  pious  Simeon  ;  and  it  was  univerfally  received 
and  profeffed  among  the  early  converts  with  thanks 
fulnefs  and  joy.  At  one  time,  the  communication 
of  it  is  promifed  as  a  reward,  at  another,  the  lofs 
of  it  is  threatened  as  a  punifhment.  And,  fhort  as 
is  the  form  of  prayer  taught  us  by  our  blefled  Sa¬ 
viour,  the  more  general  extenlion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chrill  conflitutesone  of  its  leading  petitions. 

With  what  exalted  conceptions  of  the  importance 
of  Chriftianity  ought  we  to  be  filled  by  fuch  defcrip- 
tions  as  thele  ?  Yet,  in  vain  have  we  44  line  upon 
44  line  and  precept  upon  precept.”— Thus  predict¬ 
ed,  thus  prayed  and  longed  for,  thus  announced 
and  chara&erized  and  rejoiced  in,  this  heavenly 
Creature  poured  into  our  lap  in  rich  abundance  we 
icarce  accept.  We  turn  from  it  coldly,  or  at  beft 
poffefs  it  negligently,  as  a  thing  of  no  account  or 
ellimation.  But  a  due  fenfe  of  its  value  would  be 
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afturedly  impreffed  on  us  by  the  diligent  ftudy  of 
the  Word  of  God,  that  blefled  repofitory  of  divine 
truth  and  confolation.  Thence  it  is  that  we  are  to 
learn  our  obligations  and  our  duty,  what  we  are  to 
believe  and  what  to  praClife.  And,  furely,  one 
would  think  it  could  not  be  required  to  prefs  men 
to  the  perufal  of  the  facred  volume.  Reafon  dic¬ 
tates,  Revelation  commands ;  "  Faith  conies  by 

"  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.” - 

“  Search  the  Scriptures”—"  Be  ready  to  give  to 
<fc  every  one  a  reafon  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you.” 
Such  are  the  declarations  and  injunctions  of  the  in- 
fpired  writers ;  injunctions  confirmed  by  commen¬ 
dations  of  thofe  who  obey  the  admonition.  Yet,  is 
it  not  undeniable  that  with  the  Bible  in  our  houfes, 
we  are  ignorant  of  its  contents  ;  and  that  hence,  in 
a  great  meafure,  it  arifes,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  world  know  fo  little,  and  miftake  fo  greatly,  in 
what  regards  the  religion  which  they  profefs  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring  at  large,  whence 
it  is  that  thofe  who  aflent  to  the  pofition,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  who  profefs  to  reft 
their  hopes  on  the  Chriftian  bafts,  contentedly  ac- 
quiefce  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  lamentable  ignorance. 
But  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  touch  on  two 
kindred  opinions,  from  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  ferious,  this  acquiefcence  ap¬ 
pears  to  derive  much  fecret  fupport.*  The  one  is, 
that  it  figniftes  little  what  a  man  believes ;  look  to  his 
practice.  The  other  (of  the  fame  family)  that  fin - 
cerity  is  all  in  all .  Let  a  man’s  opinions  and  con- 
duCl  be  what  they  may,  yet,  provided  he  be  fin- 
cerely  convinced  that  they  are  right,  however  the 
exigencies  of  civil  fociety  may  require  him  to  be 
dealt  with  amongft  men,  in  the  fight  of  God  he 
cannot  be  criminal. 
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It  would  detain  us  too  long  fully  to  fet  forth  the 
various  merits  of  thefe  favourite  politicos,  of  which 
it  is  iu rely  not  the  fmalled  excellence,  that  they  are 
ot  unbounded  application,  comprehending  within 
their  capacious  limits  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
believed,  and  many  of  the  mod  defperate  crimes 
which  have  been  perpetrated  among  men.  The 
former  of  them  is  founded  altogether  on  that  groff- 
ly  fallacious  affumption,  that  a  man’s  opinions  will 
not  influence  his  pradice.  The  latter  proceeds  on 
this  groundlefs  fuppofition,  that  the  Supreme  Being- 
has  not  afforded  us  fufficient  means  of  difcrimina- 
ting  truth  from  falfehood,  right  from  wrong:  and 
it  implies,  that  be  a  man’s  opinions  or  condud  ever 
fo  wild  and.  extravagant,  we  are  to  prefume,  that 
they  are  as  much  the  refult  of  impartial  inquiry  and 
honed  convidion;  as  if  his  femirnents  and  actions 
had  been  dridly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  reafon 
and  fcbriety.  Never  indeed  was  there  a  principle 
more  general  in  its  ufe,  more  fovereign  in  its  po¬ 
tency.  How  does  its  beautiful  dmplicity  alfo,  and 
compendious  brevity,  give  it  rank  before  the  labo¬ 
rious  fubt'leties  of  Bellarmin  !  Clement,  and  Ra- 
vaiilac,  and  other  worthies  of  a  fimilar  damp,  from 
whole  purity  of  intention  the  world  has  hitherto 
withheld  its  due  tribute  of  applaufe,  would  here 
have  found  a  ready  plea  ;  and  their  injured  inno¬ 
cence  dial l  now  at  length  receive  its  full  though 
tardy  vindication.  “  Thefe  however,”  it  may  be 
replied,  u  are  excepted  cafes.”  Certainly  they  are 
caies  of  which  any  one  who  maintains  tire  opinion 
in  quedion  would  be  glad  to  difencumber  himfelf ; 
becaufe  thev  clearly  expofe  the  unloundnefs  of  his 
principle.  But  it  will  be  incumbent  on  fuch  a  oneT 
fird  to  explain  with  precilion  why  they  are  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  its  operation,  and  this  he  will  find  an 
impolfible  talk  ;  for  dneerity,  in  its  popular  fenfe. 
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fo  fhamefuily  is  the  term  mifapplied,  can  be  made 
the  criterion  of  guilt  and  innocence  on  no  grounds 
which  will  not  equally  ferve  to  juft  if y  theaflaffins  who 
have  been  infianced.  1  he  conclufion  cannot  be 
eluded  ;  no  man  was  ever  more  fully  perfuaded  of 
the  innocence  of  any  adion,  than  thele  men  were, 
that  the  horrid  deed  they  were  about  to  perpetrate 
was  not  lawful  merely,  but  highly  meritorious. 
Thus  Clement  and  Ravaillac  being  unqueftionably 
iincere,  they  were  therefore  indubitably  innocent. 
Nay,  the  abfurdity  of  this  principle  might  be  (hewn 
to  be  even  greater  than  what  has  yet  been  Hated. 

It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  aflert,  that  whiMt  it 
fcorns  the  defence  of  petty  villains,  of  thofe  who 
Hill  retain  the  fenfe  of  good  and  evil,  it  holds 
forth,  like  fome  well  frequented  fanduary,  a  fecure 
afylum  to  thofe  more  finithed  criminals,  who,  from 
long  habits  of  wickednefs,  are  loll:  alike  to  the  per¬ 
ception  as  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  it  fe- 
leds  a  feared  cotifcience  and  a  heart  become  callous 
to  all  moral  diftindions  as  the  fpecial  objeds  of  its 
care.  Nor  is  it  only  in  prcphane  hiftory  that  in- 
ftances  like  thele  are  to  be  found,  of  perfons  com¬ 
mitting  the  greateft  crimes  with  a  fincere  convidion 
of  the  reditude  of  their  condud.  Scripture  will 
afford  us  parallels ;  and  it  was  lurely  to  guard  us  • 
againft  the  very  error  which  we  have  been  now  ex- 
pofing,  that  our  bleffed  Saviour  forewarned  his  dif- 
ciples :  “  The  time  cometh,  that  whofoever  killeth 
fct  you  will  think  he  doetli  God  fervice.,, 

A  principle  like  this  muff  then  be  abandoned, 
and  the  advocates  for  lincerity  mull  be  compelled 
to  rellore  this  abufed  term  to  its  genuine  fignifica- 
tion,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  mult  imply  honefty 
of  mind,  and  the  faithful  ufe  of  the  means  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  improvement,  the  defire  of  being  in¬ 
truded,  humble  inquiry,  impartial  confideration, 
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and  unprejudiced  judgment.  It  is  to  thefe  we 
would  earneftly  call  you  ;  to  thefe  (ever  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine  bleff- 
ing)  Scripture  every  where  holds  forth  the  rxioft 
animating  promifes  u  Afk  and  ye  {hall  receive, 
14  leek  and  ye  fhall  find,  knock  and  it  fliall  be  open- 
44  ed  unto  you  ;  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirffeth,  come 
44  ye  to  the  waters fuch  are  the  comfortable  affur- 
ances,  fuch  the  gracious  encouragements  to  the  tru¬ 
ly  lincere  inquirer.  How  deep  will  be  our  guilt  if 
we  flight  all  thefe  benevoient  offers.  44  How  many 
44  prophets  and  kings  have  defired  to  hear  the  things 
44  that  we  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.”  Great 
indeed  are  our  opportunities,  great  alfo  is  our  ref- 
ponlibility.  Let  us  awaken  to  a  true  fenfe  of  our 
lituation.  We  have  every  confideration  to  alarm 
our  fears,  or  to  animate  our  induftry.  How  foon 
may  the  brightnefs  of  our  meridian  fun  be  darken¬ 
ed  !  Or,  fhould  the  long  fuffering  of  God  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  us  the  mercies  which  we  fo  much  abufe,  it 
will  only  aggravate  our  crime,  and  in  the  end  en¬ 
hance  our  punilliment.  The  time  of  reckoning 
will  at  length  arrive.  And  when  finally  fummoned 
to  the  bar  of  God,  to  give  an  account  of  our  ftew- 
ardihip,  what  plea  can  we  have  to  urge  in  our  de¬ 
fence,  if  we  remain  willingly  and  obltinately  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  way  which  leads  to  life,  with  fuch  tran- 
fcendent  means  of  knowing  it,  and  fuch  urgent  mo¬ 
tives  to  its  purfuit  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

CORRUPTION  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
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Inadequate  Conceptions  of  the  Corruption  of  Human 

Nature . 

.AfTER  confidering  the  defective  notions  of 
the  importance  of  Chriftianity  in  general ,  which 
prevail  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  the  particular  mifconceptions  which  firft 
come  under  our  notice  refpedl  the  corruption  and 
weaknefs  of  human  nature.  This  is  a  topic  on 
which  it  is  pbffible  that  many  of  thofe,  into  whofe 
hands  the  prefent  work  (hall  fall,  may  not  have  be¬ 
llowed  much  attention.  If  the  cafe  be  fo,  it  may 
be  requifite  to  intreat  them  to  lend  a  patient  and  fe- 
rious  ear.  The  fubjeft  is  of  the  deepefl  import. 
We  fhould  not  go  too  far  if  we  were  to  aflert,  that 
it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  true  Religion,  and  {till 
more,  that  it  is  eminently  the  bafis  and  ground¬ 
work  of  Chriftianity. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
marking,  the  generality  of  profeffed  Chriftians 
among  the  higher  claflfes,  either  altogether  overlook 
or  deny,  or  at  leaft  greatly  extenuate  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  weaknefs  here  in  queftion.  They  acknow¬ 
ledge  indeed  that  there  is,  and  ever  has  been  in  the 
world,  a  great  portion  of  vice  and  wickednefs ;  that 
mankind  have  been  ever  prone  to  fenfualitv  and 
felfilhnefs,  in  difobedience  to  the  more  refined  and 
liberal  principles  of  their  nature  ;  that  in  all  ages 
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and  countries,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  innu¬ 
merable  instances  have  been  afforded  of  oppreffion, 
of  rapacity,  of  cruelty,  of  fraud,  of  envy,  and  of 
malice.  They  own  that  it  is  too  often  in  vain  that 
you  inform  the  undemanding,  and  convince  the 
judgment.  1  hey  admit  that  you  do  not  thereby 
reform  the  hearts  of  men.  T  hough  they  know  their 
duty,  they  will  not  p radii fe  it ;  no  not  even  when 
you  have  forced  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  path 
of  virtue  is  that  alfo  of  real  intereft,  and  of  folid 
enjoyment. 

I  hefe  facts  are  certain  ;  they  cannot  be  difput- 
ed  ;  and  they  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  obvious,  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  celebrated  apoph¬ 
thegm  of  the  Grecian  fage,  “  the  majority  are  wick¬ 
ed,”  would  fcarcely  have  eftablifhed  his  claim  to  in¬ 
tellectual  fuperiority. 

But  though  thefe  effeds  of  human  depravity  are 
every  where  acknowledged  and  lamented,  we  muft 
not  exped  to  find  them  traced  to  their  true  origin. 


Caufa  latet,  vis  eft  notifiima. 


Prepare  yourfelf  to  hear  rather  of  frailty  and  infir¬ 
mity,  of  petty  tranfgrelfions,  of  occafional  failings, 
of  fudden  furprifals,  and  of  fuch  other  qualifying 
terms  as  may  ferve  to  keep  out  of  view  the  true 
fource  of  the  evil,  and,  without  {hocking  the  un¬ 
derftanding,  may  adminifter  confolation  to  the 
pride  of  human  nature.  The  bulk  of  profefled 
Chriftians  arc  ufed  to  fpeak  of  man  as  of  a  being, 
who  naturally  pure,  and  inclined  to  all  virtue, 
is  fometimes,  almoft  involuntarily,  drawn  out  of 
the  right  courfe,  or  is  overpowered  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  temptation.  Vice  with  them  is  rather 


an  accidental  and  temporary,  than  a  conftitution- 
al  and  habitual  did  cm  per  ;  a  noxious  plant. 
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which,  though  found  to  live  and  even  to  thrive 
in  the  human  mind,  is  not  the  natural  growth  and 
production  of  the  foil. 

Far  different  is  the  humiliating  language  of 
Chriftianity.  From  it  we  learn  that  man  is  an 
apoftate  creature,  fallen  from  his  high  original, 
degraded  in  his  nature,  and  depraved  in  his  fa¬ 
culties  ;  indifpofed  to  good,  and  difpofed  to  evil ; 
prone  to  vice,  it  is  natural  and  eafy  to  him  ;  dif- 
inclined  to  virtue,  it  is  difficult  and  laborious; 
that  he  is  tainted  with  fin,  not  (lightly  and  fuper- 
ficially,  but  radically  and  to  the  very  core. 
Thefe  are  truths  which,  however  mortifying  to 
our  pride,  one  would  think  (if  this  very  corrup¬ 
tion  itfeif  did  not  warp  the  judgment)  none 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  controvert. 
I  know  not  any  thing  which  brings  them  home 
fb  forcibly  to  my  own  feelings,  as  the  confidera- 
tion  of  what  ftill  remains  to  us  of  our  primitive 
dignity,  when  contrafted  with  our  prelent  (late 
of  moral  degradation, 

“  Into  what  depth  thou  feefl, 

“  From  what  height  fallen.” 

Examine  fir  It  with  attention  the  natural  pow¬ 
ers  and  faculties  of  man  ;  invention,  reafon,  judg¬ 
ment,  memory  ;  a  mind  “  of  large  difeourfe,” 
44  looking  before  and  after,”  reviewing  the  pall, 
and  thence  determining  for  the  prefen t,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  the  future  ;  difeerning, collecting,  com¬ 
bining,  comparing  ;  capable  not  merely  of  ap¬ 
prehending  but  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  moral 
excellence  :  with  fear  and  hope  to  warn  and  ani¬ 
mate  ;  with  joy  and  forrow  to  folace  and  foften  ; 
with  love  to  attach,  with  fympathy  to  harmo¬ 
nize,  with  courage  to  attempt,  with  patience  to 
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endure,  and  with  the  power  of  confidence,  that 
faithful  monitor  within  the  breaft,  to  enforce  the 
conclulions  of  reafon,  and  direCt  and  regulate 
the  paflionsof  the  foul.  Truly  we  muft  pronounce 
him  “  majeftic  though  in  ruin.5’  “  Happy,  hap- 
“  py  world,”  would  be  the  exclamation  of  the 
inhabitant  of  fome  other  planet,  on  being  told  of 
a  globe  like  ours,  peopled  with  fuch  creatures  as 
thefe,  and  abounding  with  fituations  and  occa- 
llons  to  call  forth  the  multiplied  excellences  of 
their  nature.  u  Happy,  happy  world,  with  what 
delight  muff  your  great  Creator  and  Governor 
u  witnefs  yonr  conduct,  and  what  large  and  me- 
46  rited  rewards  await  you  when  your  term  of 
45  probation  {hall  have  expired, 

<e  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pedo  fauRo, 

“  Grandia  laturus  meritorum  proemia.” 

» 

But  we  have  indulged  too  long  in  thefe  delight¬ 
ful  {peculations-  a  fad  reverie  prefents  itfelf  on 
our  furvey  of  the  actual  hate  of  man,  when, 
from  viewing  his  natural  powers,  we  follow  him 
into  practice ,  and  fee  the  ufes  to  which  he  applies 
them.  Take  in  the  whole  of  the  profpeCt,  view 
him  in  every  age,  and  climate,  and  nation,  in 
every  condition  and  period  of  fociety.  Where 
now  do  you  difeover  the  characters  of  his  exalted 
nature  ?  44  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the 
44  fine  gold  changed  How  is  his  reafon  cloud¬ 
ed,  his  affeCtions  perverted,  his  confidence  ftupifi- 
cd  !  How  do  anger,  and  envy,  and  hatred,  and 
revenge,  fpringup  in  his  wretched  bofom!  How  is 
he  a  Have  to  the  mcaneft  of  his  appetites !  What 
fatal  propenfities  does  he  difeover  to  evil  !  What 
inaptitude  to  good  ! 

Dwell  awhile  on  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
not  merely  on  that  benighted  part  of  it  where  all 
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lay  buried  in  brutifh  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
but  on  the  feats  of  civilized  and  poliftied  nations, 
on  the  empire  of  tafte,  and  learning,  and  philo- 
fophy :  yet  in  thefe  chofen  regions  with  what¬ 
ever  luftre  the  fun  of  fcience  poured  forth  its  rays 
the  moral  darknefs  was  fo  thick  “  that  it  might 
be  felt.”  Behold  their  fottifh  idolatries,  their 
abfurd  fuperftitions,  their  want  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  their  brutal  exceffes,  their  unfeeling  op- 
preffion,  their  favage  cruelty  !  Look  not  to  the 
illiterate  and  the  vulgar,  but  to  the  learned  and 
refined.  Form  not  your  ideas  from  the  condudt 
of  the  lefs  reftrained  and  more  licentious  ;  you 
will  turn  away  with  difguft  and  fhame  from  the 
allowed  and  familiar  habits  of  the  decent  and  the 
moral.  St.  Paul  bed  dates  the  fatts,  and  furnifties 
the  explanation  ;  “  becaufe  they  did  not  like  to 
“  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  he  gave  them 
“  over  to  a  reprobate  mind*.” 

*  Exempla  duo,  qu«  pravitatis  humans  vim  animo  meo  Iu- 
culenter  exhibent,  non  proferre  non  pofium.  Alterum  deccns 
ille  Virgilius,  alterum  Cicero,  probus  idem  verique  ftudiofus,  fup- 
peditat.  Virgilius  innocuam  certc  paftorum  vitam  depidurus,  ita 
incipit. 

“  Formofum  pallor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim.” 

Cicero  in  libro  de  Officiis  primo,  ubi  de  adionibus  prout  inter 
fe  apte  &  convenientes  Tint,  loci,  temporis,  &  agentis  ratione 
habita,  diflerit,  argumentum  fic  illuftrat  :  “Turpe  eft  cnim, 
valdeque  vitiofum,  in  re  fevera,  convivio  dignum,  aut  delicatum 
aliquem  inferre  fermonem.  Bene  Pericles,  quum  haberet  collegam 
in  praetura  Sopboclem  poetam,  hique  de  communi  officio  con- 
veniflent,  8c  cafu  formofus  pucr  prxtcrirct,  dixiffetque  Sophocles, 
O  puerum  pulchrum  Pericle  !  At  enim,  inquit  Pericles,  praetor- 
em  Sopboclem  decet  non  folum  manus,  fed  ctiam  oculos  abftinen- 
tes  habere.  Atiqui  hoc  idem  Sophocles,  ft  in  athletarum  proba¬ 
tion  dixiflet,  jujla  reprehenftone  caruiffet ,  tanta  vis  eft,  £3*  loci  £3* 

temporis.”  _  # 

Quomodo  fefe  res  habuifle  necefle  eft  cum  vir  antiquorum  pre- 
iaatiffimis  adferibendus,  philofophiara,  immo  mores  Sc  officii. 


sa  i-:  i 
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Now  dirert  your  view  to  another  quarter,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  new  hemifphere,  where  the 
baneful  practices  and  contagious  example  of  the 
old  world  had  never  travelled.  Surely,  among 
thefe  children  oi  nature  we  may  expert  to  find 
thofe  virtuous  tendencies,  for  which  we  have 
hitherto  looked  in  vain.  Alas!  our  fearch  will 
(till  be  fruitlefs  !  They  are  reprefented  by  the 
hiftorian  of  America,  (whofe  account  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  thofe  of  fome  other  great  authori¬ 
ties)  as  being  a  compound  of  pride,  and  indo¬ 
lence,  and  felfifhnefs  and  cunning,  and  cruelty*  ; 
full  of  a  revenge  which  nothing  could  fatiate,  of 
a  ferocity  which  nothing  could  foften  ;  ftrangers 
to  the  moft  amiable  fenfibilities  of  naturef.  They 
appeared  incapable  of  conjugal  affertion,  or  paren¬ 
tal  fondnefs,  or  filial  reverence,  or  focial  attach¬ 
ments  ;  uniting  too  with  their  Itate  of  barbarifm, 
many  of  the  vices  and  weaknelfes  of  polifhed  fo- 
ciety.  Their  horrid  treatment  of  captives  taken 
in  war,  on  whofe  bodies  they  feafted,  after  put¬ 
ting  them  to  death  by  the  molt  cruel  tortures,  is 
fo  well  known,  that  we  may  fpare  the  difgufting 
recital.  No  commendable  qualities  relieve  this 
gloomy  pifture,  except  fortitude,  and  perfeve- 
rance,  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  little 
community  ;  if  this  lalt  quality,  exercifed  and 
direrted  as  it  was,  can  be  thought  deferving  of 
commendation. 

But  you  give  up  the  heathen  nations  as  indefen-* 
fible,  and  with  rather  to  form  your  eftimate  of 

tra&ans,  talia  doccret  !  Qualem  fibi  ipf®  virtutis  normam  pro- 
pofuerat,  fatis  liquet.  Vide  inter  alia,  jujla  repvehenfione,  Sec.  Sec  ; 
Se  tanta  vis  ejl ,  See.  Sec. 

*  Robcrtfon,  Vol.  II.  p.  130. 

f  Robertfon,  Book  IV.  Sert  2.  Head,  Condition  of  Wo¬ 
men,  vol.  ii.  8 vo.  90,  91. 
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man  from  a  view  of  countries  which  have  been 
blefled  with  the  light  of  revelation.  Y  rue  it  is, 
and  with  joy  let  us  record  the  conceflion,  Chril- 
tianity  has  let  the  general  tone  of  morals  much 
higher  than  it  was  ever  found  in  the  Pagan  world. 
She  has  every  where  improved  the  character  and 
multiplied  the  comforts  of  Society,  particularly 
to  the  poor  and  the  weak,  whom  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  (lie  profeffed  to  take  under  her  fpecial  pa¬ 
tronage.  Like  her  divine  Author,  “  who  fends 
“  his  rain  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good/’  (lie 
fhowers  down  unnumbered  bleffings  on  thoufands 
who  profit  from  her  bounty,  while  they  forget 
or  deny  her  power,  and  fet  at  nought  her  autho¬ 
rity.  Yet  even  in  this  more  favoured  lltuation 
*we  (hall  difeover  too  many  lamentable  proofs  of 
the  depravity  of  man.  Nay,  this  depravity  will 
now  become  even  more  apparent  and  lefs  denia¬ 
ble.  For  what  bars  does  it  not  now  overleap? 
Over  what  motives  is  it  not  now  victorious  ? 
Confider  well  the  fuperior  light  and  advantages 
which  we  enjoy,  and  then  appreciate  the  fuperior 
obligations  which  are  impofed  on  us.  Confider 
in  how  many  cafes  our  evil  propenfities  are  now 
kept  from  breaking  forth,  by  the  fuperior  reftraints 
under  which  vice  is  laid  among  us  by  pofitive 
laws,  and  by  the  amended  ftandard  of  public 
opinion  ;  And  we  may  be  ailifled  in  conjecturing 
what  force  is  to  be  atfigned  to  thefe  motives,  by 
the  dreadful  proofs  which  have  been  lately  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  neighbouring  country,  that  when  their 
influence  is  withdrawn,  the  mod  atrocious  crimes 
can  be  perpetrated  fhamelefsly  and  in  the  face  of 
day.  Confider  then  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
our  moral  code,  the  new  principles  of  obedience 
furnifhed  by  the  gofpel,  and  above  all,  the  awful 
fanCtion  which  the  doCtrines  and  precepts  of  Chrif- 
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tianity  derive  from  the  clear  difeovery  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  of  retribution,  and  from  the  annunci¬ 
ation  of  that  tremendous  day,  “  when  we  (hall 
“  Hand  before  the  judgment  feat  of  Omit.” 
\et,  in  fpite  of  all  our  knowledge,  thus  enforced 
and  prefled  home  by  this  folemn  notice,  how 
little  has  been  our  progrefs  in  virtue?  It  has  been 
by  no  means  fuch  as  to  prevent  the  adoption,  in 
our  days,  of  various  maxims  of  antiquity,  which, 
when  well  confidered,  too  clearly  eftablifh  the  de~ 
pi  avity  of  man.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  adduce 
a  few  inftances  in  proof  of  this  affertion.  It  is 
now  no  lefs  acknowldged  than  heretofore,  that 
profperity  hardens  the  heart :  that  unlimited 
power  is  ever  abufed,  inftead  of  being  rendered 
the  inftrument  of  diffufing  happineis:  that  habits 
of  vice  grow  up  of  themfelves,  whilft  thofe  of 
virtue,  if  to  be  obtained  at  all,  are  of  flow  and 
difficult  formation  :  that  they  who  draw  the  finefh 
pictures  of  virtue,  and  feem  mod  enamoured  of 
her  charms,  are  often  the  leaft  under  her  influ¬ 
ence,  and  by  the  mereft  trifles  are  drawn  afide 
from  that  line  of  conduct,  which  they  moft 
ftrongly  and  lerioufly  recommend  to  others  :  that 
all  this  takes  place,  though  moft  of  the  pleafures 
of  vice  arc  to  be  found  with  lefs  alloy  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  thefe 
paths  afford  fuperior  and  more  exquifite  delights, 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  are  free  from  the 
difeafes  and  bitter  remorfe,  at  the  price  of  which 
vicious  gratifications  are  fo  often  purchafed. 

It  may  fuffice  to  touch  very  flightly  on  fome 
other  arguments,  which  it  would  hardly  be  right 
to  leave  altogether  unnoticed  :  one  of  thefe  (the 
jufti  ce  of  which,  however  denied  by  fuperficial 
moralifts,  parents  of  ftrift  principles  can  abun¬ 
dantly  teftify)  may  be  drawn  from  the  perverfe 
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and  froward  difpofitions  perceivable  in  children, 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  and  fometimes  the  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempt  of  education  to  reform*  Another 
may  be  drawn  from  the  various  deceits  we  are 
apt  to  pra&ife  on  ourfelves,  to  which  no  one  can 
be  a  ftranger,  who  has  ever  contemplated  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  own  mind  with  ferious  attention. 
To  the  influence  of  this  fpecies  of  corruption  it 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  owing,  that  Chriftiani- 
ty  itfelf  has  been  too  often  difgraced.  It  has 
been  turned  into  an  engine  of  cruelty,  and  amidft 
the  bitternefs  of  perfecution,  every  trace  has  dis¬ 
appeared  of  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  of  the 
religion  of  Jefus.  In  what  degree  muft  the  taint 
have  worked  itfelf  into  the  frame,  and  havecor- 
rupted  the  habit,  when  the  mofl  wholefome  nu¬ 
triment  can  be  thus  converted  into  the  deadlicfl: 
poifbn  !  Wifhing  always  to  argue  from  fuch  pre- 
mifes  as  are  not  only  really  found,  but  from 
fuch  as  cannot  even  be  queftioned  by  thofc  to 
whom  this  work  is  addreffed,  little  wasfaid  inre- 
prefenting  the  deplorable  llate  of  the  Heathen 
world,  refpetting  their  defective  and  unworthy 
conceptions  in  what  regards  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  even  then  however  u  left  nothimfelf  with- 
il  out  witnefs,  but  gave  them  rain  and  fruitful 
“  feafons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
44  nefs.”  But  fiurely  to  any  who  call  themfelves 
Chriftians,  it  may  bejuftly  urged  as  an  aftonifh- 
ing  inftance  of  human  depravity,  that  we  ourr 
felves,  who  enjoy  the  full  light  of  Revelation  ; 
to  whom  God  has  vouchfafed  fuch  clear  difeove- 
ries  of  what  it  concerns  us  to  know  of  his  being 
and  attributes  ;  who  profefs  to  believe  44  that  in 
“  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;” 
that  to  him  we  owe  all  the  comforts  we  here  en¬ 
joy,  and  the  offer  of  eternal  Glory  purchafed  for 
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us  by  the  atoning  blood  of  his  own  Son ;  (u  thanks 
“  be  to  God  for  his  unfpeakable  gift,” )  that  we 
thus  loaded  with  mercies,  fhould  every  one  of  us 
be  continually  chargeable  with  forgetting  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  being  ungrateful  for  his  benefits ; 
with  flighting  his  gracious  propofals,  or  receiving 
them  at  bed  but  heartlefsly  and  coldly. 

But  to  put  the  queftion  concerning  the  natural 
depravity  of  man  to  the  fevered  ted  :  take  the 
bell  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  watchful  diligent 
fclf-denying  Chridian,  and  let  him  decide  the 
controverfy  ,•  and  that,  not  by  inferences  drawn 
from  the  praftices  of  a  thoughtlefs  and  diffolute 
world,  but  by  an  appeal  to  his  perfonal  experi¬ 
ence.  Go  with  him  into  his  clofet,  afk  him  his 
opinion  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  deeply  fenfible  of  its  power, 
for  that  he  has  learned  it  from  much  felf-obferva- 
tion  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of 
his  own  mind.  He  will  tell  you,  that  every  day 
drengthens  this  conviftion  ;  yea,  that  hourly  he 
fees  frefh  reafon  to  deplore  his  want  of  fimplici-  j 
ty  in  intention,  his  infirmity  of  purpofe,  his  low 
views,  his  felfifh  unworthy  defines,  his  backward- 
nefs  to  let  about  his  duty,  his  languor  and  cold- 
nefs  in  performing  it :  that  he  finds  himfelf  oblig¬ 
ed  continually  to  confefs,  that  he  feels  within  him 
two  oppofite  principles,  and  that  “  he  cannot  do 
“  the  things  that  he  would.”  He  cries  out  in  the 
language  of  the  excellent  Hooker,  u  The  little 
u  fruit  which  we  have  in  holinefs,  it  is,  God 
“  knoweth,  corrupt  and  unfound  :  we  put  no 
u  confidence  at  all  in  it,  we  challenge  nothing 
u  in  the  world  for  it,  we  dare  not  call  God  to 
u  reckoning,  as  if  we  had  him  in  our  debt  books; 
u  our  continual  fuit  to  him  is,  and  mud  be,  to 
“  bear  with  our  infirmities,  and  pardon  our  of- 
u  fences.” 
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Such  is  the  moral  hiftory,  fuch  the  condition  of 
man.  The  figures  of  the  piece  may  vary,  and 
the  colouring  is  fometimes  of  a  darker,  fometimes 
of  a  lighter  hue  ;  but  the  principles  of  the  com* 
pofition,  the  grand  outlines,  are  every  where  the 
fame.  Wherever  we  direft  our  view,  we  difco- 
ver  the  melancholy  proofs  of  our  depravity  ;  whe¬ 
ther  we  look  to  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  bar¬ 
barous  or  civilized  nations,  to  the  conduct  of  the 
world  around  us,  or  to  the  monitor  within  the 
breafl ;  whether  we  read,  or  hear,  or  aft,  or 
think,  or  feel,  the  fame  humiliating  leffon  is  forced 
upon  us, 

Jupiter  eft  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 

Now  wThen  we  look  back  to  the  pifture  which 
wTas  formerly  drawn  of  the  natural  powers  of 
man,  and  compare  this  his  atfual  ftate  with  that 
for  which,  from  a  confideration  of  thofe  powers, 
he  feems  to  have  been  originally  calculated,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  aftonifhing  contrafl  ! 
will  frailty  or  infirmity,  or  occafional  lapfes,  or 
fudden  furprifals,  or  any  fuch  qualifying  terms, 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature,  or  point 
out  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper?  How,  on  any 
principles  of  common  reafoning,  can  w7e  account 
for  it,  but  by  conceiving  that  man,  fince  he  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  has  contracted  a 
taint,  and  that  the  venom  of  this  fubtle  poifon  has 
been  communicated  throughout  the  race  of 
Adam,  every  where  exhibiting  inconteftible 
marks  of  its  fatal  malignity?  Hence  it  has  arilen, 
that  the  appetites  deriving  new  ftrength,  and  the 
powers  of  reafon  and  confcicnce  being  weakened, 
the  latter  have  feebly  and  impotently  pleaded 
againft  thofe  forbidden  indulgences  which  the 
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former  have  folicited.  Senfual  gratifications  and 
illicit  affeCtions  have  debafed  our  nobler  powers, 
and  indifpofed  our  hearts  to  the  difeovery  of  God, 
and  to  the  confideration  of  his  perfections  ;  to  a 
conftant  willing  fubmihion  to  his  authority,  and 
obedience  to  his  laws.  By  a  repetition  of  vicious 
aCts,  evil  habits  have  been  formed  within  us,  and 
have  rivetted  the  fetters  of  fin.  Left  to  the  con- 
icquences  of  our  own  folly,  the  underftanding 
has  grown  darker,  and  the  heart  more  obdurate  ; 
rcafon  has  at  length  altogether  betrayed  her  truft, 
and  even  confcience  herfelf  has  aided  the  delu- 
fion,  till,  inftead  of  deploring  our  miferablc  (la- 
very,  we  have  too  often  hugged,  and  even  gloried 
in  our  chains. 

Such  is  the  general  account  of  the  progress  of 
vice,  where  it  is  fuffered  to  attain  to  its  full 
growth  in  the  human  heart.  The  circumftances 
of  individuals  will  be  found  indeed  to  differ ;  the 
fervitude  of  fome,  if  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  figure  fo  exactly  deferiptive  of  the  cafe,  is 
more  rigorous  than  that  of  others,  their  bonds 
more  galling,  their  degradation  more  complete. 
Some  too  (it  will  be  remembered  that  we  are 
(peaking  of  the  natural  ftate  of  man,  without 
taking  Chriftianity  into  queflion)  have  for  a  while 
appeared  almoft  to  have  efcaped  from  their  con¬ 
finement  5  but  none  are  altogether  free  $  all  with¬ 
out  exception,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  bear 
about  them,  more  vifible  or  more  concealed,  the 
ignominious  marks  of  their  captivity. 

Such  on  a  full  and  fair  inveftigation  muft  be 
confeffed  to  be  the  ftate  of  faCts  ;  and  how  can 
this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  fuppofition, 
than  that  of  fome  original  taint,  fome  ladical 
principle  of  corruption  ?  All  other  folutions  are 
ttnfatiofaCtory ,  whilft  the  potent  caufe  which  has 
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been  affigned,  does  abundantly,  and  can  alone 
fufficiently  account  for  the  effect.  Thus  then  it 
appears,  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is 
proved  by  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  as  has 
been  deemed  conclufive  in  eftablifhing  the  exift- 
ence,  and  afcertaining  the  laws  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation  :  that  the  doCirine  reds  on  the 
fame  folid  bafis  as  the  fublime  philofophy  of  New¬ 
ton:  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fpeculation,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  uncertain  though  perhaps  an  ingenious 
theory,  but  the  fure  refult  of  large  and  actual  ex¬ 
periment,  deduced  from  inconteftable  fafts,  and 
fill  more  fully  approving  its  truth  by  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  the  feveral  parts  and  accounting  for  the 
various  phenomena,  jarring  othcrwife  and  inex¬ 
plicable,  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the  univerfe. 

Revelation,  however,  here  comes  in,  and  fuf- 
tains  the  fallible  conjectures  of  our  unaffifted  rea- 
fon.  The  Holy  Scriptures  fpeak  of  us  as  fallen 
creatures  ;  in  almoft  every  page  we  fhall  find 
fomething  that  is  calculated  to  abate  the  loftinefs 
and  filence  the  pretenfions  of  man.  “  The  ima- 
“  gination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.” 
“  What  is  man,  that  he  fliould  be  clean  ?  and  he 
“  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  fiiould  be 
“  righteous.*”  u  How  much  more  abominable 
u  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like 
u  water  ?f”  6*  The  Lord  looked  down  from 

u  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  fee  if 
u  there  were  any  that  did  underftand  and  feek 
u  God.  They  are  all  gone  afide  ;  they  are  al- 

together  become  filthy  :  there  is  none  that 
“  doeth  good,  no  not  one.;);”  “  Who  can  fay,  I 

u  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from 
44  my  fin?}”  44  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 

*  Job,  xv.  14.  f  ib.  xv.  1 6.  f  Pfalra,  xiv.  2,  3,  §  Prov. 
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“  things,  and  defperately  wicked,  who  can  know* 
it.  Behold,  I  was  fhapen  in  wickednefs,  and 
“  in  fin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me.”  “  We 
“  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
“  others,  fulfilling  the  defires  of  the  flefli  and  of 
“  the  mind. 51  “  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 

who  (hall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
u  death  !’  — P  adages  might  be  multiplied  upon 
paffages,  which  fpeak  the  fame  language,  and 
thefe  again  might  be  ifluftrated  and  confirmed  at 
large  by  various  other  confiderations,  drawn 
from  the  fame  facred  fource  ;  fuch  as  thofe  which 
reprefent  a  thorough  change,  a  renovation  of  our 
nature,  as  being  neceffary  to  our  becoming  true 
Chridians  ;  or  as  thofe  alfo  which  are  fuggefted  by 
obferving  that  holy  men  refer  their  good  difpod- 
tions  and  affeftions  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 


Section  II. 

Evil  Spirit . — Natural  State  of  Man . 

But  in  addition  to  all  which  has  been  yet 
dated,  the  word  of  God  indr  Lifts  us  that  we  have 
to  contend  not  only  with  our  own  natural  de¬ 
pravity,  but  with  the  power  of  darknefs,  the  Evil 
Spirit,  who  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  and 
whole  dominion  we  learn  from  Scripture  to  be  fo 
general,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  denomination  of 
44  the  prince  of  this  world.”  There  cannot  be 
a  dronger  proof  of  the  difference  which  exids 
between  the  religious  fydem  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chridians,  than 
the  proof  which  is  afforded  by.  the  fubjeft  now  in 
quedion.  The  exigence  and  agency  of  the  Evil 
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Spirit,  though  fo  diftinftly  and  repeatedly  affirm¬ 
ed  in  Scripture,  are  almoft  univcrfally  exploded 
in  a  country  which  profefles  to  admit  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  facred  volume.  Some  other  doftrines 
of  Revelation,  the  force  and  real  meaning  of 
which  are  commonly  in  a  great  degree  explained 
away,  are  yet  conceded  in  general  terms.  But 
this  fee  ms  almoft  by  univerlal  confent  to  have 
been  abandoned,  as  a  poft  no  longer  tenable.  It 
is  regarded  as  an  evanefeent  prejudice,  which  it 
would  now  be  a  dilcredit  to  any  man  of  under- 
ftanding  to  believe.  Like  ghofts  and  witches  and 
other  phantoms,  which  haunted  the  night  of  fu- 
perflition,  it  cannot  in  thefe  more  enlightened 
times  (land  the  teft  of  our  feverer  ferutiny.  To 
be  fuffered  to  pafs  away  quietly,  is  as  much  as  it 
can  hope  for;  and  it  might  rather  expetb  to  be 
laughed  off  the  ftage  as  a  juft  object  of  contempt 
and  derifion. 

But  although  the  feripture  do&rine  concern¬ 
ing  the  Evil  Spirit  is  thus  generally  exploded, 
yet  were  we  to  confider  the  matter  ferioufly  and 
fairly,  we  fhould  probably  find  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  no  better  reafon  for  its  being 
abandoned,  than  that  many  abfurd  ftories,  con¬ 
cerning  fpirits  and  apparitions,  have  been  ufed  to 
be  believed  and  propagated  amongft  weak  and 
credulous  people  ;  and  that  the  Evil  Spirit  not 
being  the  object  of  our  bodily  eyes,  it  would  be 
an  inftance  of  the  fame  weaknefs  to  give  credit 
to  the  do&rine  of  itsexiftence  and  agency.  But 
to  be  confiftent  with  ourfelves,  we  might  almoft 
as  well,  on  the  fame  principle,  deny  the  reality 
of  all  other  incorporeal  beings.  What  is  there, 
in  truth,  in  the  do&rine,  which  is  in  itfelf  impro¬ 
bable,  or  which  is  not  confirmed  by  analogy  ? 
We  fee,  in  fact,  that  there  are  wicked  men,  ene- 
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mies  to  God,  and  malignant  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,  who  take  pleafure,  and  often  fucceed, 
in  drawing  in  others  to  the  com  million  of  evil. 
W  hy  then  fhould  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that 
there  may  be  one  or  more  fpiritual  intelligences 
of  limilar  natures  and  propenfities,'  who  may  in 
like  manner  be  permitted  to  tempt  men  to  the 
practice  of  fin?  Surely  we  may  retort  upon  our 
opponents  the  charge  of  abfurdity,  and  juftly  ac- 
cufe  them  of  grofs  inconfiftency,  in  admitting, 
without  difficulty,  the  exiftence  and  operation  of 
thefe  qualities  in  a  material  being,  and  yet  deny¬ 
ing  them  in  an  immaterial  one  (in  direCt  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  they 
allow  to  be  conclufive)  when  they  cannot,  and 
will  not  pretend  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  nature  cf  matter,  to  which 
thefe  qualities  naturally  adhere. 

But  to  dilate  no  farther  on  a  topic  which,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  inconfide- 
rate,  will  fugged  matter  of  ferious  apprehcnfion 
to  all  who  form  their  opinions  on  the  authority 
of  the  word  of  God  :  thus  brought  as  we  are 
into  captivity,  and  expofed  to  danger;  depraved 
arid  weakened  within,  and  tempted  from  with¬ 
out,  it  might  well  fill  our  hearts  with  anxiety  to 
refletd,  “  that  the  day  will  come,”  when  “  the 
“  Heavens  being  on  fire  fliall  be  diflblved,  and 
“the  elements  fliall  melt  with  fervent  heat 
“  when  the  dead,  fmall  and  great,  fliall  ftand  be- 
“  fore  the  tribunal  of  God,”  and  we  fliall  have 
to  give  account  of  all  things  done  in  the  body. 
We  are  naturally  prompted  to  turn  over  the 
page  of  revelation  with  folicitude,  in  order  to 
difeover  the  qualities  and  character  of  our  judge, 
and  the  probable  principles  of  his  determination  ; 
but  this  only  ferves  to  turn  painful  apprehenfion 
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into  fixed  and  certain  terror. — Firft  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  Judge.  As  all  nature  bears  witnefs  to 
his  irrefiftible  power,  fo  we  read  in  Scripture 
that  nothing  can  efcape  his  obfervation,  or  elude 
his  difcovery  ;  not  our  aftions  only,  but  our  mofl 
fecret  cogitations  are  open  to  his  view.  44  He  is 
44  about  our  path  and  about  our  bed,  and  fpieth 
44  out  all  our  ways.*”  44  The  Lord  fearcheth 
44  all  hearts,  and  underftandeth  all  the  imagina- 
44  tions  of  the  thoughts.f  ” — 44  And  he  will  bring 
44  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darknefs,  and 
44  will  make  manifeft  the  counfels  of  the  heart.” 

Now,  hear  his  defcription  and  character,  and 
the  rule  of  his  award  :  44  The  Lord  our  God  is  a 
44  confuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God.” — 44  He  is 
44  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.” — 44  The 
44  foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall  die.” — 44  The  wages 
44  of  fin  is  death.”  Thefe  poiitive  declarations 
are  enforced  by  •  the  accounts  which,  for  our 
warning,  we  read  in  facred  hiftory,  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  :  His  punifhment 
of  44  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  firiT  eitate, 
44  and  whom  he  hath  referved  in  everlafting 
44  chains  under  darknefs  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
44  great  day  The  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah  :  the  ientence  iffued  againft  the  idolatrous 
nations  of  Canaan,  and  of  which  the  execution 
was  affigned  to  the  Ifraelites,  by  the  exprefs  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  at  their  own  peril,  in  cafe  of  difo- 
bedience  :  The  ruin  of  Babylon,  and  of  Tyre, 
and  of  Nineveh,  and  of  Jerufalem,  prophetically 
denounced  as  the  punilhment  of  their  crimes, 
and  taking  place  in  an  exaCt  and  terrible  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  divine  predictions.  Thefe  are  in¬ 
deed  matter  of  awful  perufal,  fufficient  furely  to 
confound  the  fallacious  confidence  of  any  who, 

*  Nairn,  cxxxix.  3.  f  1  Chroft.  xxviii.  9.  . 
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on  the  ground  that  our  Creator  muft  be  aware  of 
our  natural  weaknefs,  and  mull:  be  of  courfe  dif- 
pofed  to  allow  for  it,  {hould  alledge  that,  though 
unable  indeed  to  juftify  ourfelves  in  the  fight  of 
God,  we  need  not  give  way  to  fuch  gloomy  ap- 
prehenfions,  but  might  throw  ourfelves  with  af- 
fured  hope,  on  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  It  is  indeed  true,  that  with  the 
threatenings  of  the  word  of  God,  there  are  mixed 
many  gracious  declarations  of  pardon,  on  repen¬ 
tance,  and  thorough  amendment.  But,  alas  ! 
which  of  us  is  there,  whofe  confcience  mull  not 
reproach  him  with  having  trifled  with  the  long- 
fuffering  of  God,  and  with  having  but  ill  kept  the 
refolutions  of  amendment,  which  he  had  fome 
time  or  other  formed  in  the  feafons  of  recollec* 
tion  and  remorfe  ? — And  how  is  the  difquietude 
naturally  excited  by  fuch  a  retrofpecl,  confirmed 
and  heightened  by  palfages  like  thefe  ?  “  Becaufe 
I  have  called,  and  ye  refilled  ;  I  have  ftretched 
out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded  ;  but  ye 
44  have  let  at  nought  all  my  counfel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof;  I  alio  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity  ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  : 
when  your  fear  cometh  as  defolation,  and  your 
44  deltrudlion  cometh  as  a  whirlwind  ;  when  dif- 
44  trefs  and  anguilh  cometh  upon  you  :  then  dial t 
they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  anfwcr  ;  they 
fnuil  leek  me  early,  but  they  (hall  not  find  me  : 
u  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not 
4<  chufe  the  fear  of  the  Lord.*”  The  apprehen- 
lions,  which  muft  be  excited  by  thus  reading  the 
recorded  judgments  and  awful  language  of 
Sei  ipture,  are  confirmed  to  the  inquifitive  and  a t- 
trr.tive  mind,  by  a  clofe  oblervation  of  the  moral 
conftitutioii  of  the  world.  Such  a  one  wifi  find 
*  Prx>v.  i.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
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occafion  to  remark,  that  all,  which  has  been  fu g- 
gefted  of  the  final  confeqnences  of  vice,  is  in 
ftritt  analogy  to  what  w  e  may  obferve  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  wherein  it  will 
appear,  on  a  careful  turvey,  that  God  has  fo  af- 
figned  to  things  their  general  tendencies,  and 
eftablifhed  fuch  an  order  of  caufes  and  effefts,  as 
(however  interrupted  here  below  by  hindrances 
and  obltruftions  apparently  of  a  temporary  na¬ 
ture)  loudly  proclaim  the  principles  of  his  mo¬ 
ral  government,  and  ftrongly  fugged  that  vice 
and  imprudence  will  finally  terminate  in  mifery,* 
Not  that  this  fpecies  of  proof  was  wTanted  ;  for 
that  which  we  mult  acknowledge,  on  weighing 
the  evidence,  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
requires  not  the  aid  of  fuch  a  confirmation  :  but 
yet,  as  this  accordance  might  be  expe&ed  between 
the  words  and  the  works,  the  pa  ft  and  the  future 
ordinations  of  the  fame  Almighty  Being,  it  is  no 
idle  fpeculation  to  remark,  that  the  vifible  con- 
ltitution  of  things  in  the  world  around  us,  falls 
in  with  the  reprelentations  here  given  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  the  dreadful  confeqnences  of  vice,  nay 
even  of  what  is  commonly  termed  inconfiderate- 
nefs  and  imprudence. 

If  fuch  then  be  indeed  our  fad  condition,  what 
is  to  be  done  V  Is  there  no  hope  V  Nothing  left  for 
us,  lt  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery 
“  indignation,  which  ihall  devour  the  adverfa- 
ifc  ties  ?t”  Bleffed  be  God  !  we  are  not  (hut  up 
irrecoverably  in  this  fad  condition  :  “  Turn  you 
“  to  the  firong  hold,  ye  prifoners  of  hope  hear 
one  who  proclaims  his  defigtiation,  “  to  heal  the 
“  broken-hearted,  to  preach  liberty  to  the  captives, 
“  and  recovering  of  fight  to  the  blind.”  They 
who  have  formed  a  true  notion  of  their  loti  and  heip- 
*  Vide  Butler's  Analogy.  f  Heb.  x.  27. 
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lefs  Hate,  will  mod  gladly  liden  to  the  found,  and 
moil  juilly  edimate  the  value  of  fuch  a  deliverance. 
And  this  is  the  caufe,  which  renders  it  of  fuch 
preding  moment  not  to  pafs  curforily  over  thofe 
important  topics  of  the  original  and  fuperinduced 
corruption,  and  weaknefs  of  man  ;  a  difcudion 
painful  and  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  which  the  mind  lends  itfelf  with  difficulty, 
and  hearkens  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  difgud  ; 
but  well  fuited  to  our  Cafe,  and  like  the  didadeful 
ledons  of  adverdfy,  permanently  ufeful  in  its  con-' 
fequences.  It  is  here,  never  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  our  foundation  mud  be  laid  ;  otherwife  our  fu- 
perdruclure,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  will 
one  day  or  other  prove  tottering  and  infecure.  This 
is  therefore  no  metaphyfical  fpeculation,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter.  Slight  and  fuperficial  conceptions  of 
our  date  of  natural  degradation,  and  of  our  infuffi- 
ciency  to  recover  from  it  of  ourfelves,  fall  in  too 
well  with  our  natural  incondderatenefs,  and  pro¬ 
duce  that  fatal  infenfibility  to  the  divine  warning  to 
14  dee  from  the  wrath  to  come,”  which  we  cannot 
but  obferve  to  prevail  fo  generally.  Having  no  due 
fenfe  of  the  malignity  of  our  difeafe,  and  of  its 
dreadful  iffue,  we  do  not  fet  ourfelves  to  work  in 
earned  to  obtain  the  remedy,  as  to  a  bulinefs  ardu¬ 
ous  indeed,  but  indifpenfable  :  for  it  mud  ever  be 
carefully  remembered,  that  this  deliverance  is  not 
forced  on  us ,  but  offered  to  us  ;  we  are  furniffied  in¬ 
deed  with  every  help,  and  are  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  we  are  unable  of  ourfelves  to  will  or  to 
do  rightly;  but  we  are  plainly  admonifhed  to  “work 
out  our  own  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling*. ” 
— Watchful,  for  we  are  encompaded  with  dangers; 

4 4  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,”  for  44  we 
44  are  befet  with  enemies.” 

*  Philippians,  ii.  1 2. 
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May  we  be  enabled  to  fhake  off  that  lethargy 
which  is  fo  apt  to  creep  upon  us  !  For  this  end,  a 
deep  practical  conviction  of  our  natural  depravity 
and  weaknefs,  will  be  found  of  eminent  advantage. 
As  it  is  by  this  we  muff  at  fir  ft  be  roufed  from  our 
fallacious  fecurity,  fo  by  this  we  muft  be  kept  wake¬ 
ful  and  active  unto  the  end.  Let  us  therefore 
make  it  our  bufinefs  to  have  this  doftrine  firmly 
feated  in  our  underftandings,  and  radically  worked 
into  our  hearts.  With  a  view  to  the  former  of  the'e 
objedls,  we  fhould  often  ferioufly  and  attentively 
confider  the  firm  grounds  on  which  it  refts.  It  is 
plainly  made  known  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature, 
and  irrefiftiblv  enforced  on  us  by  the  dictates  of  our 
unaflifted  underftandings.  But  left  there  fhould  be 
any  fo  obftinatelv  dull,  as  not  to  difcern  the  force 
of  the  evidence  fuggefted  to  our  rcafon,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  all  experience,  or  rather  fo  heedlefs  as  not 
to  notice  it,  the  authoritative  ftamp  of  Revelation 
is  fuperadded,  as  we  have  feen,  to  complete  the 
proof;  and  we  muft  therefore  be  altogether  inex- 
cufable,  if  we  ftill  remain  unconvinced  by  fuch  an 
accumulated  mafs  of  argument. 

But  we  muft  not  only  affent  to  the  doftrine  clear¬ 
ly,  but  feel  it  ftrongly.  To  this  end,  let  the  power 
of  habit  be  called  in  to  our  aid.  Let  us  accuftom 
ourfelves  to  refer  to  our  natural  depravity,  as  to 
their  primary  caufe,  the  fad  inftances  of  vice  and 
folly  of  which  we  read,  or  which  we  fee  around  us, 
or  to  which  we  feel  the  propen  fit  ies  in  our  own  bo- 
foras  ;  ever  vigilant  and  diftruftful  of  ourfelves, 
and  looking  with  an  eye  of  kindnefs  and  pity  oil 
the  faults  and  infirmities  of  others,  whom  we  fhould 
learn  to  regard  with  the  fame  tender  concern  as 
that  with  which  the  lick  are  ufed  to  fympathize  with 
thofe  who  are  fuffering  under  the  fame  diftcmper 
as  themfelves.  This  lefl’on  once  well  acquired,  we 
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fliall  t eel  the  benefit  of  it  in  all  our  future  progrefs; 
and  though  it  be  a  lellon  which  we  are  flow  to  learn, 
it  is  one  in  which  ftudy  and  experience,  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  every  day,  and  every  frefh  obiervation  of 
the  workings  of  our  own  hearts,  will  gradually  con¬ 
cur  to  perledt  us.  Let  it  not,  after  all  then,  be  our 
reproach,  and  at  length  our  ruin,  that  thefe  abun¬ 
dant  means  ot  inftrudlion  are  pofiefled  in  vain. 

Section.  III. 

Corruption  of  Human  Nature . — Objection. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  fiill  behind,  more' 
formidable  than  all  the  reft.  'The  pride  of  man  is 
loth  to  be  humbled.  Forced  to  abandon  the  plea 
of  innocence,  and  prefled  fo  clofely  that  he  can  no 
longer  efcape  from  the  conclufion  to  which  we 
would  drive  him,  fome  more  bold  objedlor  faces 
about  and  Hands  at  bay,  endeavouring  to  juftify 
what  he  cannot  deny.  11  Whatever  I  am,”  he  con¬ 
tends,  44  I  am  what  my  Creator  made  me.  I  in- 
44  herited  a  nature,  you  yourfelf  confefs,  depraved, 
44  and  prone  to  evil  :  how  then  can  I  withftand  the 
14  temptations  to  fin  by  which  I  am  environed  ? 
44  If  this  plea  cannot  eflabldh  my  innocence,  it 
44  muft  excufe,  or  at  leafi  extenuate  my  guilt.  Frail 
44  and  weak  as  Iain,  a  Being  ol  infinite  juftice  and 
44  goodnels  will  never  try  me  by  a  rule,  which  how- 
44  ever  equitable  in  the  cale  ot  creatures  of  a  high- 
44  er  nature,  is  altogether  difproportionate  to  mine.” 

Let  not  my  readers  be  alarmed  !  The  writer  is 
not  going  to  enter  into  the  difeuflion  of  the  grand 
queftion  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  evil  or  to 
attempt  at  large  to  reconcile  its  exiflcnce  and  con- 
fequent  punifhment  with  the  acknowledged  attri- 
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butes  and  perfections  of  God.  Thefe  are  quedions, 
of  which,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  little  fuccefs 
with  which  the  acuteft  and  profounded  reafoners 
have  been  ever  labouring  to  folve  the  difficulties 
they  contain,  the  full  and  clear  comprehenhou  is 
above  the  intellect  ot  man.  Yet,  as  fuch  an  objec¬ 
tion  as  that  which  has  been  dated  is  fometimes  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  profefled  Chriftians,  it  mult 
not  be  palled  by  without  a  tew  fhort  obfervations. 

Were  the  language  in  quell  ion  to  be  addrelled  to 
us  by  an  avowed  iceptic,  though  it  might  not  be 
very  difficult  to  expofe  to  him  the  futility  of  his 
reafonings,  we  ffiould  almod  defpair  ol  latistying 
him  of  the  found nefs  ot  our  own.  We  ffiould  per¬ 
haps  fugged  impodibilities,  which  might  dand  in 
the  way  of  inch  a  fydem  as  be  would  edabldh  :  we 
might  indeed  point  out  wherein  (arguing  from  con- 
ceffions  which  he  would  freely  make)  his  pre-con¬ 
ceptions  concerning  the  condud  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  had  been  in  fad  already  contradided,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  exidence  at  all  of  natural  or  moral 
evil:  and  it  thus  proved  erroneous  in  one  indance, 
why  might  they  not  be  fo  likewife  in  another  ?  But 
though  by  thefe  and  iimilar  arguments  we  might  at 
length filence our  objedor,  wecould  not  muchexped 
to  bring  him  over  to  our  opinions.  We  ffiould  pro¬ 
bably  do  better,  it  we  were  to  endeavour  rather  to 
draw  him  off  from  thefe  dark  andflippeiy  regions, 
(dippery  in  truth  they  are  to  every  human  foot) 
and  to  contend  with  him,  where  we  might  tread 
with  fjrmnefs  and  freedom  on  fare  ground,  and  in 
the  light  of  day.  Then  we  might  fairly  lay  betore 
him  all  the  various  arguments  tor  the  truth  ot  our 
holy  religion  ;  arguments  which  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  the  wifeft,  and  the  bed,  and  the  ableff 
of  men.  We  ffiould  afterwards  perhaps  infill  on 
the  abundant  confirmation Chriftianity  receives  from 
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its  being  exadlly  fuited  to  the  nature  and  wants  of 
man  ;  and  we  might  conclude,  with  fairly  putting  it 
to  him,  whether  all  this  weight  of  evidence  were  to 
be  overbalanced  by  this  one  difficulty,  on  a  fubjeci 
fo  confeffedly  high  and  myfterious,  confidering  too 
that  he  mu  ft  allow,  we  fee  but  a  part  (O  how  fmall 
a  part  !)  of  the  univerfal  creation  of  God,  and  that 
cur  faculties  are  wholly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
Ichemes  of  his  infinite  wifdom.  This,  if  the  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  his  own  judgment,  is  (at 
lea‘1  in  general)  the  belt  mode,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
objection  now  in  quefticn,  cf  dealing  with  unbe¬ 
lievers  ;  and  to  adopt  the  contrary  plan*  feems  iome- 
what  hke  that  oi  any  one,  who  having  to  convince 
fome  untutored  Indian  of  the  truth  of  the  Coper- 
rican  lyflem,  in  Read  of  beginning  with  plain  and 
fiiTi pie  propofitious,  and  leading  him  on  to  what  is 
more  abllrufe  and  remote,  fhouid  Rate  to  him  at 
the  outlet  lome  aftoniffiing  problems,  to  which  the 
underlfanding  can  only  yield  its  flow  affent,  when 
con  drained  by  the  decilive  force  of  demonflration. 
1  he  novice,  inflead  of  lending  himlelf  to  fuch  a 
imii Ten  method  oi  mitriuftion,  would  turn  away 
in  dflgufl,  and  be  only  hardened  againft  his  precep- 
tor.  But  it  in uft  be  remembered^  that  the  prefcnt 
work  is  addrefled  to  thole  who  acknowledge  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  in  order  to 
convince  all  fuch  that  there  is,  fomewhere  or  other, 
a  fallacy  in  our  objecfor’s  reasoning,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  e lla blifli  that  though  the  word  of  God 
clearly  aliens  the  jullice  and  goodnefs  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  and  alfo  the  natural  depravity  of  man, 
yet  it  no  Ids  clearly  lays  down  that  this  natural  de¬ 
pravity  lhail  never  be  admitted  as  an  excufe  for  fin, 
hut  that  they  which  have  done  evil,  (hall  rife  to 
C  the  lcfuireclion  of  damnation*” - That  the 
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44  wicked  {hall  be  turned  into  he!!,  and  all  the  peo- 
44  pie  that  forget  God.”  And  it  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that,  as  if  for  the  very  purpofe  of  more  ef¬ 
fectually  filencing  thole  unbelieving  doubts  which 
are  ever  fpringing  up  in  the  human  heart,  our  bled- 
ed  Saviour,  though  the  meffenger  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  man,  has  again  and  again  repeated 
thele  awl ul  denunciations. 

Nor  (it  rnuft  alio  be  remarked)  are  the  holy 
Scriptures  lefs  clear  and  full  in  guarding  us  againft 
iuppoling  our  fins,  or  the  dfeadful  confequences  of 
them,  to  be  chargeable  on  God.— 11  Let  no  man 
u  fav  when. he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God  : 

4  c  for  Go*,  1  ca  n  not  be  te m  pted  w it h  e vi  1 ,  n e i  t  he r  t e  m  pt - 
eth  he  any  man*  44  The  Lord  is  not  willing 
that  any  ihould  periUrp.”  And  again,  where  the 

idea  is  repelled  as  injurious  to  his  character, - 

44  Have  I  any  pleafure  at  all  that  the  wicked  Ihould 
die  ?  faith  the  Lord  God  ;  and  not  that  he  Ihould 
return  from  his  ways  and  livej  r”  4t  For  I  have 
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no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  faith 
**  the  Lord  God||.”  Indeed  almoft  every  page  of 
the  word  of  God  contains  fome  warning  or  invita¬ 
tion  to  finners;  and  all  thefe,  to  a  confiderate 
mind,  mud  unqucftionably  be  proofs  of  our  pre¬ 
fen  t  pofition. 

It  has  been  the  more  Decenary  not  to  leave  un¬ 
noticed  the  objection  which  we  have  been  now 
refuting,  became,  where  not  admitted  to  fuch  an 
unqualified  extent  as  altogether  to  take  away  the 
moral  refponfibility  of  man,  and  when  not  avow¬ 
ed  in  the  daring  language  in  which  it  has  been 
above  dated  ;  it  may  frequently  be  obferved  to 
exift  in  an  inferior  degree  :  and  often,  when  not 
diitmclly  formed  into  fhape,  it  lurks  in  fee  ret,  cl  if* 
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fuflng  a  general  cloud  of  doubt  •  or  unbelief,  or 
lowering  our  ftandard  of  right,  or  whifpering 
fallacious  comfort,  and  producing  a  ruinous  tran¬ 
quillity.  Not  to  anticipate  what  will  more  pro¬ 
perly  come  under  difcuflion,  when  we  confider 
the  nature  and  drictnefs  of  pra&ical  Chriftianity  ; 
let  us  here,  however,  remark,  that  though  the 
holy  Scriptures  fo  clearly  (late  the  natural  cor¬ 
ruption  and  weaknefs  of  man,  yet  they  never  in 
the  mod  minute  degree,  countenance,  but 
throughout  directly  oppoie,  the  fuppofition  to 
which  we  are  often  too  forward  to  liden,  that 
this  corruption  and  weaknefs  will  be  admitted  as 
lowering  the  demands  of  divine  juftice,  and  in 
fome  fort  palliating  our  tranfgrclfions  of  the  laws 
of  God.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ffiew  that 
fuch  a  notion  is  at  war  with  the  whole  fcheme  of 
redemption  by  the  atonement  of  Chrift.  But  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  enough  when  any  fuch  fugged  ions 
as  thofe  which  we  are  condemning  force  them- 
fclves  into  the  imagination  of  a  Chridian,  to 're¬ 
commend  it  to  him  to  filence  them  by  what*  is 
their  bed  practical  anfwer  :  that  if  our  natural 
condition  be  depraved  and  weak,  our  temptations 
numerous,  and  our  Almighty  Judge  infinitely 
holy  ;  yet  that  the  offers  to  penitent  Tinners  of 
pardon  and  grace,  and  drength,  are  univerfal 
and  unlimited.  Let  it  not  however  furprife  us, 
if  in  all  this  there  feem  to  be  involved  difficulties 
which  wc  cannot  fully  comprehend,  flow  many 
fuch  every  where  prefent  themfelves!  Scarcely 
is  there  an  object  around  us,  that  does  not  afford 
cndlefs  matter  of  doubt  and  argument.  1  he 
meaned  reptile  which  crawls  on  the  eaith,  nay, 
every  herb  and  flower  which  we  behold,  bafS-S 
the  imbecility  of  our  limited  enquiries.  All  na¬ 
ture  calls  upon  us  to  be  humble.  Can  it  then  be 
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furpriling  if  we  are  at  a  lofs  on  this  quedion, 
which  refpeCts  not  the  properties  of  matter,  or  of 
numbers,  but  the  counfels  and  ways  o f  him  whole 
u  Underllanding  is  infinite, “  whole  judgments 
44  are  declared  to  be  unfearchable,  and  his  ways 
44  paft  finding  out  ?+”  In  this  our  ignorance, 
however,  we  may  calmly  repofe  ourfelves  on  his 
own  declaration,  44  That  though  clouds  and 
44  darknefs  are  round  about  him,  yet  righteouf- 
44  nefs  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
44  throne. Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  if  in 
Chridianity  fome  things  are  difficult,  that  which 
it  mod  concerns  us  to  know,  is  plain  and  obvious. 
To  this  it  is  true  wifdom  to  attach  ourfelves,  af- 
jfenting  to  what  is  revealed  where  above  our  fa¬ 
culties,  we  do  not  fay  contradictory  to  them,  on 
the  credit  of  what  is  clearly  difcerned,  and  1'atis- 
faCtorily  edablifhed.  In  truth,  we  are  all  per¬ 
haps  too  apt  to  plunge  into  depths,  which  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  fathom  ;  and  it  was  to  warn 
us  againd  this  very  error,  that  the  infpired  wri¬ 
ter,  when  he  has  been  threatening  the  people, 
whom  God  had  feleCted  as  the  objects  of  his  fpe - 
cial  favour,  with  the  mod  dreadful  punifhments, 
if  they  lhould  forfake  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
has  introduced  furrounding  nations  as  afking  the 
meaning  of  the  levere  infliction,  winds  up  the 
whole  with  this  indruCtive  admonition  ;  44  Secret 
u  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God :  but 
u  thofe  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us,  and  to 
“  our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  all  the 
44  words  of  this  law.$” 

To  any  one  who  is  ferioufly  impreffed  with  a 
fenfe  of  the  critical  date  in  which  we  are  here 
placed,  a  fliort  and  uncertain  fpace  in  which  to 

*  Pfalm  cxlvii.  5.  f  R0m.  xi.  33. 
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make  our  peace  with  God,  and  then  the  lad  judg¬ 
ment,  and  an  eternity  of  unfpeakable  happinefs 
or  mifery,  it  is  indeed  an  awful  and  an  affecting 
fpedtacle,  to  fee  men  thus  bufying  themfelves  in 
thefe  vain  fpeculations  of  an  arrogant  curiofity, 
and  trifling  with  their  deareft,  their  everlading 
intereds.  It  is  but  a  feeble  illuftration  of  this 
exquifite  folly,  to  compare  it  to  the  conduft  of 
fome  convifted  rebel,  who,  when  brought  into 
the  prefence  of  his  Sovereign,  in  dead  of  feizing 
the  occafion  to  die  for  mercy,  Ihould  even  negleft 
and  trifle  with  the  pardon  which  fnould  be  offered 
to  him,  and  infolently  employ  himfelf  in  prying 
into  his  Sovereign’s  deflgns,  and  criticidng  his 
counfels.  Our  cafe  indeed  is,  in  another  point  of 
comparifon,  but  too  much  like  that  of  the  con¬ 
victed  rebel.  But  there  is  this  grand  difference — 
that  at  the  bed,  his  fuccefs  mud  be  uncertain, 
ours,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  is  fure  ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  our  guilt  is  unfpeakably 
greater  than  that  of  any  rebel  againd  an  earthly 
monarch  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  we  know  that  our 
Sovereign  is  “  Long-fuffering,  and  eafy  to  be  in- 
treated  more  ready  to  grant,  than  we  to  afk 
forgivenefs.  Well  then  may  we  adopt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet : 

What  better  can  we  do,  than  -  -  -  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  r  verent ;  and  there  confefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  Cent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  forrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek-  ?• 
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CHAPTER  III. 

» 

Chief  defetts  of  the  Religious  Syftem  of  the  bulk 
of  profejfed  Chrifiians ,  in  what  regards  our  Lord 
Jefts  Chrifi ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — with  a  Dif 
fertation  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  Paffions  in 
Religion . 

Sect .  I. 

SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINES. 


That  “  God  fo  loved  the  world,  as  of 
“  his  tender  mercy  to  give  his  only  Son  Jefus 
Chrift  for  our  redemption 

That  our  blefled  Lord  willingly  left  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  and  was  made  man.  :  ' 

That  44  he  was  defpifed  and  rejected  of  men, 
“  a  man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief 
That  44  he  was  wounded  tor  our  tranfgrellions  * 
“  that  he  was  bruifed  for  our  iniquities 

Fhat  44  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
“  us  all 

That  at  length  44  he  humbled  himfelf  even  to 
u  the  death  of  the  Crofs,  for  us  miferable  finners  • 
u  to  the  end  that  all  who  with  hearty  repentance 
44  and  true  faith  fhould  come  to  him,  might  not 
44  perifh,  but  have  everlafting  life/’ 

That  he  44  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  mak- 
44  ing  interceffion”  for  his  people  : 

That  44  being  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
41  his  Son,  we  may  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
44  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
"  time  of  need:"  * 
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That  our  Heavenly  Father  “  will  furely  give  his 
44  Holy  Spirit  to  thole  thatafk  him 

That  41  the  Spirit  of  God  mult  dwell  in  us  ;9 
and  that  44  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  ot  Chriif, 
44  he  is  none  of  his 

That  by  this  divine  influence  44  we  are  to  be  re- 
u  newed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  who 
44  created  us,”  and  44  to  be  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
44  righteoufnefs,  to  the  praife  of  the  glory  of  his 
44  grace  that  44  being  thus  made  meet  for  the  in- 
44  heritance  of  the  faints  in  light,”  we  (hall  fleep 
in  the  Lord;  and  that  when  the  laft  trumpet  fhall 
found,  this  corruption  (hall  put  on  incorruption — 
and  that  being  at  length  perfected  after  his  likenefs, 
we  (hall  be  admitted  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

Thefe  are  the  leading  Dodrines  concerning  our 
Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  held  by  the  Church  of 
England.  The  truth  of  them,  agreeably  to  our  ge¬ 
neral  plan,  will  be  taken  for  granted.  Fewofthofe, 
who  have  been  ufed  to  join  in  the  eftablifhed  form 
of  worfhip,  can  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  fo  inatten¬ 
tive,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  grand  truths,  which 
are  to  be  found  every  where  difperfed  throughout 
our  excellent  Liturgy.  Would  to  God  it  could  be 
prefumed,  with  equal  confidence,  that  all  who  af- 
fent  to  them  in  terms,  difcern  their  force  and  ex¬ 
cellency  in  the  underfianding,  and  feel  their  power 
in  the  affedions,  and  their  transforming  influence 
in  the  heart.  What  lively  emotions  are  they  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  in  us  of  deep  felf-abafement,  and 
abhorrence  of  our  fins  ;  and  of  humble  hope,  and 
firm  faith,  and  heavenly  joy,  and  ardent  love,  and 
active  unceafing  gratitude  ! 

But  here  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  found  the 
grand  deled  of  the  religion  of  the  bulk  ot  profeff- 
ed  Chriflians ;  a  defed,  like  the  palfy  at  the  heart, 
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which,  while  in  its  firft  attack,  it  changes  but 
little  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  body,  cx- 
tinguifhes  the  internal  principle  of  heat  and  mo¬ 
tion,  and  foon  extends  its  benumbing  influence  to 
the  remoteft  fibres  of  the  frame.  This  defe<ft  is 
clofely  connected  with  that  which  was  the  chief 
fubje&of  the  lalt  chapter  :  “  they  that  are  whole 
u  need  not  a  phyfician,  but  they  that  are  Tick.” 
Had  we  duly  felt  the  burthen  of  our  fins,  that 
they  are  a  load  which  our  ownftrength  is  wholly 
unable  to  fupport,  and  that  the  weight  of  them 
muft  finally  fink  us  into  perdition,  our  hearts 
would  have  danced  at  the  found  of  the  gracious 
invitation,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  yc  that  labour 
“  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
u  reft.*”  But  in  thofe  who  have  fcarcely  felt 
their  fins  as  any  incumbrance,  it  would  be  mere 
affectation  to  pretend  to  very  exalted'  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  value  and  acceptablenefs  of  the  prof¬ 
fered  deliverance.  This  pretence  accordingly, 
isfeldom  now  kept  up  ,*  and  the  moft  fuperficial 
obferver,  comparing  the  fentiments  and  views  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Chriftian  world,  with  the  articles 
{till  retained  in  their  creed,  and  with  the  ftrong 
language  of  feripture,  muft  be  (truck  with  the 
amazing  difproportion. 

To  pafs  over  the  throng  from  whofe  minds 
Religion  is  altogether  excluded  by  the  bufinefs 
or  the  vanities  of  life,  how  is  it  with  the  more 
decent  and  moral  ?  To  what  criterion  (hall  we 
appeal  ?  Are  their  hearts  really  filled  with  thefe 
things,  and  warmed  by  the  love  which  they  are 
adapted  to  infpire  ?  Then  furely  their  minds  are 
apt  to  ftray  to  them  almoft  unfeafonably  ;  or  at 
lead  to  haften  back  to  them  with  eagernefs,  when 
cfcaped  from  the  eftrangement  impofed  by  the 

*  Matt.  xi.  28, 
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neceftary  cares  and  bufinefs  of  life.  He  was  a 
mafterly  defcriber  of  human  nature,  who  thus 
pourtrayed  the  characters  of  an  undiflembled  af¬ 
fection  ; 

“  Unflaid  and  fickle  in  all  other  things, 

“  Save  in  the  conftant  image  of  the  object, 

<c  That  is  beloved. ’* 

u  And  how,"’  it  may  he  perhaps  replied,  “  do 
<c  you  know,  but  that  the  minds  of  thefe  people 
u  are  thus  occupied  ?  Can  you  look  into  the  bo- 
“  foms  of  men  ?”  Let  us  appeal  to  a  ted  to  which 
he  reforted  in  a  former  inftance.  u  Out  of  the 

abundance  of  the  heart, ?7  it  has  been  pro^ 
nounced,  the  mouth  fpeaketh.”  Take  thefe 
perfons  then  in  feme  weli  feleCted  hour,  and  lead 
the  converfation  to  the  fubjeCt  of  Religion.  The 
utmoft  which  can  be  effected  is,  to  bring  them 
to  talk  of  things  in  the  grofs.  They  appear  loft 
in  generalities  ;  there  is  nothing  precife  and  de¬ 
terminate,  nothing  which  implies  a  mind  ufed  to 
the  contemplation  of  its  objeCL  In  vain  you 
drive  to  bring  them  to  fpeak  on  that  topic, 
which  one  might  cxpcCt  to  be  ever  uppermost  in 
the  hearts  of  redeemed  Tinners.  They  elude 
all  your  endeavours;  and  if  you  make  mention 
of  it  yourfelf,  it  is  received  with  no  very  cordial 
welcome  at  leaft,  if  not  with  unequivocal  dif- 
guft;  it  is  at  the  beft  a  forced  and  formal  difeuf- 
fion.  The  excellence  of  our  Saviour’s  moral 
precepts,  the  kindnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  felf- 
denial  and  unblemifhed  purity  of  his  life,  his 
patience  and  mceknefs  in  the  hour  of  death,  can¬ 
not  indeed  be  fpoken  of  but  with  admiration, 
when  fpoken  of  at  all,  as  they  have  often  ex¬ 
torted  unwilling  praife  from  the  rnoft  daring  and 
malignant  infidels.  But  are  not  thefe  mentioned 
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as  qualities  in  the  abftraCt,  rather  than  as  the  per¬ 
fections  and  lineaments  of  our  patron  and  bene¬ 
factor  and  friend,  “  who  loved  us,  and  gave 
u  himfelf  for  us of  him  “  who  died  for  our 
u  offences,  and  rofe  again  for  our  juftification  ;** 
•c  who  is  even  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
iL  making  interceflion  for  us  Who  would 

think  that  the  kindnefs  and  humanity,  and  felf- 
denial,  and  patience  in  fuffering,  which  we 
fo  driiv  commend,  had  been  exerted  towards 
our fc Ives ,  in  aCts  of  more  than  finite  benevolence 
of  which  we  were  to  derive  the  benefit,  in  conde- 
feenfions  and  labours  fuhmitted  to  for  our  fakes, 
in  pain  and  ignominy,  endured  for  our  delive¬ 
rance  ? 

But  thefe  grand  truths  are  not  fuffered  tovanifh 
altogether  from  our  remembrance.  Thanks  to  the 
compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  more  than  to  too  many 
of  theoccupiersof  our  pulpits,  they  are  forced  upon 
our  notice  in  their  juft  bearings  and  connections, 
as  often  as  we  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
Yet  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  though  there 
entertained  with  decorum,  as  what  belong  to  the 
day  and  place,  and  occupation,  they  are  yet  too 
generally  heard  of  with  little  intereft  ;  like  the 
legendary  tales*  of  fome  venerable  liiftorian,  or 
other  tranfaCtions  of  great  antiquity,  if  not  of 
doubtful  credit,  which,  though  important  to  our 
anceftors,  relate  to  times  and  circumftances  fo 
different  from  our  own,  that  we  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  any  great  concern  in  them  ?  We 
hear  of  them  therefore  with  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  we  repeat  them  almoft  as  it  were  by  rote 
affuming  by  turns  the  language  of  the  deepeft 
humiliation  and  of  the  warmeft  thankfulnefs 
with  a  calm  unaltered  compofure  ;  and  when  the 
fervice  of  the  day  is  ended,  they  are  difmiffed  ah 
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together  from  our  thoughts,  till,  on  the  return 
of  another  Sunday,  a  freffi  attendance  on  public 
w  or  ill  ip  gives  occafion  for  the  renewed  expref- 
fions  of  our  periodical  gratitude.  In  noticing 
fuch  lukewarmnefs  as  this,  furely  the  writer 
were  to  be  pardoned,  if  he  were  to  be  betrayed 
into  fome  warmth  of  condemnation.  The  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  Socinian  indeed,  who  deny,  or  explain 
away  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel,  may 
be  allowed  to  feel,  and  talk  of  thefe  grand  truths 
with  little  emotion.  But  in  thofe  who  profefs  a 
fincere  belief  in  them,  this  coldnefs  is  inlup- 
portable.  The  greatell  pollible  fervices  of  man 
to  man  mull  appear  contemptible,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  u  the  unfpeakable  mercies  of  Chriil 
mercies  fo  dearly  bought,  fo  freely  bellowed— 
A  deliverance  from  eternal  mifery — The  gift  of 
“  a  crown  of  glory,  that  fadeth  not  away.” 
Yet,  what  judgment  flioukl  we  form  of  fuch  con- 
duft,  as  is  here  cenfured,  in  the  cafe  of  any  one 
who  had  received  fome  fignal  fervices  from  a 
fellow  creature  ?  True  love  is  an  ardent,  and  an 
a&ive  principle — a  cold,  a  dormant,  a  phlegma¬ 
tic  gratitude,  are  contradictions  in  terms.  When 
thele  generous  affections  really  exift  in  vigour,  are 
we  not  ever  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  value,  and 
enumerating  the  merits  of  our  benefactor  ?  How 
are  we  moved  when  any  thing  is  afferted  to  his 
difparagcmcnt !  How  do  we  delight  to  tell  of  his 
kindnels  !  With  what  pious  care  do  we  preferve 
any  memorial  of  him,  which  we  may  happen  to 
poffeis !  How  gladly  do  we  feize  any  opportunity 
of  rendering  to  him,  or  to  thofe  who  are  dear  to 
him,  any  little  good  offices,  which,  though  in 
themfelves  of  fmall  intrinfic  worth,  may  tellify 
the  fmccrity  of  our  thankfulnefs  !  I  he  very 
mention  of  his  name  will  cheer  the  heart,  and 
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light  up  the  countenance  !  And  if  he  be  now- 
no  more,  and  if  he  had  made  it  his  dying  re- 
quell  that,  in  a  way  of  his  own  appointment,  we 
would  occalionally  meet  to  keep  the  memory  of 
his  perfon,  and  of  his  fervices  in  lively  exer- 
cife  ;  how  ihould  we  refen t  the  idea  of  failing  in 
the  performance  of  fo  facred  an  obligation  ! 

Such  are  the  genuine  characters,  fuch  the  na¬ 
tural  workings  of  a  lively  gratitude.  And  can 
we  believe,  without  doing  violence  to  the  molt 
eftablifhed  principles  of  human  nature,  that 
where  the  efftds  are  fo  different,  the  internal 
principle  is  in  truth  the  fame? 

If  the  love  of  Chrilt  be  thus  languid  in  the 
bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  their  joy  and  trull  in 
him  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  vigorous. 
Here  again  we  find  reafon  to  remark,  that  there 
is  nothing  diftinCt,  nothing  fpecific,  nothing  which 
implies  a  mind  acquainted  with  the  nature,  and 
familiarized  with  the  ufe  of  the  Chriftian’s  pri¬ 
vileges,  habitually  folacing  itfclf  with  the  hopes 
held  out  by  the  Gofpel,  and  animated  by  the 
fenfe  of  its  high  relations,  and  its  glorious  re- 
verfion. 

The  do&rine  of  the  fancfiifying  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  to  have  met  with  Hill  worfe 
treatment.  It  would  be  to  convey  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  fcantinefs  of  the  conceptions  on  this 
head,  of  the  bulk  of  theChriflian  world,  to  affirm 
merely,  that  they  are  too  little  confcious  of  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  their  own  unaffifted  endeavours  after  ho- 
linefs  of  heart  and  lite,  and  that  they  are  not  daily 
employed  in  humbly  and  diligently  uling  the  ap¬ 
pointed  means  for  the  reception  and  cultivation  of 
the  divine  affiilance.  It  would  hardly  be  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  truth  to  albert,  that  for  the  mo  ft  part  their 
notions  on  this  fubjeft  are  fo  confided  and  faint, 
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that  they  can  fcarcely  be  faid  in  any  fair  fenfe  to 
believe  the  doftrine  at  all. 

The  writer  of  thefe  fheets  is  by  no  means  unap¬ 
prized  of  the  objections  which  he  may  expect  from 
thole,  whole  opinions  he  has  been  fo  freely  con¬ 
demning.  lie  is  prepared  to  hear  it  urged,  that* 
often  where  there  have  been  the  ftrongeft  pretences 
to  the  religious  affections,  of  which  the  want  has 
now  been  cenfured,  there  has  been  little  or  no¬ 
thing  of  the  reality  of  them  ;  and  that  even  omit¬ 
ting  the  inflances  (which  however  have  been  but 
too  frequent)  of  ffudied  hypocrify,  what  have  af- 
fumed  to  themfelves  the  name  of  religious  affec¬ 
tions,  have  been  merely  the  flights  of  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination,  or  the  workings  of  a  heated  brain  ;  in 
particular,  that  this  love  of  our  Saviour,  which  has 
been  fo  warmly  recommended,  is  no  better  than  a 
vain  fervor,  which  dwells  only  in  the  difordered 
mind  of  the  enthuliaff.  That  Religion  is  of  a  more 
Ready  nature  ;  of  a  more  fober  and  manly  quality  ; 
and  that  fhe  rejects  with  fcorn,  the  lupport  of  a 
mere  feeling,  fo  volatile  and  indeterminate,  fo  tri¬ 
vial  and  ufelefs,  as  that  with  which  we  would  allb- 
ciate  her  ;  a  feeling  varying  in  different  men,  and 
even  in  the  fame  man  at  different  times,  according 
to  the  accidental  flow  of  the  animal  fpirits;  a  feel¬ 
ing,  laffly,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  we  are 
from  our  very  nature,  hardly  iufceptible  towards  an 
invilible  Being. 

4t  As  to  the  operations  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,”  it 
may  probably  be  further  urged,  that  tc  it  is  perhaps 
lt  fcarcely  worth  while  to  lpend  much  time  in  in- 
“  quiring  into  the  theory,  when,  in  practice  at 
“  lead,  it  is  manifeff,  that  there  is  no  fure  criterion 
il  whereby  any  one  can  afcertain  the  reality  of  them, 
61  even  in  his  own  cafe,  much  lefs  in  that  of  ano- 
“  ther.  All  we  know  is,  that  pretenders  to  thefe 
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tc  extraordinary  affiftances,  have  never  been  want- 
44  ing  to  abufe  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  to 
44  try  the  patience  of  the  wife.  From  the  canting 
11  hypocrites  and  wild  fanatics  of  the  lad  century, 
44  to  their  lefs  dangerous,  chiefly  becaufe  lefs  fuc- 
44  cefsful,  defcendents  of  the  prefent  day,  we  hear 
14  the  fame  unwarranted  claims,  the  fame  idle  tales, 
44  the  fame  low  cant  ;  and  we  may  difcern  not  fel- 
44  dom  the  fame  mean  artifices  and  mercenary  ends. 
41  The  dodrine,  to  fay  the  bed  of  it,  can  only  ferve 
4t  to  favour  the  indolence  of  man,  while  profefling 
44  to  furnifh  him  with  a  compendious  method  of  be- 
44  coming  wife  and  good,  it  fuperfedes  the  neceflity 
44  of  his  own  perfonal  labours.  Quitting  therefore 
44  all  thefe  flothful  and  chimerical  fpeculations,  it  is 
44  true  wifdom  to  attach  ourfelves  to  what  is  more 
44  folid  and  pradical  ;  to  the  work  which  you  will 
44  not  yourfelf  deny  to  be  fufficiently  difficult  to 
44  find  us  of  itfelf  full  employment  :  the  work  of 
44  rectifying  the  diforders  of  the  paflions,  and  of 
“  implanting  and  cultivating  the  virtues  of  the  mo- 
44  ral  charader.5’  44  It  is  the  fervice  of  the  under- 
44  flanding  which  God  requires  of  us,  which  you 
44  would  degrade  into  a  mere  matter  of  bodily  tem- 
44  perament,  and  imaginary  impulfes.  You  are 
14  contending  for  that  which  not  only  is  altogether 
44  unworthy  of  our  Divine  Mader,  but  which,  with 
44  confiderate  men,  has  ever  brought  his  religion 
44  into  fufpicion  and  difrepute,  and  under  a  {hew 
44  of  honouring  him,  ferves  only  to  injure  and  dif- 
44  credit  his  caufe.”  Our  objedor,  warming  as  he 
proceeds,  will  perhaps  affume  a  more  impatient 
tone.  44  Have  not  thefe  dodrines,”  he  may  ex¬ 
claim,  44  been  ever  perverted  to  purpofes  the  mod 
44  difgraceful  to  the  religion  of  Jefus  ?  If  you  want 
44  an  indance,  look  to  the  flandard  of  the  inquili- 
44  tion,  and  behold  the  pious  Dominicans  toturing 
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44  their  miferable  vidims  for  the  Love  of  Chriil*. 
44  Or  would  you  rather  fee  the  eflfeds  of  your  prin- 
44  ciples  on  a  larger  lcale,  and  by  wholefale  (if  the 
44  phrafe  may  be  pardoned;)  call  your  eyes  acrols 
44  the  Atlantic,  and  let  your  zeal  be  edified  by  the 
44  holy  adivity  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  their 
44  apoilles  ot  the  wellern  hemilphere.  To  what 
44  elfe  have  been  owing  the  extenfive  ravages  of 
44  national  perfecutions,  and  religious  wars  and  cru- 
44  fades;  whereby  rapacity,  and  pride,  and  cruel- 
41  ty,  fheltering  themfelves  (fometimes  even  from 
44  the  furious  bigots  themfelves)  under  the  mafk  of 
44  this  ipecious  principle,  have  fo  often  afflided  the 
44  world  ?  The  Prince  of  peace  has  been  made  to 
44  affume  the  port  of  a  ferocious  conqueror,  and 
44  forgetting  the  meffage  of  good  will  to  men,  has 
44  iffued  forth  like  a  feeond  bcourge  of  the  Earthy, 
44  to  plague  and  defolate  the  human  fpecies.” 

Objection  dif cuffed. 

That  the  facred  name  of  Religion  has  been  too 
often  proflituted  to  the  moll  detefiable  purpofes  ; 
that  furious  bigots  and  bloody  perfecutors,  and  felf- 
interefied  hypocrites  of  all  qualities  and  dimenfions, 
from  the  rapacious  leader  of  an  army,  to  the  cant¬ 
ing  oracle  of  a  congregation,  have  falfely  called 
themfelves  Chrifiians,  are  melancholy  and  humili¬ 
ating  truths,  which  (as  none  fo  deeply  lament  them) 
none  will  more  readily  admit,  than  they  who  beft 
underfiand  the  nature,  and  are  moil  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  Chrifiianity.  We  are  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  alfo  without  difpute,  that  the  religious 

affedions,  and  the  dodrine  of  divine  affiftances, 

\ 

*  This  was  the  motto  on  their  banner. 

t  t  itle  of  Atlila  king  of  the  Huns,  whofs  defolatifig  ravages 
arc  well  known. 
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have  almoft  at  all  times  been  more  or  lefs  difgiaced 
by  the  falle  pretences  and  extravagant  conduct  of 
wild  fanatics  and  brain-lick  enthutialls.  All  this, 
however,  is  only  as  it  happens  in  other  inllances, 
wherein  the  depravity  of  man  perverts  the  bounty 
of  God.  Why  is  it  here  only  to  be  made  an  aigu- 
ment,  that  there  is  danger  of  abufe  ?  So  is  there  al¬ 
io  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  potent  and  operative  prin¬ 
ciples,  whether  in  the  natural  or  moral  world. 
Take  for  an  inftance  the  powers  and  properties  of 
matter.  Thele  were  doubtlefs  defigned  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  our  comfort  and  well-being  ;  yet  they  aie 
often  mifapplied  to  trifling  purpoles,  and  liill  mo:e 
frequently  turned  into  lo  many  agents  ot  mifery  and 
death.  On  this  fad  indeed  is  founded  the  well- 
known  maxim,  not  more  trite  than  juft,  that  the 
“  beft  things  when  corrupted  become  the  word  : 
a  maxim  which  is  eipecially  juft  in  the  inftance  of 
Religion.  For  in  this  cafe  it  is  not  merely,  as  in 
fome  others,  that  a  great  power,  when  mifehie- 
voufly  applied,  mud  be  hurtful  in  proportion  to  its 
ftrength  ;  but  that  the  very  principle  on  which  in 
general  we  depend  for  reftraining  and  retarding  the 
progrefs  of  evil,  not  only  ceales  to  interpole  any 
kindly  check,  but  is  actively  operative  in  the  oppo- 
lite  direction.  But  will  you  therefore  dilcard  Re¬ 
ligion  altogether  ?  T  he  experiment  was  lately  tried 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  profelTedly  on  this, 
very  ground.  I  he  eflects  however  with  which  Jt 
was  attended,  do  not  much  encourage  its  repetition. 
But  fuppofe  Religion  were  difearded,  then  Liberty 
remains  to  plague  the  world  ;  a  power  which  though 
when  well  employed,  the  difpenfer  of  light  and 
happinefs,  has  been  olten  proved,  and  eminently 
in  this  very  inftance,  to  be  capable  when  abided, 
of  becoming  infinitely  mifehievous.  Well  then, 
extinguifh  Liberty.  Then  what  more  abufed  by 
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falfe  pretenders,  than  patriotifm  ?  well,  extinguifh 
Patriotifm.  But  then  the  wicked  career  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  mull  have  been  checked  but  for 
Courage.  Blot  out  Courage — and  fo  might  you 
proceed  to  extinguifh  one  by  one,  Keafon,  and 
Speech,  and  Memory,  and  all  the  difcriminating 
prerogatives  of  man.  But  perhaps  moTe  than 
enough  has  been  already  urged,  in  reply  to  an  ob¬ 
jection,  which  bottoms  on  ground  fo  indefenlible, 
as  that  which  would  equally  warrant  our  condemn¬ 
ing  any  phyfical  or  moral  faculty  altogether,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ifs  being  Occafionally  abufed. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  our  opponent,  that  there 
is  no  way  whereby  the  validity  of  any  preten¬ 
tions  to  the  religious  afteftions  may  be  afcertained  ; 
it  mu  ft  partly  be  admitted.  Doubtlefs  we  are 
not  able  always  to  read  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
to  difcover  their  real  characters;  and  hence  it  is, 
tli at  we  in  fome  meafure  lie  open  to  the  falle  and 
hypocritical  pretences  which  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  againft  us  lb  triumphantly.  But  then  theft; 
pretences  no  more  prove  all  fimilar  claims  to  be 
founded  in  falfehood  and  hypocrify,  than  there 
having  been  many  falle  and  interefted  pretenders 
to  wifdom  and  honefty,  would  prove  that  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  wife  or  an  honclt  man. 
We  do  not  argue  thus  but  where  our  reafon  is 
under  a  corrupt  bias.  Why  fhould  we  be  fo 
much  furprized  and  fcandalized,  when  thele  im- 
poftors  are  detected  in  the  church  of  Chrift  ?  It 
is  no  more  than  our  blcffed  Mafterhimfelf  taught 
us  to  expeft ;  and  when  the  old  difficulty  is 
Hated,  u  didft  thou  not  fow  good  feed  in  thy 
“  field,  whence  then  hath  it  tares?”  his  own  an- 
fwer  furnifhes  the  belt  folution — “  an  enemy  hath 
“  done  this.” — Hypocrify  is  indeed  detectable , 
and  enthuliafm  fufficiently  mifehievous  to  juftify 
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#ur  guarding  againft  its  approaches  with  jealous 
care.  Yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  this 
occafion  for  obferving,  that  we  are  now  and  then 
apt  to  draw  too  unfavourable  conclufions  from 
unplcafant  appearances,  which  may  perhaps  be 
chiefly  or  altogether  owing  to  grols  or  confided 
conceptions,  or  to  a  difgufting  formality  of  de¬ 
meanor,  or  to  intermediate,  low,  or  improperly 
familiar  expreflions.  The  mode  and  language  in 
which  a  vulgar  man  will  exprefs  himfelf  on  the 
fubjeft  of  Religion,  will  probably  be  vulgar,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  people  of  literature  and  refine¬ 
ment  not  to  be  unreafonably  {hocked  by  fuch  vul¬ 
garities.  But  we  fhould  at  lead  endeavour  to 
correct  the  rafti  judgments  which  we  may  be  difi- 
pofed  to  form  on  thefe  occafions,  and  fhould  learn 
to  recognize  and  to  prize  a  found  texture  and 
juft  configuration,  though  difguifed  beneath  a 
homely  or  uncouth  drapery.  It  wTas  an  Apoftle 
who  declared  that  he  had  come  (to  the  learned 
and  accomplifiied  Grecians  too)  “  not  with  ex- 
46  cellency  of  fpecch,  or  the  wifdom  of  words.’7 
From  thefe  he  had  ftudioufly  abflained,  left  he 
fhould  have  feemed  to  owe  his  fuccefs  rather  to 
the  graces  of  oratory,  than  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
dottrines,  and  to  the  divine  power  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  Even  in  our  own  times, 
when  the  extraordinary  operations  and  miracu¬ 
lous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having  ceafed,  the 
neceflity  of  ftudy  and  preparation,  and  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  manner  as  well  as  matter,  in  order  to 
qualify  men  to  become  teachers  of  religion,  are 
no  longer  fuperfeded,  yet  it  is  no  more  than  an 
aft  of  jufticc  explicitly  to  remark,  that  a  body  of 
Chriftians,  which  from  the  peculiarly  offenfive 
groffnefs  of  language  in  ufe  among  them,  had, 
not  without  reafon,  excited  fufpicions  of  the  very 
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word  nature,  have  fince  reclaimed  their  cha- 
rafter*,  and  have  perhaps  excelled  all  mankind 
in  folid  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  love  of 
Chrift,  and  of  the  molt  ardent,  and  aCtive,  and 
patient  zeal  in  his  fervice.  It  is  a  zeal  tempered 
with  prudence,  foftened  with  mccknefs,  foberlv 
aiming  at  great  ends  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
well  adapted  means,  fupported  by  a  courage 
which  no  danger  can  intimidate,  and  a  quiet  con- 
ftancy  which  no  hardlhips  can  exhauft. 


Section  II, 

On  the  Admiffion  of  the  Paffions  into  Religion . 

The  objection  of  our  Opponent,  that  by  in- 
fitting  on  the  obligation  of  making  our  bleffed 
Saviour  the  objeft  of  our  religions  affections,  we 
are  degrading  the  worfhip  of  the  tinderitanding, 
and  are  fubftituting  and  /ailing  up  a  fet  of  mere 
feelings  in  its  Head,  is  one  which  defer ves  our 
molt  lerious  confideration.  If  it  be  juft,  it  is  de- 
cilivc  ;  for  ours  mu  ft  be  unqueftionably  “  a  rea- 
“  fonable  fervice.t”  The  Objeftor  mull  mean, 
either  that  thefe  affedtions  are  unreafonable  in 
themfclves,  or  that  they  are  mifplaced  in  reli¬ 
gion.  He  can  fcarcely  however  intend  that  the 
atfe  ft  ions  arc  in  their  own  nature  unreafonable. 
To  fuppofe  him  to  maintain  this  pofition,  were 
to  fuppofe  him  ignorant  of  what  every  fchool- 
boy  knows  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
mind.  We  fhall  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  cannot  be  his  meaning,  and  proceed  to  exa- 

*  Vide  the  teltimony  of  Welt  India  merchants  to  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  in  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Slave  Tiade. 

f  Rom.  xii.  i. 
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mine  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative.  Here 
alfo  it  may  either  be  intended,  that  the  affec¬ 
tions  are  mifplaced  in  Religion  generally,  or  that 
our  bleffed  Saviour  is  not  the  proper  object  of 
them.  The  (train  of  our  Objector’s  language, 
no  lefs  than  the  objections  themfelves  which  he 
has  urged,  render  it  evident  (that  perhaps  with¬ 
out  excluding  the  latter  po(ition)  the  former  is 
in  full  poffeffion  of  his  mind. 

This  notion  of  the  affections  being  out  of  place 
in  Religion,  is  indeed  an  opinion  which  appears 
to  be  generally  prevalent.  The  affeCtions  are 
regarded  as  the  ftrong  holds  of  enthufiafm.  It 
is  therefore  judged  moil  expedient  to  aft,  as  pru¬ 
dent  generals  are  ufed  to  do,  when  they  raze  the 
fortrefs,  or  fpike  up  the  cannon,  which  are  likely 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Mankind 
are  apt  to  be  the  dupes  of  mifapplied  terms;  and 
the  progrefs  of  the  perfuafion  now  in  question, 
has  been  confiderably  aided  by  an  abufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  not  fufficiently  checked  in  its  fir  ft  ad¬ 
vances,  whereby  that  fpecies  of  Religion  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  warm  and  affectionate  kind,  has 
been  fuffered  almoft  without  difturbance,  to 
ufurp  to  itfelf  the  epithet  of  rational .  But  Jet  not 
this  claim  be  too  haftily  admitted.  Let  the  po¬ 
rtion  in  queftion  be  thoroughly  and  impartially 
difeuffed,  and  it  will  appear,  if  I  miftake  not,  to 
be  a  grofs  and  pernicious  error.  If  amputation 
be  indeed  indifpenfable,  we  mud  fubmit  to  it  ; 
but  we  may  furely  expeCt  to  be  heard  with  pa¬ 
tience,  or  rather  with  favour  and  indulgence, 
while  we  proceed  to  (hew  that  there  is  no  need 
to  have  recourfe  to  fo  defperate  a  remedy. 
The  di  feu  hi  on  will  neccffarily  draw  us  into 
length.  But  ©ur  prolixity  will  not  be  greater 
than  may  well  be  claimed  by  the  importance  of 
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the  fubjeft,  efpecially  as  it  fcarcely  feems  to  have 
hitherto  diffidently  engaged  the  attention  of 
writers  on  the  fubje£t  of  Religion. 

It  cannot,  methinks,  but  afford  a  confiderable 
preemption  again  ft  the  do&rine  which  we  are 
about  to  combat,  that  it  propofes  to  exclude  at 
once  from  the  fervice  of  Religion  fo  grand  apart 
of  the  compofttion  of  man  ;  that  in  this  our  no- 
bleft  employment  it  condemns  as  worfe  than  ufe- 
lefs,  all  the  moft  active  and  operative  principles 
of  our  nature.  One  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  like 
the  organs  of  the  body,  fo  the  elementary  quali¬ 
ties  and  original  paffions  of  the  mind  were  all 
given  us  for  valuable  purpofes  by  our  allwifs 
Creator.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  fad  evidences 
of  our  fallen  condition,  that  they  are  now  peix- 
petually  tumultuatjng  and  rebelling  againft  the 
powers  of  reafon  and  confcience,  to  which  they 
ftiould  be  fubjeeft;  But  even  if  Revelation  had 
been  filent,  natural  reafon  might  have  in  fome 
degree  prefumed,  that  it  would  be  the  effeft  of  a 
Religion  which  ftiould  come  from  God,  com¬ 
pletely  to  repair  the  confequences  of  our  fuper- 
induced  depravity.  The  fchemes  of  mere  hu¬ 
man  wifdom  had  indeed  tacitly  confeffed,  that 
this  was  a  talk  beyond  their  ftrength.  Of  the 
two  moft  celebrated  fyftems  of  philofophy,  the 
one  exprefsly  confirmed  the  ufurpation  of  the 
paffions;  while  the  other,  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  regulate,  faw  nothing  left  but  to  extin- 
guiffi  them.  The  former  afted  like  a  weak  go¬ 
vernment,  which  gives  independence  to  a  rebel¬ 
lious  province,  which  it  cannot  reduce.  The  lat^ 
ter  formed  its  boafted  fcheme  merely  upon  the 
plan  of  that  barbarous  policy,  which  compofes 
the  troubles  of  a  turbulent  land  by  the  extei  mi  na¬ 
tion  of  it;,  inhabitants.  T  his  is  the  calm,  not  of 
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order,  but  of  inaction  ;  it  is  not  tranquillity, 
but  the  ftillnels  of  death  ; 

Trucidare  falfo  nomine  imperium,  &  ubi  folitudinem  laciunt, 
pacem  appellant — - 

Chriftianity,  we  might  hope,  would  not  be  driven 
to  any  fuch  wretched  expedients  ;  nor  in  fa£t 
does  flie  condefcend  to  them.  They  only  thus 
undervalue  her  ffrength,  who  miflake  her  charac¬ 
ter,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  powers.  It  is  her 
peculiar  glory,  and  her  main  office,  to  bring  all 
the  faculties  of  our  nature  into  their  juft  fiibor- 
dination  and  dependence  ;  that  fo  the  whole  man, 
complete  in  all  his  functions,  may  be  reftored  to 
the  true  ends  of  his  being,  and  be  devoted,  entire 
and  harmonious,  to  the  lervice  and  glory  of  God. 
“  My  fon,  give  me  thine  heart ” — “  Thou  (halt 
“  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  — ■ 
Such  are  the  direft  and  comprehenfive  claims 
which  are  made  on  us  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  We 
can  fcarcely  indeed  look  into  any  part  of  the  fa- 
cred  volume  without  meeting  abundant  proofs, 
that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Affections  which  Gocl 
particularly  requires.  Love,  Zeal,  Gratitude, 
Joy,  Hope,  Truft,  are  each  of  them  fpecified  ; 
and  are  not  allowed  to  us  as  weakneffes,  but  en¬ 
joined  on  us  as  our  bounden  duty,  and  commend¬ 
ed  to  us  as  our  acceptable  worfhip.  Where  paff- 
ages  arc  fo  numerous,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
particular  citations.  Let  it  be  fufficient  there¬ 
fore,  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  word  of  God. 
There  let  him  obferve  too,  that  as  the  lively  exer- 
cife  of  the  pafflons  towards  their  legitimate  objcCt, 
is  always  fpoken  of  with  praife,  fo  a  cold,  hard,  un¬ 
feeling  heart  is  reprefented  as  highly  criminal. 
Lukewarmnefsisftated  to  bethe  objeCtof  God’s  dif- 
guft  and  averfion  ;  zeal  and  love,  of  his  favour 
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and  delight  ;  and  the  taking  away  of  the  heart 
of  (lone  and  the  implanting  of  a  warmer  and 
more  tender  nature  in  its  (lead,  is  fpeeifically  pro* 
mifed  as  the  effect  of  his  returning  favour,  and 
the  work  of  his  renewing  grace.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  an  infpired  teacher,  in  behalf  of  thofe  for 
whom  he  was  molt  interelted,  44  that  their  love” 
(already  acknowledged  to  be  great)  44  might 
44  abound  yet  more  and  more  Thofe  modes 
of  worfhip  are  let  forth  and  preferibed,  which 
are  belt  calculated  to  excite  the  dormant  affec¬ 
tions,  and  to  maintain  them  in  lively  exercife  ; 
and  the  aids  of  mulic  and  finging  are  exprefsly 
fuperadded  to  increafe  their  effeCt.  If  we  look 
to  the  mod  eminent  of  the  Scripture  Characters, 
we  (hall  find  them  warm,  zealous,  and  affection¬ 
ate.  When  engaged  in  their  favourite  work  of 
celebrating  the  goodnefsof  their  Supreme  Bene¬ 
factor,  their  fouls  appear  to  burn  within  them, 
their  hearts  kindle  into  rapture  ;  the  powers  of 
language  are  inadequate  to  the  expreflion  of  their 
tranfports  ;  and  they  call  on  all  nature  to  fvveli 
the  chorus,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  hallelujahs 
of  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  praife.  The  man  af¬ 
ter  God’s  own  heart  mofl  of  all  abounds  in  thefe 
glowing  effufions  •  and  his  competitions  appear  to 
have  been  given  us  in  order  to  let  the  tone,  as  it 
were,  to  all  fucceeding  generations.  According¬ 
ly  (to  quote  the  words  of  a  late  excellent  prelate*, 
who  was  himfelf  warmed  with  the  fame  heaven¬ 
ly  flame)  44  in  the  language  of  this  divine  book, 
44  the  praifes  of  the  church  have  been  offered  up 
44  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  from  age  to  age:” 
Again,  when  it  pleafed  God  to  check  the  future 
Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  wild  career,  and  to 
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make  him  a  monument  of  transforming  grace  ; 
was  the  force  of  his  affections  diminifhed,  or  was 
it  not  only  that  their  direction  was  changed  ?  He 
brought  his  affeCtions  entire  and  unabated  into 
the  fervice  of  his  blefied  Matter.  His  zeal  now 
burned  even  with  an  increafe  of  brightnefs  ;  and 
no  intenfenefs,  no  continuance  of  fuffering  could 
allay  its  ardor,  or  damp  the  fervors  of  his  trium¬ 
phant  exultations.  Finally — The  worfliip  and 
fervice  of  the  glorified  fpirits  in  Heaven,  is  not 
reprefented  to  us  a  cold  intellectual  inveftiga- 
tion,  but  as  the  worfliip  and  fervice  of  gratitude 
and  love.  And  furely  it  will  not  be  difputed, 
that  it  fhould  be  even  here  the  humble  endeavor 
of  thofe,  who  are  promifed  while  on  earth  “  to 

be  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
<c  of  the  faints  in  light/’  to  bring  their  hearts  in¬ 
to  a  capacity  for  joining  in  thofe  everlafting 
praifes. 

But  it  may  not  be  unadvifabie  for  the  writer 
here  to  guard  again!!  a  miftaken  fuppofition,  from 
which  the  mind  of  our  ObjcCior  by  no  means  ap¬ 
pears  exempt,  that  the  force  of  the  religious  af¬ 
fections  is  to  be  mainly  eftimated  (I  had  almofl 
faid  by  the  thermometer)  by  the  degree  of  mere 
animal  fervor,  by  ardors,  and  tranfports,  and  rap¬ 
tures,  of  which,  from  conftitutional  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  perfon  may  be  eafily  fulceptible  ;  or  into 
which  daily  experience  mull  convince  us,  that 
people  of  ftrong  conceptions  and  of  warm  pat 
fions  may  work  thcmfelves  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  where  their  hearts  are  by  no  means  truly 
or  deeply  interefted.  Every  tolerable  aCtor  can 
atteft  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Thefe  high  de¬ 
grees  of  the  paffions  bad  men  may  experience, 
good  men  may  want.  They  may  be  affeCted  ; 
they  may  be  genuine ;  but  whether  genuine  or 
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affeCled,  they  form  not  the  true  ftandard  by 
which  the  real  nature  or  ftrength  of  the  religious 
affections  is  to  be  determined.  To  afeertain  thefe 
points,  we  mult  examine,  whether  they  appear 
to  be  grounded  in  knowledge,  to  have  their  root 
in  ftrong  and  juft  conceptions  of  the  great  and 
manifold  excellences  of  their  object,  or  to  be 
ignorant,  unmeaning,  or  vague  ;  whether  they 
are  natural  and  eafy,  or  conftrained  and  forced  5 
wakeful  and  apt  to  fix  on  their  great  objeCts,  de¬ 
lighting  in  their  proper  nutriment  (if  the  expref- 
fion  may  be  allowed)  the  exercifesof  prayer  and 
praife,  and  religious  contemplation  ;  or  volunta¬ 
rily  omitting  offered  occafions  of  receiving  it,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  them  v.  ith  little  expectation,  loo  ing 
back  on  them  with  little  c  omplacency,  and  being 
difappointed  of  them  with  little  regret  :  by  obferv- 
ing  whether  thefe  religious  affeCtions  are  merely 
occafional  vifitants,  or  the  abiding  inmates  of  the 
foul  :  whether  they  have  got  the  maftery  over  the 
vicious  paflions  and  propenfities,  with  which  in 
their  origin,  and  natu  re  and  tendency,  they  ai  e 
at  open  variance  ;  or  whether  if  the  viClory  be  not 
yet  complete,  the  war  is  at  lead  conflant  and  the 
breach  irreconcilable  :  whether  they  moderate  and 
regulate  all  the  inferior  appetites  and  defires  which 
are  culpable  only  in  their  excefs,  thus  driving  to 
reign  in  the  bofom  with  a  lettled  undilputed  pre* 
dominance  :  by  examining,  whether  above  all  they 
manifed  themfelvcs  by  prompting  to  the  a  Clive  dif- 
cliarge  of  the  duties  of  life,  the  perfonal,  and  do* 
medic,  and  relative,  and  profedional,  and  facial,  and 
civil  duties.  Here  the  widenefs  of  their  range  and 
the  univerfality  of  their  influence,  will  generally 
ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  from  tliofe  part  al  efforts 
of  diiig  nee  and  1  elf  denial,  to  which  mankind  are 
prompt  d  by  luboruinate  motives.  All  proofs, 
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other  thati  this  deduced  from  condudt,  are  in  fome 
degree  ambiguous.  This,  this  only,  whether  we 
argue  from  Reafon  or  from  Scripture,  is  a  Jure  in¬ 
fallible  criterion.  From  the  daily  incidents  of 
conjugal  and  domeftic  life,  we  learn  that  a  heat  of 
affedlion  occafionally  vehement,  but  fuperficial  and 
tranfitory , may  confift  too  well  with  acourle  of  con- 
dudl,  exhibiting  inconteftible  proofs  of  negledt  and 
unkindnefs.  But  the  paffion,  which  alone  the 
Holy  Scriptures  dignify  with  the  name  of  Love,  is 
a  deep,  not  a  fuperficial  feeling;  a  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent,  not  an  occafional  emotion.  It  proves 
the  validity  of  its  title,  by  adlions  correfponding 
with  its  nature,  by  practical  endeavours  to  gratify 
the  wifhes  and  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  ob- 
jedl  of  affection.  “  If  a  man  love  me,  he  wi  1  keep 
u  my  fayings.”  “  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that 

we  keep  his  commandments.”  This  therefore, 
is  the  belt  (landard  by  which  to  try  the  quality,  or 
the  quality  being  afeertained,  to  eftimate  the 
ftrength  of  the  religious  affedtions.  Without  fuf- 
fering  ourfelves  to  derive  too  much  complacency  from 
tranfient  fervors  of  devotion,  we  fhould  carefully 
and  frequently  prove  ourfelves  by  this  iefs  dubitable 
teft  ;  impartially  examining  our  daily  condudt  ;  and 
often  comparing  our  adtual,  with  our  poffible  fervi- 
ces,  the  fair  amount  of  our  exertions,  with  our  na¬ 
tural  or  acquired  means  and  opportunities  of  ufe- 
fulnefs. 

After  this  large  explanation,  the  prolixity  of 
which  will  we  truft  be  pardoned  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  danger  of 
miftakes  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
we  are  perfectly  ready  to  concede  to  the  Objedtor, 
whofe  arguments  we  have  fo  long  been  confider- 
ing,  that  the  religious  affedtions  mu  ft  beexpedied 
to  be  more  or  Iefs  lively  in  different  men,  and  in 
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the  fame  man  at  different  times,  in  proportion  to 
natural  tempers,  ages,  filiations,  and  habits  of 
life.  But,  to  found  an  objection  on  this  ground, 
would  be  as  unreafonable  as  it  were  altogether  to 
deny  the  obligation  of  the  precepts,  which  com¬ 
mand  us  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of  the  indigent, 
becaufe  the  infinitely  varying  circumftances  of 
mankind  muff  render  it  impoffible  to  fpecify  be¬ 
forehand  the  fum  which  each  individual  ought 
on  the  whole  to  allot  to  this  purpofe,  or  to  fix  in 
every  particular  inftance,  on  any  determinate 
meafure,  and  mode  of  contribution.  To  the  one 
cafe  no  lefs  than  to  the  other,  we  may  apply  the 
maxim  of  an  eminent  writer;  “  An  honeft  heart 
“  is  the  beft  cafuifl.”  He  who  every  where  but 
in  Religion  is  warm  and  animated,  there  only 
phlegmatic  and  cold,  can  hardly  expeft  (elpeci- 
ally  if  this  coldnefs  be  not  the  fubjeT  of  un¬ 
feigned  humiliation  and  forrow)  that  his  plea  on 
the  ground  of  natural  temper  fliouid  be  admitted  ; 
any  more  than  that  of  a  perfon  who  fhould 
urge  his  poverty  as  a  j unification  of  his  not  re¬ 
lieving  the  wants  of  the  ncceffitous,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  fhould  be  launching  out  into  ex- 
pcncc  without  reftraint,  on  occafions  in  which  he 
fhould  be  really  prompted  by  his  inclinations. 
In  both  cafes,  u  it  is  the  willing  mind  which  is 
u  required.”  Where  that  is  found,  u  every 
cc  man  will  be  judged  according  to  what  he  hath, 
“  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not."'” 

After  the  decifive  proofs  already  adduced  from 
the  word  of  God,  of  the  unreafonableneis  of  the 
objection  to  the  ad  million  of  the  paflions  into  Re¬ 
ligion,  all  farther  arguments  may  appear  fuper- 
fluous  to  any  one  who  is  difpofed  to  bow  to  ferip- 
turai  authority.  Yet  the  point  isoffo  much  im- 

*  2  Cor.  viii,  1 2, 
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portance,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  fo  little  regarded, 
that  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  continue  the  difcuf- 
fion.  The  bed  refults  of  our  unclerdanding  will 
be  (liewn  to  fall  in  with  what  clearly  appears  to 
be  the  authoritative  language  of  revelation  ;  and 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  affections  to  the  lervice 
of  Religion,  will  prove  to  be  not  only  what  fober 
reafon  may  permit,  as  in  fome  fort  allowable  ; 
but  to  be  that  which  Ihe  clearly  and  drongly 
diftates  to  our  deliberate  judgments,  as  being 
what  the  circumdances  of  our  natural  condition 
indifpenfably  require.  We  have  every  one  of  us 
a  work  to  aceomplifh,  wherein  our  eternal  inte- 
refts  are  at-dake;  a  work  to  which  we  are  natu¬ 
rally  indifpofed.  We  live  in  a  world  abounding 
with  objefts  which  didraCt  our  attention  and  di¬ 
vert  our  endeavours;  and  a  deadly  enemy  is 
ever  at  hand  to  feduce  and  beguile  us.  If  we 
perfevere  indeed,  fuccefs  is  certain;  but  our  ef¬ 
forts  mud  know  no  remiffion.  There  is  a  call 
on  us  for  vigorous  and  continual  refolution,  felf- 
denial,  and  activity.  Now,  man  is  not  a  being 
of  mere  intellect. 

Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  fequor, 

is  a  complaint  which,  alas!  we  all  of  us  might 
daily  utter.  The  flighted  felicitation  of  appe¬ 
tite  is  often  able  to  draw  us  to  act  in  opposition, 
to  our  cleared  judgment,  •  our  highed  intereds 
and  mod  refelute  determinations.  Sickncfs,  po¬ 
verty,  difgrace,  and  even  eternal  mifery  itfelf, 
fometimes  in  vain  fo  licit  our  regards  ;  they  are 
all  excluded  from  the  view,  and  thrud  as  it  were 
beyond  the  fphere  of  vificfn,  by  feme  poor  unfub- 
ftantia!  tranlient  objeCt,  fo  minute  and  con¬ 
temptible  as  almod  to^efcape  the  notice  of  the  eye 
of  reafon.  *  } 
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Thefe  obfervations  are  more  flrikingly  con¬ 
firmed  in  our  religious  concerns  than  in  any 
other  ;  becaufe  in  them  the  interefts  at  flake  are 
of  tranfcendant  importance  :  but  they  hold 
equally  in  every  inltance  according  to  its  mea- 
fure,  wherein  there  is  a  call  for  laborious,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  continued  exertions,  from  which  any 
one  is  likely  to  be  deterred  by  obflacles,  or  fe- 
duced  by  the  folicitations  of  pleafure.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  in  the  cafe  of  any  fuch  ar¬ 
duous  and  neceffary  undertaking  ?  The  anfwer  is 
obvious — You  Ihould  endeavour  not  only  to  con¬ 
vince  the  underflanding,  but  alfo  to  affeft  the 
heart  ;  and  for  this  end,  you  mu(l  fecure  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  paffions.  This  is  indeed  the 
courfe  which  would  be  naturally  followed  by 
every  man  of  common  underhanding,  who  fliould 
know  that  fome  one  for  whom  he  was  deeply  in- 
terefled,  a  child,  for  inftance,  or  a  brother,  were 
about  to  enter  on  a  long,  difficult,  perilous,  and 
critical  adventure,  wherein  fuccefs  was  to  be  ho¬ 
nour  and  affluence  ;  defeat  was  to  be  contempt 
and  ruin.  And  hill  more,  if  the  parent  were 
convinced  that  his  child  poffeffed.facultics  which, 
ftrenuoufly  and  unremittingly  exerted,  would 
prove  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  enter- 
prize,  but  knew  him  alfo  to  be  volatile  and  jn- 
conhant,  and  had  rcalon  to  doubt  his  refolution 
and  his  vigilance  ;  how  would  the  friendly  moni¬ 
tor's  endeavour  be  redoubled,  fo  to  poifefs  his 
pupil's  mind  with  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
undertaking,  that  there  fliould  be  no  opening  for 
the  entrance  of  any  inferior  confederation  ! 

“  Weigh  well  (he  would  fay)  the  value  of  the 
“  obicft  for  which  you  are  about  to  contend,  and 
“  contemplate  and  ftudy  its  various  excellences, 
u  till  your  whole  foul  be  on  fire  for  its  acquiii- 
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44  tion.  Confider  too,  that,  if  you  fail,  mifcry 
44  and  infamy  are  united  in  the  alternative  which 
44  awaits  you.  Let  not  the  miftakcn  notion  of  its 
44  being  a  fafe  and  eafy  fervice,  for  a  moment  be- 
44  guile  you  into  the  difcontinuance  or  remiffion 
44  of  your  efforts.  Be  aware  of  your  imminent 
44  danger,  and  at  the  fame  time  know  your  true 
44  fecurity.  It  is  a  fervice  of  labour  and  peril  ; 
44  but  one  wherein  the  powers  which  you  poflefs, 
44  ftrenuoufly  and  perleveringly  exerted,  cannot 
44  but  crown  you  with  victory.  Accuftom  your- 
44  felf  to  look  firft  to  the  dreadful  confequences 
44  of  failure  ;  then  fix  your  eye  on  the  glorious 
44  prize  w7hich  is  before  you ;  and  when  your 
44  ftrength  begins  to  fail,  and  your  fpirits  are 
44  well  nigh  exhaufted,  let  the  animating  view 
44  rekindle  your  refolution,  and  call  forth  in 
44  renewed  vigour  the  fainting  energies  of  your 
44  foul.” 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  unerring  obferver, 
44  The  children  of  this  world  are  wifer  in  their 
44  generation  than  the  children  of  light.”  And 
it  is  indifputably  true,  that  in  religion  we  have  to 
argue  and  plead  with  men  for  principles  of  a&ion, 
the  wifdom  and  expediency  of  which  are  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  in  matters  of  worldly 
concern.  So  it  is  in  the  inftancc  before  us. 
The  cafe  which  has  been  juft  described,  is  an 
exaeft,  but  a  faint  reprefentation  of  our  condition 
in  this  life.  Frail  and  44  infirm  of  purpofe,”  wre 
have  a  bufinefs  to  execute  of  fnpreme  and  indif- 
penfable  necelfity.  Solicitations  to  ncgleft  it 
every  where  bound  •  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
are  numerous  and  urgent  ;  and  the  night  of 
death  cometh,  how  foon  we  know  not,  44  when 
44  no  man  can  work.”  All  this  is  granted.  It 
leems  to  be  a  ftate  of  things  wherein  one  ftiould 
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look  out  with  folicitude  for  more  powerful  Si¬ 
mulants.  Mere  knowledge  is  confeffedly  too 
weak.  The  affections  alone  remain  to  fupply 
the  deficiency.  They  precifely  meet  the  occa- 
lion,  and  fuit  the  purpofes  intended.  Yet,  when 
we  propole  to  fit  ourfelves  for  our  great  under¬ 
taking,  by  calling  them  in  to  our  help,  we  are  to 
be  told  that  we  are  afting  contrary  to  reafon.  Is 
this  reafonable,  to  (trip  us  fir  ft  of  our  armour 
of  proof,  and  then  to  fend  us  to  the  fharpeft  of 
encounters?  To  fummon  us  to  the  feverefit  la¬ 
bours,  but  firft  to  rob  us  of  the  precious  cordials 
which  (liould  brace  our  finews  and  recruit  our 
ftrength  ? 

Let  thefe  pretended  advocates  for  reafon  at 
length  then  confefs  their  lolly,  and  do  juftice  to 
the  fuperior.wHdom  as  well  as  goodnefs  of  our 
heavenly  Inftru&or,  who  better  undemanding 
our  true  condition,  and  knowing  our  froward- 
nefs  and  inadvertency,  has  mod  reafonably  as 
well  as  kindly  pointed  out  and  enjoined  cn  us  the 
ufe  of  thofe  aids  which  may  counteract  our  in¬ 
firmities  ;  who  commanding  the  effect,  has  com¬ 
manded  alfo  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  ac- 
complifhcd. 

And  now,  if  the  ufe  of  the  affections  in  reli¬ 
gion,  in  general ,  be  at  length  ihevvn  to  be  con¬ 
formable  to  reafon,  it  will  not  require  many 
words  to  prove  that  our  blefled  Saviour  is  the 
proper  object  of  them.  We  know  that  love, 
gratitude,  joy,  hope,  trull,  (the  afieCtions  in  quef- 
tion)  have  all  their  appropriate  objcCts.  Now 
it  mud  be  at  once  conceded,  that  if  thefe  appro¬ 
priate  objects  be  not  exhibited,  it  is  perfectly  un- 
reafonahie  to  cxpcCt  that  the  correlpondcnt  pal- 
fions  fhould  be  excited.  If  we  afk  for  love,  in 
the  cafe  of  an  object  which  has  no  excellence  or 
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dcfirablenefs ;  for  gratitude,  where  no  obligation 
has  been  conferred  ;  for  joy,  where  there  is  ne 
iuft  caufe  of  felf-congratulation  ;  for  hope,  whero 
nothing  is  expected  :  for  truft,  where  there  exiffs 
no  ground  of  reliance  ;  then  indeed,  we  mu  ft  kiis 
the  rod,  and  patiently  fubmit  to  correction.  This 
would  be  indeed  Egyptian  bondage,  to  demand 
the  effeCts  without  the  means  of  producing  them. 
Is  the  cafe  then  fo  ?  Are  we  ready  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  our  adorable 
Saviour,  and  again  to  fay  of  him  4i  in  whom 
4‘  dwelleth  all  the  fulnels  of  the  Godhead  bodily/* 
that  44  he  hath  no  form  or  comelinels ;  and 
44  when  we  fhail  fee  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that 
44  we  Ihould  defire  him?*”  Is  it  no  obligation, 
that  he  who  44  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
44  with  God,”  {liould  yet.  for  our  fakes  44  make 
44  himfelf  of  no  reputation,  and  take  upon  him 
44  the  form  of  a  fervant,  and  be  made  in  the  like- 
44  of  men  ;  and  humble  himfelf,  and  become 
44  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
44  crofs  !  f”  Is  it  no  caufe  of  44  joy ,  that  to  us  is 
44  born  a  Saviour, by  whom  we  may  44  be  de- 
44  livered  from  the  power  of  darknefs  ;  and  be 
44  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
44  of  the  faints  of  light  ?$”  Can  there  be  a  44  hope 
44  comparable  to  that  of  our  calling^” — “Which 
44  is  Chrift  in  11s,  the  hope  of  glory  ?|j”  Can 
there  be  a  truft  to  be  preferred  to  the  reliance  on 

Chrift  Jefus  ;  who  is  the  fame  yefterday,  to- 
44  day,  and  forever  ?*#”  Surely,  if  our  Opponent 
be  not  dead  to  every  generous  emotion,  he  can¬ 
not  look  his  own  objection  in  the  face,  without  a 
blufh  offliame  and  indignation.” 

*  Ifaiah,  liii.  2.  J  Luke,  ii.  10,  11.  Eplief.  i.  18. 

f  Philip,  ii,  6,  7,  8.  J  Col.  i.  12,  13.  ||  Col.  i.  27. 

**  Heb.  xiii.  8. 


Confide  rat  t  on  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Affections  to - 

wards  an  invifbie  Being . 


But  forced  at  laff  to  retreat  from  his  favourite 
pofition,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  affections  towards  our  blelled  Saviour  are  not 
unrealonable  ;  he  flill  however  maintains  the  com¬ 
bat,  fuggeffing  that  bv  the  verv  conffitution  of  our 
nature,  we  are  not  fulceptible  of  them  towards  an 
invifible  Being  ;  in  whole  cafe,  it  will  be  added, 
we  are  ll^ut  out  from  all  thofe  means  of  communh 
cation  and  intercourfe,  which  knit  and  cement  the 
union  between  man  and  man* 

We  mean  not  to  deny  that  there  is  fomething 
in  this  objedion.  It  might  even  feem  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Scripture  in  its  favour- — 11  He  that 
lt  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  feen,  how 
ct  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  leen*  ?”  And 
it  was  indeed  no  new  remark  in  Horace’s  davs  , 


Segnius  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aares, 
Qnam  quce  funt  oculis  fubjedta  fidelibus. 


We  receive  imprefiions  more  readily  from  vifible  * 
objeds,  we  feel  them  more  ffrongly,  and  retain 
them  more  durably.  But  though  it  muff:  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  this  circumftance  makes  it  a  more  difficult 
talk  to  preferve  the  aflfedions  in  queffion  in  a  health¬ 
ful  and  vigorous  ffate ;  is  it  thereby  rendered  im- 
poffible  ?  This  were  indeed  a  moll  precipitate  con- 
clufion  ;  and  any  one  who  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
admit  the  truth  of  it,  might  be  at  leaft  induced  to 
hefitate,  when  he  fhould  refled;  that  the  argument 
applies  equally  againft  the  pqffibility  of  the  love  of 
God,  a  duty  of  which  the  moll  curfory  reader  ol 

*  i  John,  iv.  20 
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Scripture,  if  he  admit  its  divine  authority,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  indifpenfable  obligation.  But 
we  need  only  look  back  to  the  Scripture  proofs 
which  have  been  lately  adduced,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  religious  affeClions  are  therein  inculcated 
on  us,  as  a  matter  of  high  and  ferious  obligation. 
Hence  we  may  be  affured  that  the  impoffibility  Hat¬ 
ed  by  our  Opponent  does  not  exift. 

Let  us  fcrutinize  this  matter,  however,  a  little 
more  minutely,  and  we  (hall  be  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  though  the  conclufion  may  make  againft 
ourfelves,  that  the  objection  vanifhes  when  we  fair¬ 
ly  and  accurately  inveftigate  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  With  this  view,  let  us  look  a  little  into 
the  nature  of  the  affeftions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  whence  it  is  that  they 
derive  their  nutriment,  and  are  found  from  experi¬ 
ence  to  increafe  in  ft rength. 

The  ftate  of  man  is  fuch,  that  his  feelings  are 
not  the  obedient  fervants  of  his  reafon,  prompt  at 
once  to  follow  its  dictates,  as  to  their  diredion, 
and  their  meafure,  Excellence  is  the  juft  object  of 
love;  good  in  expectancy,  of  hope;  evil  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  of  fear ;  our  fellow  creatures’  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  fufferings,  conftitute  the  juft  objects  of 
pity.  Each  of  thefe paflions,  it  might  bethought, 
would  be  excited,  in  proportion  to  what  our  reafon 
fhould  inform  us  where  the  magnitude  and  confe- 
quent  claims  of  its  correfponding  objed.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  Take  firft  for  a  proof 
the  inftance  of  pity.  We  read  of  flaughtered  thou- 
fands  with  lefs  emotion,  than  wc  hear  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  (hocking  accident  which  has  happened  in 
the  next  ftreet  ;  the  diftreffes  of  a  novel,  which  at 
the  fame  time  we  know  to  be  fictitious,  affect  us 
more  than  the  dry  narrative  of  a  battle.  We  be¬ 
come  fo  much  interefted  by  thefe  incidents  of  the 
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imagination  (aware  all  the  while  that  they  are  mere¬ 
ly  fuch)  that  we  cannot  fpeediiy  banilh  them  from 
our  thoughts,  nor  recover  the  tone  of  our  minds  ; 
•and  often,  we  fcarcely  bring  ourlelves  to  lay  down 
our  book  at  the  call  of  real  misfortune,  of  which 
we  go  perhaps  to  the  relief  on  a  principle  of  duty, 
but  with  little  fenfe  of  intereft  or  emotion  of  tender- 
nefs.  It  were  eafy  to  drew  that  it  is  much  the  fame 
in  the  cafe  of  the  other  affections.  Whatever 
be  the  caufe  of  this  difproportion,  which  (as  me- 
taphyfics  fall  not  within  our  province)  we  (hall 
not  ftop  to  examine,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  There 
appears  naturally  to  be  a  certain  ftrangenefs  be¬ 
tween  the  paflion  and  its  obj'eCt,  which  familiarity 
and  the  power  of  habit  mult  gradually  overcome.^ 
You  mult  contrive  to  bring  them  into  clofe  contact ; 
they  mult  be  jointed  and  glued  together  by  the  par¬ 
ticularities  of  little  incidents.  Thus  in  (he  produc¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  the  phyfical  world,  the  flint  and  the 
ft  cel  produce  not  the  effect  without  collifion  ;  the 
rudeft  Barbarian  will  tell  us  the  neceffity  of  attri¬ 
tion,  and  the  chemift  of  mixture.  Now,  an  ob¬ 
ject,  it  is  admitted,  is  brought  into  clofer  contatt  with 
its  correfponding  paflion,  by  being  feen  and  con- 
verfed  with.  This  we  grant  is  one  way  ;  but  does 
it  follow  that  there  is  no  other?  To  affert  this,  would 
be  fomething  like  maintaining,  in  contradiction  to 
univerfal  experience,  that  objects  of  vifion  alone 
are  capable  of  attracting  our  regard.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  unfounded  than  iuch  a  fuppofition. 
It  might  appear  to  be  too  nearly  approaching  to  the 
ludicrous  to  fugged  as  an  example  to  the  contrary, 
the  metaphyncian’s  attachment  to  ms  in  mbltandal 
f peculations,  or  the  zeal  difpiayed  in  tne  purfuit, 


Extra  flumrr.anua  niocma  mur.u, 
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cf  abflract  fciences,  where  there  is  no  idea  of  bring 
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ing  them  “  within  the  vifible  diurnal  fphere”  to 
the  vulgarity  of  practical  application.  1  he  infiance 
of  the  novel  beforementioned,  proves,  that  we 
may  be  extremely  affedted  by  what  we  know  to  be 
merely  ideal  incidents  and  beings.  By  much  think¬ 
ing  or  talking  of  any  one  ;  by  ufing  our  minds  to 
dwell  on  his  excellences  ;  by  placing  him  in  imagi-  . 
nary  fituations  which  intereft  and  affect  us  ;  we  find 
ourfelves  becoming  infenfibly  more  and  more  at¬ 
tached  to  him  :  whereas  it  is  the  fureft  expedient  for 
extinguifhing  an  attachment  which  already  exifis, 
to  engage  in  fuch  occupations  or  fociely,  as  may 
caufeour  cafual  thoughts  and  more  fixed  meditations 
to  be  diverted  from  the  objedl  of  it.  Aik  a  mother 
wrho  has  been  long  fcparated  from  her  child,  efpe- 
cially  it  he  has  been  in  circumftances  of  honour, 
or  of  danger,  to  draw  her  attention  to  him,  and  to 
keep  it  in  wTakefulnefs  and  exercife,  and  ike  wall 
tell  you,  that  fo  far  trom  becoming  lefs  dear,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  grown  more  the  object  of  her  affec¬ 
tions.  She  feems  to  herfelf  to  love  him  even  better 
than  the  child  who  has  been  living  under  her  roof, 
and  has  been  daily  in  her  view.  How  does  fhe  re¬ 
joice  in  his  good  fortune,  and  weep  over  his  dif- 
trefies  !  With  what  impatience  does  fhe  anticipate 
the  time  of  his  return  ! 

We  find  therefore  that  fight  and  perfonal  inter- 
courfe  do  not  feem  neceffary  to  the  produ&ion  or 
increafe  cf  attachment,  where  the  means  of  clofe 
contact  have  been  afforded  ;  butontheother  hand,  if  an 
objeft  have  been  prevented  from  coming  into  clofe 
contat 7,  fight  and  perfonal  intercourfe  are  notfufficient 
to  give  it  the  power  o f  exciting  the  affections  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  real  magnitude.  Suppofe  the  cafe  of 
a  perfon  whom  we  have  often  feen,  and  may  have 
occafionally  converled  with,  and  of  whom  we  have 
been  told  in  the  general,  that  lie  poffefles  extraor¬ 
dinary  merits.  We  affent  to  the  affertion.  But  if 


So 
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we  have  no  knowledge  of  particulars,  no  clofe  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  nothing  in  (hort  which  brings 
his  merits  home  to  us,  they  intered  us  lefs  than  what 
we  know  to  be  a  far  inferior  degree  of  the  very 
fame  qualities  in  one  of  our  common  aflociates.  A 
parent  has  feveral  children,  all  conftantly  under  his 
eye,  and  equally  dear  to  him.  Yet  if  any  one  of 
them  be  taken  ill,  it  is  brought  into  fo  much  clofer 
contad  than  before,  that  it  feems  to  abforb  and  en- 
grofs  the  parent’s  whole  affection.  Thus  then,  tho5 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  an  object  by  being  vifible 
may  thereby  excite  its  correfponding  affection  with 
more  facility  ;  yet  this  is  manifeftly  far  from  being 
the  prime  confideration.  And  fo  far  are  we  from 
being  the  flaves  of  the  fenfe  of  vifion,  that  a  fami¬ 
liar  acquaintance  with  the  intrinfic  excellences  of  an 
object,  aided,  it  mufl  be  admitted,  by  the  power  of 
habit,  will  render  us  almod  infenfible  to  the  impref- 
fions  which  its  outward  form  conveys,  and  able  en¬ 
tirely  to  lofe  the  confcioulnefs  of  an  imfightly  ex¬ 
terior. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  fore¬ 
going  obfervations  furnifh  an  explanation,  lefs  dif- 
creditable  than  that  which  has  been  fometimes  given, 
of  an  undoubted  phenomenon  in  the  human  mind, 
that  the  greateft  public  misfortunes,  however  the 
underftanding  may  lefture,  are  apt  really  to  affe£t 
our  feelings  lefs  than  the  mod  trivial  difader  which 
happens  to  ourfelvcs.  An  eminent  writer  (a)  fcarce- 
ly  overdated  the  point  when  he  oblerved.  “  that  it 
“  would  occafion  a  man  of  humanity  more  real  dif- 
“  turbance  to  know  that  he  was  the  next  morning 
“  to  lofe  his  little  finger,  than  to  hear  that  the 

great  empire  of  China  had  been  fuddenly  fwal- 
cc  lowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  T  he  thoughts  of  the 
ct  former,  would  keep  him  awake  all  night ;  in  the 

(<7)  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  Vide  Theory  oF  Moral  Sentiments. 
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“  latter  cafe,  after  making  many  melancholy  reflec- 
“  tions  on  the  precarioufnefs  of  human  life,  and 
“  the  vanity  of  all  the  labours  of  man  which  could 
u  be  thus  annihilated  in  a  moment ;  after  a  little 
u  fpeculation  too  perhaps  on  the  caufes  of  the  dif- 
<c  after,  and  its  effects  in  the  political  and  commer- 
66  cial  world ;  he  would  purfue  his  bufinefs  or  his 
“  pleafure  with  the  fame  eafe  and  tranquillity  as  if 
no  fuch  accident  had  happened  ;  and  fnore  at 
><c  night  with  the  moft  profound  ferenity  over  the 
i(  ruin  of  a  hundred  million  of  his  fellow  creatures.  . 
<c  Selfifhnefs  is  not  the  caufe  of  this,  for  the  molt 
<c  unfeeling  brute  on  earth  would  lurely  think  no- 
“  thing  of  the  lofs  of  a  finger,  if  he  could  thereby 
“  prevent  fo  dreadful  a  calamity.”  This  do&rine 
of  contad  which  has  been  opened  above,  affords  a 
fatisfaftory  folution ;  and  from  all  which  has  been  * 
faid  (the  writer  has  reafon  perhaps  to  apologize  for 
the  length  of  the  dilcufiion)  the  circumftances,  by 
which  the  affeftions  of  the  mind  towards  any  parti¬ 
cular  objecft  are  generated  and  ftrengthened,  may 
be  eafily  collected.  T  he  chief  of  thefe  appear  to  be, 
whatever  tends  to  give  a  diftinct  and  lively  impref- 
fion  of  the  object,  by  fetting  before  us  its  minute 
parts,  and  by  often  drawing  towards  it  the  thoughts  ■ 
and  affections,  fo  as  to  inveft  it  by  degrees  with  a 
confirmed  afcendency  :  whatever  tends  to  excite 
and  to  keep  in  exercife  a  lively  intereft  in  its  be¬ 
half:  in  other  words  ;  full  knowledge,  diftinft  and 
frequent  mental  entertainment,  and  pathetic  con¬ 
templations.  Suppofing  thefe  means  to  have  been 
ufed  in  any  given  degree,  it  may  be  expected,  that 
they  will  be  more  or  lefs  efficacious,  in  proportion 
as  the  intrinfic  qualities  of  the  object  afford  greater 
or  lefs  fcope  for  their  operation,  and  more  or  fewer 
materials  with  which  to  work.  Can  it  then  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  they  will  be  of  no  avail  when  fteadilv 
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praftifed  in  the  cafe  of  our  Redeemer  !  If  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  hope, 
and  truft,  are  not  utterly  extinft  within  us,  they 
cannot  but  be  called  forth  by  the  various  corref- 
ponding  objects  which  that  blelfed  contemplation 
would  gradually  bring  forth  to  our  view.  Well 
might  the  language  of  the  apoftle  be  addreffed  to 
Chriftians,  “  Whom  having  not  feen  ye  love  ;  in 
“  whom,  though  now  ye fee  him  not ,  yet  believing, 
“  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unfpeakable,  and  full  of  glo- 
“  ry  ^ 

But  frefh  confederations  pour  in  to  render  in  this 
instance,  the  plea  of  its  being  impoffible  to  love  an 
invifible  being,  {till  more  invalid.  Our  bleffed  Sa¬ 
viour,  if  we  may  be  permitted  fo  to  fay,  is  not  re¬ 
moved  far  from  us ;  and  the  various  relations  in 
which  we  hand  towards  him,  feem  purpofely  made 
known  to  us,  in  order  to  furnifh  fo  many  different 
bonds  of  connection  with  him,  and  confequent  oc- 
cafions  of  continual  intercourfe.  He  exhibits  not 
himfelf  to  us  u  dark  with  exceffive  brightnefs,” 
but  is  let  down  as  it  were  to  the  poffibilities  of  hu¬ 
man  converfc.  We  may  not  think  that  he  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  entering  into  our  little  concerns,  and  fym- 
pathizing  with  them  ;  for  we  are  gracioufly  affured 
that  he  is  not  one  (,i  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
“  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  having  been  in  all  points 
“  tempted  like  as  we  aref.”  The  figures  under 
which  he  is  reprefented,  are  fuch  as  convey  ideas  of 
the  utinoft  tendernefs.  cc  He  fliall  feed  his  flock 
“  like  a  fhepherd  ;  he  fhall  gather  the  lambs  in  his 
“  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bofom,  and  {hall  gent- 
“  ly  lead  thofe  that  are  with  young}.” — “  They 
c6  fhall  not  hunger  nor  thirft,  neither  ihall  the  heat 

*  i  Pet.  i.  8.  t  Ifaiah,  xl.  II. 

f  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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iC  nor  fun  finite  them  ;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on 
“  them,  fhall  lead  them,  even  by  the  fprings  of  wa- 
“  ter  fhall  he  guide  them*.”  4S  1  will  not  leave  you 
“  orphans  (a)”  was  one  of  his  laft  confolatory  de¬ 
clarations!.  The  children  of  Chrift  are  here  fepa- 
rated  indeed  from  the  perfonal  view  of  him  ;  but 
not  from  his  paternal  affeftion  and  paternal  care. 
Meanwhile  let  them  quicken  their  regards  by  the 
animating  anticipation  of  that  bleffed  day,  when  he 

"  who  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  will 
•  *  «  .  .  _  .  _  _ 


u 


C(  come  again  to  receive  them  unto  himfelf.”  Then 


cc 


fhall  they  be  admitted  to  his  more  immediate  pre¬ 
fence :  u  Now  we  fee  through  a  glafs  darkly;  but 
"  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then 
fhall  I  know,  even  as  I  am  known];. ” 

Surely  more  than  enough  has  been  now  faid  to 
prove  that  this  particular  cafe,  from  its  very  nature, 
furnifhes  the  moft  abundant  and  powerful  confide- 
rations  and  means  for  exciting  the  feelings  ;  and 
it  might  be  contended,  without  fesr  of  refutation, 
that  by  the  diligent  and  habitual  ufe  of  thofe  con- 
fiderations  and  means,  we  might  with  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  of  fuccefs,  engage  in  the  work  of  raifing 
our  affeftions  towards  our  bleffed  Saviour  to  a  ftate 
of  due  force  and  activity.  But,  bleffed  be  God, 
we  have  a  ftill  better  reliance ;  for  the  grand  cir- 
cumftance  of  all  yet  remains  behind,  which  the 
writer  has  been  led  to  defer,  from  his  wifh  to  con¬ 
tend  with  his  opponents  on  their  own  ground. 
I  his  circumftance  is,  that  here,  no  lefs  than  in  other 
particulars,  the  Chriftian’s  hope  is  founded,  not  on 
the  {peculations  or  the  flrength  of  man,  but  on  the 
declaration  of  Him  who  cannot  lie  on  the  power  of 
Omnipotence. 


*  Ifai'ab’  xll'x-  IO-  t  John,  xiv.  18.  {  1  Cor.  xiii.  i2, 

(a)  I  he  word  Comfortlefs  is  rendered  in  the  margin  Orphans. 
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We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  is  one  main 
part  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  im¬ 
plant  thefe  heavenly  principles  in  the  human  mind, 
and  to  cherifh  their  growth.  We  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  in  anfwer  to  our  prayers,  this  aid 
from  above  will  give  efficacy  to  our  earned  en¬ 
deavours,  it:  ufed  in  humble  dependance  on  divine 
grace.  We  may  therefore  with  confidence  take  the 
means  which  have  been  fuggeded.  But  let  us,  in 
our  turn  be  permitted  to  afk  our  opponents,  have 
they  humbly  and  perfeveringly  applied  for  this  di¬ 
vine  drength  ?  or  declaiming  that  aflidance,  per¬ 
haps  as  tempting  them  to  indolence,  have  they 
been  fo  much  the  more  ftrenuous  and  unwearied  in 
the  ufe  of  their  own  unaided  endeavours  ?  or  rather 
have  they  not  been  equally  negligent  of  both  ?  Re¬ 
nouncing  the  one,  they  have  wholly  omitted  the 
other.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  They  even 
reverie  all  the  methods  which  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  calculated  to  increafe  regard  ;  and 
exactly  follow  that  courfe  which  would  be  purfued 
by  any  one  who  fhould  with  to  reduce  an  exceflive 
affection.  Yet  thus  leaving  untried  all  the  means, 
which,  whether  from  Reafon  or  Scripture,  we  main¬ 
tain  to  be  neceflary  to  the  production  of  the  end, 
nay  ufing  fuch  as  are  of  a  direCtly  oppofite  nature, 
thefe  men  prefume  to  talk  to  us  of  impoffibilities  ! 
We  may  rather  contend  that  they  furnifh  a  frefh 
proof  of  the  foundnefs  ot  our  reafonings.  We  lay 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  pofition,  that  Ipeculalive 
knowledge  alone,  that  mere  fuperficial  curforycon- 
liderations,  will  be  of  no  avail.  Nothing  is  to  be 
done  without  the  diligent  continued  ufe  of  the  ap¬ 
pointed  method.  They  themfelves  afford  an  in- 
fiance  of  the  truth  of  our  affertions ;  and  while 
they  fupply  no  argument  againft  the  efficacy  of  the 
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mode  prescribed,  they  acknowledge  at  lead  that 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  any  other. 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Chriftians  of  a 
higher  order,  to  thofe  who  have  actually  proved  the 
truth  of  our  reafonings  ;  who  have  not  only  af¬ 
filiated  the  name,  but  who  have  poffeffed  the  fub- 
ftance,  and  felt  the  power  of  Chridianity  ;  who 
though  often  foiled  by  their  remaining  corruptions, 
and  fliamed  and  cad  down  under  a  fenfe  of  their 
many  imperfections,  have  known  in  their  better 
feafons,  what  it  was  to  experience  its  firm  hope,  its 
dignified  joy,  its  undraken  trud,  its  more  than  hu¬ 
man  confolations.  In  their  hearts,  love  alfo  to¬ 
wards  their  Redeemer  has  glowed  ;  a  love  not  fu- 
pcrficial  and  unmeaning,  (think  not  that  this  would 
be  the  fubjeft  of  our  praife)  but  condant  and  ra¬ 
tional,  refulting  from  a  drong  impreffion  of  the 
worth  of  its  obieft,  and  heightened  by  an  abiding 
fenfe  of  great,  unmerited,  and  continually  accumu¬ 
lating  obligations  ;  ever  manifeding  itfelf  in  afts  of 
diligent  obedience,  or  of  patient  differing.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  illudrious  ornaments  of  the  Englilh 
church.  They  realized  the  theory  which  we  have 
now  been  faintly  tracing.  Look  to  their  ^writings, 
and  you  will  find  that  their  thoughts  and  affeftions 
had  been  much  exercifed  in  habitual  views  of  the 
bleffed  Jefus.  Thus  they  ufed  the  required  means . 
What  were  the  effeds  ?  Perfecution  and  didrefs, 
degradation  and  contempt  in  vain  affailed  them — 
all  thefe  evils  ferved  but  to  bring  their  affeftions 
into  clofer  contact  with  their  objeCl ;  and  not  only  did 
their  love  feel  no  diminution  or  abatement,  but  it 
rofe  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  occafion,  and 
burned  with  an  increafe  of  ardour  ;  and  when 
brought  forth  at  lad  to  a  cruel  and  ignomini¬ 
ous  death,  they  repined  not  at  their  fate  ;  but 
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rather  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
fufTer  for  the  name  of  Chrift.  By  the  blefhng  of 
Cod  the  writer  might  refer  to  dill  more  recent 
times.  But  left  his  authorities  fhould  be  difputed, 
let  us  go  to  the  Apoftles  of  our  Lord  ;  and  while, 
on  a  very  curfory  perufal  of  their  writings,  we 
mud  acknowledge  that  they  commend  and  even 
prefcribe  to  us  the  love  of  Chrift,  as  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Chriftian  graces  ;  fo  on  a  more  atten¬ 
tive  infpeftion  of  thofe  writings,  we  (hall  difcover 
abundant  proofs  that  they  were  themfelves  blight 
examples  of  their  own  precept ;  that  our  bleffed 
Saviour  was  really  the  objeft  of  their  warmed  af¬ 
fection,  and  what  he  had  done  and  differed  for 
them  the  continual  matter  of  their  grateful  re¬ 
membrance. 

The  difpofition  fo  prevalent  in  the  bulk  of  nomi¬ 
nal  Chriftians,  to  forma  religious  fyftem  for  them¬ 
felves,  inftead  of  taking  it  from  the  word  of  God, 
is  ftrikingly  obfervable  in  their  fcarceiy  admitting, 
except  in  the  tnoft  vague  and  general  fenfe,  the 
doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we 
look  into  the  Scriptures  for  information  on  this 
particular,  we  learn  a  very  different  leflon.  We  are 
in  them  diftinctly  taught  that  “  of  ourfelves  we 
«  can  do  nothing;”  that  “  we  are  by  nature 
“  children  of  wrath,”  and  under  the  power  of  the 
evil  fpii  it,  our  underftandings  being  naturally  dark, 
and  our  hearts  averfe  from  fpiritual  things  ;  and  wre 
are  direCted  to  pray  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten  our  underftandings,  to  difiipate 
cur  prejudices,  to  purify  our  corrupt  minds,  and 
to  renew  us  after  the  image  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
It  is  this  influence  which  is  reprefented  as  originally 
awakening  us  from  (lumber,  as  enlightening  us  in 
darknefs,  as  “  quickening  us  when  dead*,”  as  de- 

*  Eph.  ii.  i.  5, 
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ic  livering  us  from  the  power  of  the  devil,”  as 
drawing  us  to  God,  as  “  tranflating  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Sonf,”  as  “  creating  us 
cc  anew  in  Chrift  Jefus§,”  as  “  dwelling  in  us,  and 
c<  walking  in  us|  fo  that  “  putting  off  the  old 
“  man  with  his  deeds,”  we  are  to  confider  ourfelves 
as  “  having  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed 
u  in  knowledge  after  the  image  o f  Him  that  created 
“  him^[ and  as  thofe  who  are  to  be  “  an  habi- 
“  tation  of  God  through  the  Spirit5**.”  It  is  by 
this  Divine  affiftance  only  that  we  can  grow  in 
Grace,  and  improve  in  all  Holinefs.  So  exprefsly, 
particularly,  and  repeatedly  does  the  word  of  God 
inculcate  thefe  leffons,  that  one  would  think  there 
were  lcarcely  room  for  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  thofe  who  admit  its  authority.  Sometimes 
(a)  the  whole  of  a  Chriftian’s  repentance  and 
faith,  and  confequent  holinefs,  are  afcribed  generally 
to  the  Divine  influence  ;  fometimes  thefe  are  fpoken 
of  feparateJy,  and  afcribed  to  the  fame  Almighty 
power.  Sometimes  different  particular  graces  of  the 
Chriflian  character,  thofe  which  refpert  our  duties 
and  tempers  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  no  lefs 
than  thofe  which  have  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  particularly  traced  to  this  fource.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  all  referred  collectively  to  this  com¬ 
mon  root,  being  comprehended  under  the  compen¬ 
dious  denomination  of  u  the  Fruits  of  the  Spirit.” 
In  exart  correfpondence  with  thefe  reprefentations, 
this  aid  from  above  is  promifed  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture  for  the  production  of  thofe  efferts ;  and 

t  Col.  i.  13.  ||  2  Cor.  vi.  1 6. 

§  Ephef.  ii.  10.  Col.  iii.  9,  10, 

*  **  Ephef.  ii.  22. 

(a)  Vide  Dr.  Doddridge’s  eight  Sermons  on  Regeneration, 
a  molt  valuable  compilation  ;  and  M’Laurin’s  ElTayon  Divine 
Grace. 
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the  withholding  or  withdrawing  of  it  is  occafionally 
threatened  as  a  punifhment  for  the  fins  of  men,  and 
as  one  of  the  molt  fatal  confequences  of  the  Divine 
difpleafure. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  ftri&ly 
agrees  with  the  reprefentation,  which  has  been  here 
given  of  the  inftru&ions  of  the  word  of  God. 


Sect.  iv. 

Inadequate  conceptions  entertained  by  nominal  Chrifiians 

of  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God . 

IF  then  it  be  indeed  fo  as  has  been  now  hated  ; 
that,  in  contradiction  to  the  plaineft  dictates  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  ritual  of  our  eftablifhed 
Church,  the  lanctifying  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  our  reconciliation  to  God, 
the  purchafe  of  our  Redeemer’s  death,  and  his  belt 
gift  to  his  true  difciples,  are  too  generally  underva¬ 
lued  and  flighted  ;  il  it  be  alio  true,  as  was  iormer- 
ly  proved,  that  our  thoughts  of  the  bleffed  Saviour 
are  confufed  and  faint,  our  alledions  towards  him 
languid  and  lukewarm,  little  proportioned  to  what 
they,  who  at  fuch  a  price  have  been  refeued  from 
ruin,  and  endowed  with  a  title  to  eternal  glory, 
might  be  juftly  expelled  to  feel  towards  the  Author 
of  their  deliverance  ;  little  proportioned  to  what 
has  been  felt  by  others,  raniomed  from  the  fame 
ruin,  and  partakers  of  the  fame  inheritance  ;  if 
this,  let  it  be  repeated,  be  indeed  fo,  let  us  not  flint 
our  eyes  againlt  the  perception  of  our  real  ftate ; 
but  rather  endeavour  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  fource. 
We  are  loudly  called  on  to  examine  well  our  founda¬ 
tions.  If  any  thing  be  there  unfound  or  hollow,  the 
fuperftrudure  cou'd  not  be  fate,  though  its  exteri- 
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or  were  lefs  fufpicious.  Let  the  queftion  then  be 
afked,  and  let  the  anfwer  be  returned  with  all  the 
confideration  and  folenmity  which  a  queftion  fo  im¬ 
portant  may  juftly  demand,  whether, in  the  grandcon- 
cern  of  all,  the  means  of  a  finncr's  acceptance  with 
God ,  there  be  not  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the 
nominal  Chriftians  whom  we  have  been  addrefling, 
too  generally  entertain  very  fuperficial,  and  confut¬ 
ed,  and  (to  fpeak  in  the  fofteft  terms)  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  notions  ?  Is  there  not  caufe  to  fear,  that 
with  little  more  than  an  indiflinft  and  nominal  re¬ 
ference  to  Him  who  u  bore  our  fins  in  his  own  bo- 
“  dy  on  the  tree/’  they  really  reft  their  eternal 
hopes  on  a  vague,  general  perfuafion  of  the  unqua¬ 
lified  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being;  or  that,  Hill 
more  erroneoufly,  they  rely  in  the  main,  on  their 
own  negative  or  pofitive  merits  ?  66  They  can  look 
“  upon  their  lives  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  con- 
gratulate  themfelves  on  their  inoffenfivenefs  in 
fociety  ;  on  their  having  been  exempt,  at  leaft, 
46  from  any  grofs  vice,  or  if  fometiines  accidentally 
iC  betrayed  into  it,  on  its  never  having  been  indulg- 
“  ed  habitually  ;  or  if  not  even  fo”  (for  there  are 
but  few  who  can  fay  this,  if  the  term  vice  be  ex¬ 
plained  according  to  the  ftri <ft  requifitions  of  the 
Gofpel)  “  yet  on  the  balance  being  in  their  favour, 
Cc  or  on  the  whole  not  much  againfl  them,  when 
cc  their  good  and  bad  actions  are  fairly  weighed,  and 
64  due  allowance  is  made  for  human  frailty. ”  Thefe 
confiderations  are  fufficient  for  the  moft  part  to  cotn- 
pofe  their  apprehenfions  ;  thele  are  the  cordials 
which  they  find  moft  at  hand  in  the  moments  of  fe- 
rious  thought,  or  of  occafional  dejection  ;  and 
fometimes  perhaps  in  feafons  of  lefs  than  ordinary 
felf-complacency,  they  call  in  alfo  to  their  aid  the 
general  perluafion  of  the  unbounded  mercy  and  pi- 
ty  of  God.  Yet  perfons  of  this  defcrjption  by  no 
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means  difclaim  a  Saviour,  or  avowedly  relinquifli 
their  title  to  a  (hare  in  the  benefits  of  his  death. 
They  clofe  their  petitions  with  the  name  of  Chrifi ; 
but  if  not  chiefly  from  the  eft  eft  of  habit,  or  out  of 
decent  conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  faith,  yet  fure- 
ly  with  fomething  of  the  fame  ambiguity  of  princi¬ 
ple  which  influenced  the  expiring  philofopher,  when 
he  ordered  the  cufiomary  mark  of  homage  to  be 
paid  to  the  god  of  medicine. 

Others  go  farther  than  this  ;  for  there  are  many 
{hades  of  difference  between  thofe  who  flatly  re¬ 
nounce,  and  thofe  who  cordially  embrace  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Redemption  by  Chrifi.  This  clafs  has  a 
fort  of  general,  indeterminate,  and  ill  underfiood 
dependence  on  our  bieffed  Saviour.  But  their 
hopes,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  diftindtly  made  out  (for 
their  views  a!fo  are  very  obfcurej  appear  ultimately 
to  bottom  on  the  perfuafion  that  they  are  now, 
through  Chrifi,  become  members  of  a  new  difpen- 
fation,  wherein  they  will  be  tried  by  a  more  lenient 
rule  than  that  to  which  .hey  mufi  have  been  other- 
wife  fubjeet.  “  God  will  not  now  be  extreme  to 
tc  mark  what  is  done  amifs  :  but  will  difpenfe  with 
cc  the  rigorous  exactions  of  his  law,  too  ftrict  in- 
u  deed  for  fuch  frail  creatures  as  we  are  to  hope  that 
cc  we  can  fulfil  it.  Chrifiianity  has  moderated  the 
cc  requifitions  of  Divine  Juftice ;  and  all  which  is 
cc  now  required  of  us,  is  thankfully  to  trufi  to  the 
u  merits  of  Chrifi  for  the  pardon  of  our  fins,  and 
cc  the  acceptance  of  our  fincere  though  imperfect 
“  obedience.  The  frailties  and  infirmities  to  which 
“  our  nature  is  liable,  or  to  which  our  fituation 
cc  in  life  expofes  us,  will  not  be  feverely  judged : 

and  as  it  is  practice  that  really  determines  the 
“  character,  we  may  reft  fatisfied,  that  if  on  the 
66  whole  our  lives  be  tolerably  good,  wre  (hall  efcape 
with  little  or  no  punifhment,  and  through  Jefus 
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“  Chrift  our  Lord,  fhall  be  finally  partakers  of  hea- 
“  venly  felicity.” 

We  cannot  dive  into  the  human  heart,  and 
therefore  fhould  always  fpeak  with  caution  and 
diffidence,  when  from  external  appearances  or  de¬ 
clarations  we  are  affirming  the  exigence  of  any  in¬ 
ternal  principles  and  feelings ;  efpecially  as  we  are 
liable  to  be  miffed  by  the  ambiguities  of  language, 
or  by  the  inaccuracy  with  which  others  may  ex- 
prefs  themfelves.  But  it  is  fometimes  not  difficult 
to  any  one  who  is  accufiomed,  if  the  phrafe  may 
be  allowed,  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind, 
to  difcern,  that  generally  fpeaking,  the  perfons 
who  ufe  the  above  language,  rely  not  fo  much  on 
the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  on  the  agency  of  Divine 
Grace,  as  on  their  own  power  of  fulfilling  the 
moderated  requifitions  of  Divine  Juftice.  He  will 
hence  therefore  difcover  in  them  a  difpofition 
rather  to  extenuate  the  malignity  of  their  difeafe, 
than  to  magnify  the  excellence  of  the  proffered  re¬ 
medy.  He  will  find  them  apt  to  palliate  in  them¬ 
felves  what  they  cannot  fully  juftify,  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  good  qua¬ 
lities  and  commendable  actions,  to  fet  as  it  wrcre  in 
an  account  the  good  againft  the  bad  ;  and  if  the 
refult  be  not  very  unfavourable,  they  conceive 
that  they  (hall  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefits  of 
our  Saviour’s  fufferings  as  a  tiling  of  courfe.  They 
have  little  idea,  fo  little,  that  it  might  almoft  be 
affirmed  that  they  have  no  idea  at  all,  of  the  im¬ 
portance  or  difficulty  of  the  duty  erf  what  the 
Scripture  calls  “  fubmitting  ourfelves  to  the  righte- 
66  oufnefs  of  God  or  of  our  pronenefs  rather  to 
juftify  ourfelves  in  his  fight,  than  in  the  language 
of  imploring  penitents  to  acknowledge  ourfelves 
guilty  and  helplefs  finners.  They  have  never  fum- 
moned  themlelves  to  this  entire  and  unqualified 
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renunciation  of  their  own  merits,  and  their  own 
flrength  ;  and  therefore  they  remain  ftrangers  to 
the  natural  loftinefs  of  the  human  heart,  which 
fuch  a  call  would  have  awakened  into  aQion,  and 
roufed  to  rofiftance.  All  thefe  their  feveral  errors 
naturally  remit  from  the  miftaken  conception  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  They  confider  not  that  Chriftianity  is  a 
fcheme  for  juftifying  the  ungodly*  ”  by  Chrift’s 
dying  for  them  a  when  yet  finners t  (a) a  fcheme 
“  for  reconciling  us  to  God — when  enemies  and 
for  making  the  fruits  of  holinefs  the  effe£ls\,  not  the 
caufe ,  of  our  being  juftified  and  reconciled :  that, 
in  fhort,  it  opens  freely  the  door  of  mercy,  to  the 
greateft  and  vilelh  of  penitent  finners  ;  that  obey¬ 
ing  the  blefied  impulfe  of  the  grace  of  God, 
whereby  they  had  been  awakened  from  the  fleep 
of  death,  and  moved  to  feek  for  pardon,  they 
i  light  enter  in,  and  through  the  regenerating  in- 
:  ;  3 ice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  enabled  to 

r.f;,  f  >rth  the  fruits  of  Righteoufncfs.  But  they 
v.  :h, r  conceive  of  Chriftianity  as  opening  the  door 
of  mercy,  that  thefe  who  on  the  ground  of  their 

•  Rom.  iv.  5.  f  Ibid.  v.  6 — 8. 

y<t)  The  writer  trufls  lie  cannot  be  mifunderftood  to  mean 
tint  any,  continuing  finners  and  ungodly,  can,  by  believing,  be 
accepted  or  finally  faved.  The  following  chapter,  particularly 
the  latter  part  of  it,  (Seftion  vi.)  would  abundantly  vindicate.’ 
him  from  any  fuch  milconllruction.  Meanwhile,  he  will  only 
remark,  that  true  faith  (in  which  repentance  is  confidered  as 
involved)  is  in  Scripture  regarded  as  the  radical  principle  of  hot 
linefs.  If  the  root  exift,  the  proper  fruits  will  be  brought  forth. 
An  attention  to  this  confideratiou  would  have  eafily  explained 
and  reconciled  thofe  paiTages  of  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  James’s 
Epiftles,  which  have  furnifiied  fo  much  matter  of  argument  and 
criticifm.  St.  James,  it  may  be  obferved,  all  along  fpeaksof  4 
man,  not  who  has  faith,  but  who  fays  that  he  has  faith.  Vide 
James  ii.  14,  See .  See. 

J  Vide  Note  Ch.  iv.  Sc<ft.  yi. 
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own  merits  could  not  have  hoped  to  juftify  thcm- 
felves  before  God,  may  yet  be  admitted  for  Chrift’s 
fake,  on  condition  of  their  having  previoufly  fatis- 
fied  the  moderated  requifitions  of  Divine  juftice. 

.  In  fpeaking  to  others  alfo  of  the  Gofpel  fcheme, 
they  are  apt  to  talk  too  much  of  terms  and  per¬ 
formances  on  our  part,  on  which  we  become  en¬ 
titled  to  an  intereft  in  the  bufferings  of  Chrift  ;  in- 
ftead  of  Rating  the  benefits  of  Chrift’s  fatisfaftion 
as  extended  to  us  freely,  “  without  money  and 
“  without  price.” 

The  practical  confequences  of  thefe  errors  are 
fuch  as  might  be  expected.  They  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  fenfe  which  we  ought  to  entertain  of  our 
own  natural  inifery  and  helplefsnefs  ;  and  that 
deep  feeling  ot  gratitude  for  the  merits  and  in- 
terceffion  of  Chrift,  to  which  we  are  wholly  in¬ 
debted  for  our  reconciliation  to  God,  and  for 
the  will  and  the  power,  from  firft  to  laft,  to  work 
out  our  own  falvation.  They  confider  it  too  much 
in  the  light  of  a  contract  between  two  parties, 
wherein  each,  independently  of  the  other,  has  his 
own  diftind  condition  to  perform  ;  man — to  do  his 
duty  ;  God — to  juftify  and  accept  for  Chrift’s  fake  : 
If  they  fail  not  in  the  difcharge  of  their  condition, 
affuredly  the  condition  on  God’s  part  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  fulfilled.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  fad,  that 
they  who  reprefent  the  Gofpel  fcheme  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  defcribed,  give  evidence  of  the  fubjetk 
with  which  their  hearts  are  moft  filled,  by  their 
pronenefs  to  run  into  merely  moral  difquifitions, 
either  not  mentioning  at  all,  or  at  leaft  but  curio* 
rily  touching  on  the  bufferings  and  love  of  their 
Redeemer;  and  are  little  apt  to  kindle  at  their  Sa¬ 
viour’s  name,  and  like  the  apoftles  to  be  betrayed 
by  their  fervor  into  what  may  be  almoft  an  untimely 
defcant  on  the  riches  of  his  unutterable  mercy.  In 
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addreffing  others  alfo  whom  they  conceive  to  be 
living  in  habits  of  fm,  and  under  the  wrath  of  God, 
they  rather  advife  them  to  amend  their  ways  as  a 
preparation  for  their  coming  to  Chrift,  than  exhort 
them  to  throw  themfelves  with  deep  proftration 
of  foul  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  there  to  obtain  par¬ 
don,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

The  great  importance  of  the  fubjefl  in  queflion 
will  juftify  our  having  been  thus  particular.  It  has 
arifen  from  a  wifh  that  on  a  queflion  of  luch  mag¬ 
nitude,  to  miflake  our  meaning  fhould  be  impof- 
fible.  But  after  all  which  has  been  laid,  let  it 
alfo  be  remembered,  that  except  fo  far  as  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  others  is  concerned,  the  point  of  im¬ 
portance  is,  the  internal  difpofition  of  the  mind ; 
where  the  dependence  for  pardon,  and  for  holinefs, 
is  really  placed  ;  not  what  the  language  is,  in 
which  men  exprefs  themfelves.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  who  fearches  the  heart,  fees  the  right 
difpofitions  in  many  who  ufe  the  miftaken  and  dan¬ 
gerous  language  to  which  we  have  objected. 

If  this  fo  generally  prevailing  error  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Gofpel  offer  be  in  any  confide- 
rable  degree  juft ;  it  will  then  explain  that  fo  gene¬ 
rally  prevailing  languor  in  the  affe&ions  towards 
our  bleffed  Saviour  which  was  formerly  remarked, 
and  that  inadequate  imprefiion  of  the  neceffity  and 
value  of  the  affiftance  of  the  divine  Spirit..  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  founded  principles  of  reafoning,  it 
may  be  alfo  adduced  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
cor  reel  n  els  of  our  prefent  ftatement,  that  it  fo  ex¬ 
actly  falls  in  with  thofe  phenomena,  and  fo  natu¬ 
rally  accounts  for  them.  For  even  admitting  that 
the  perfons  above  mentioned,  particularly  the  lafl 
daft,  do  at  the  bottom  rely  on  the  atonement  of 
thrift  ;  yet  on  their  feheme  it  mull  neceffarily  hap¬ 
pen,  that  the  object  to  which  they  are  rnofl  accuf- 
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torned  to  look,  with  which  their  thoughts  are 
chiefly  converfant,  from  which  they  molt  habi¬ 
tually  derive  complacency,  is  rather  their  own  qua¬ 
lified  merit  and  fervices,  though  confefled  to  be  in¬ 
adequate,  than  the  fufferings  and  atoning  death  of 
a  crucified  Saviour.  The  affections  towards  our 
blefled  Lord  therefore  (according  to  the  theory  of 
the  paflions  formerly  laid  down)  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  flourifh,  becaufe  they  receive  not  that 
which  was  fhewn  to  be  neceflary  to  their  nutriment 
and  growth.  If  we  would  love  him  affectionately, 
and  rejoice  in  him  as  triumphantly  as  the  firft 
Chriftians  did  :  we  muft  learn  like  them  to  repofe 
our  entire  truft  in  him,  and  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  apoftle,  cc  God  forbid  that  I  fhould  glory, 
fave  in  the  crofs  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift*” — - 
cc  Who  of  j.God  is  made  unto  us  wifdom  and 
righteoufnefs,  and  fan&ification,  and  redemp- 
“  tion.f” 

Doubtlefs,  there  have  been  too  many  who,  to 
their  eternal  ruin,  have  abided  the  doctrine  of  Sal¬ 
vation  by  Grace  ;  and  have  vainly  trufted  in  Ghrift 
for  pardon  and  acceptance,  when  by  their  vicious 
lives  they  have  plainly  proved  the  groundleffnefs 
of  their  pretenfions.  The  tree  is  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits  ;  and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  fear  that 
there  is  no  principle  of  faith,  when  it  does  not  de¬ 
cidedly  evince  itfelf  by  the  fruits  of  holinefs. 
Dreadful  indeed  will  be  the  doom,  above  that  of 
all  others,  of  thofe  lode  profeflors  of  Chriffianity, 
to  whom  at  the  lalt  day  our  blefled  Saviour  will 
addrefs  thofe  words,  cc  I  never  knew  you:  depart 
<c  from  me,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity.”  But  the 
danger  of  error  on  this  fide  ought  not  to  render 
us  infenfible  to  the  oppofite  error  ;  an  error  againft 
which  in  thefe  days  it  feems  particularly  neceflary  to 
*  Gal.  vi.  14,  'I'  1  Cor.  i.  30, 
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guard.  It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer 
of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  niceties  of  contro- 
verfy.  But  furely  without  danger  of  being  thought 
to  violate  this  delign,  he  may  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  they  who  in  the  main  believe  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church  of  England,  are  bound  to  al¬ 
low  that  our  dependence  on  our  bleffed  Saviour, 
as  alone  the  meritorious  caufe  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  and  as  the  means  of  all  its  bleffed  fruits 
and  glorious  confequences,  mud  be  not  merely 
formal  and  nominal,  but  real  and  fubffantial ;  not 
vague,  qualified,  and  partial,  but  direft,  cordial, 
and  entire.  “  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
“  towards  our  Lord  Jefus  Clink,”  v/as  the  fum  of 
the  apokolical  inkructions.  It  is  not  an  occafional 
invocation  of  the  name,  or  a  tranfient  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  Chrift,  that  fills  up  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  terms,  believing  in  Jefus.  This  we  fhall 
find  no  fuch  eafy  talk ;  and  if  we  truft  that  we  do 
believe,  we  fhould  all  perhaps  do  well  to  cry  out  in 
the  words  of  an  imploring  fuppliant  (he  fupplicated 
not  in  vain)  “  Lord,  help  thou  our  unbelief/’  We 
mult  be  deeply  confcious  of  our  guilt  and  mifery, 
heartily  repenting  of  our  fins,  and  firmly  refolving 
to  forfake  them  :  and  thus  penitently  cc  fleeing  for 
4C  refuge  to  the  hope  let  before  us,”  we  muff  found 
altogether  on  the  merit  of  the  crucified  Redeemer 
our  hopes  of  efcape  from  their  deferved  punifh- 
ment,  and  of  deliverance  from  their  enilaving 
power.  This  muff  be  our  firfl,  our  laft,  our  only 
plea.  We  are  to  furrender  ourfelves  up  to  him 
to  “  be  wafhed  in  his  blood,*”  to  be  fanfiiked  by 
his  Spirit,  refolving  to  receive  him  for  our  Lord  and 
Maker,  to  learn  in  his  fchool,  to  obey  all  his  com¬ 
mandments. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  unneceffary,  after  having 

*  Rev.  i.  5. 
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treated  fo  largely  on  this  important  topic,  to  add  a 
few  words  in  order  to  obviate  a  charge  which  may 
be  urged  again fl  us,  that  we  are  infilling  on  nice 
and  abftrufe  diili  net  ions  in  what  is  a  matter  of  ge¬ 
nera!  concern ;  and  this  too  in  a  fyftem,  which  on 
its  original  promulgation  was  declared  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  intended  for  the  fimple  and  poor.  It  will  be 
abundantly  evident  however  on  a  little  reflection, 
and  experience  fully  proves  the  pofition,  that  what 
has  been  required  is  not  the  perception  of  a  fubtiie 
diftinction,  but  a  Hate  and  condition  of  heart.  To 
the  former,  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  mud  be 
indeed  confeffed  unequal ;  but  they  are  farlefs  in- 
difpofed  than  the  great  and  the  learned,  to  bow 
down  to  that  “  preaching  of  the  crofs  w'hich  is  to 
“  them  that  perilh  foolifhnefs,  but  unto  them  that 
**  are  faved  the  powder  of  God,  and  the  wdfdoin  of 

God.  1  he  poor  are  not  liable  to  be  puffed  up 
by  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  ambition  and  worldly 
grandeur.  1  hey  are  lefs  likely  to  be  kept  from  en¬ 
tering  into  the  Itrait  and  narrow  way,  and  when 
they  have  entered  to  be  drawn  back  again  or  to  be 
retarded  in  their  progrefs,  by  the  cares  or  the  plea- 
fures  of  life.  They  may  exprefs  themfelves  ill ;  but 
their  views  may  be  fimple,  and  their  hearts  humble, 
penitent,  and  lincere.  It  is  as  in  other  cafes  ;  the 
vulgar  are  the  lubjecls  of  phenomena,  the  learned 
explain  them  :  the  former  know  nothing  of  the 
theory  of  vifion  or  of  fentiment ;  but  this  igno¬ 
rance  hinders  not  that  they  fee  and  think,  and 
though  unable  to  difeourfe  elaborately  on  the  paf- 

fions,  they  can  feel  warmly  for  their  children,  their 
friends,  their  country. 

After  this  digreflion,  if  that  be  indeed  a  digref- 
fion  which  by  removing  a  formidable  objection  ren- 
ders  the  truth  of  the  pofition  we  wifh  to  ellablilh 

*3 
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more  clear  and  lefs  queftionable*  we  may  now  re¬ 
fume  the  thread  of  our  argument.  Still  intreating 
therefore  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  hare  not  been 
ufed  to  think  much  of  the  neceflity  of  this  undi¬ 
vided,  and  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  unadulterated  re¬ 
liance,  for  which  we  have  been  contending  ;  we 
would  (till  more  particularly  addrefs  ourfelves  to 
others  who  are  difpofed  to  believe  that  though,  in  „ 
fome  obfcure  and  vague  fenfe,  the  death  of  Chrifl 
as  the  fatfsfa&ion  for  our  fins,  and  for  thepurchafe 
of  our  future  happinefs,  and  the  fanftifying  influence 
of  the  Holy  fpirit,  are  to  be  admitted  as  fundamental 
articles  of  our  creed,  yet  that  thefe  are  doctrines  fo 
much  above  us,  that  they  are  not  objects  fuited  to 
our  capacities;  and  that,  turning  our  eyes  there¬ 
fore  from  thefe  difficult  fpeculations,  we  fhould  fix 
them  on  thepra&ical  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gof- 
pel.  “  Thele  it  molt  concerns  us  to  know  ;  thefe 
“  therefore  let  us  fludy.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  our 
“  nature,  fuch  the  firength  and  number  of  our 
cc  temptations  to  evil,  that  in  reducing  the  Gofpel 
6C  morality  to  practice  we  fhall  find  full  employment: 

6t  and  by  attending  to  thefe  moral  precepts,  rather 
cc  than  to  thofe  high  mylterious  do&rines  which  you 
“  are  prefling  on  us,  we  fhall  belt  prepare  to  appear 
“  before  God  on  that  tremendous  day,  when 
“  He  fhall  judge  every  man  according  to  his 

“  WORKS.” 

u  Vain  wifdom  all,  and  falfc  philofophy  1 

It  will  at  once  deftroy  this  dimly  web,  to  reply  in 
the  words  of  our  biefled  Saviour,  and  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Difciple — “  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
“  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he  hath  lent.  lhis  is 
“  his  commandment ,  that  we  Ihould  believe  on  the 
“  name  of  his  Son  Jelus  Thrift.-)-  In  truth,  if  we 

*  John,  vi.  29.  t  1  I°linJ  23* 
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confider  but  for  a  moment  the  opinions  (they  fcarcely 
deferve  the  name  of  fyftem)  of  men  who  argue  thus, 
we  muft  beconfcious,of  their  abfurdity.  This  may  be 
not  inconfiftently  the  language  of  the  modern  Unita¬ 
rian;  but  furely  it  is  inthehigheftdegreeunreafonable 
to  admit  into  our  fcheme  all  the  grand  peculiarities 
of  Chriftianity,  and  having  admitted,  to  negledt  and 
think  no  more  of  them  !  66  Wherefore”  (might  the 
“  Socinian  fay)  Wherefore  all  this  coftly  and  com 
cc  plicated  machinery  ?  It  is  like  theTychonic  aftro- 
“  nomy,  encumbered  and  felf-convicted  by  its  own 
iC  complicated  relations  and  ufelefs  perplexities.  It 
cc  is  fo  little  like  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  it  is  fo  un- 
“  worthy  of  the  divine  hand,  that  it  even  offends  • 
cc  againft  thofe  rules  of  propriety  which  we  require 
cc  to  be  obferved  in  the  imperfeft  coinpofition  of  the 
u  human  intelle£t  ( a 

Well  may  the  Socinian  aflume  this  lofty  tone, 
with  thofe  whom  we  are  now  addreffing.  If  thefc 
be  indeed  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  common 
fenfe  fuggefts  to  us  that  from  their  nature  and  their 
magnitude,  they  deferve  our  moft  ferious  regard. 
It  is  the  very  theology  of  Epicurus  to  allow  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  thefe  “  heavenly  things,”  but  to  deny 
their  connection  with  human  concerns,  and  their 
influence  on  human  aftions.  Befides  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  of  this  conduct,  we  might  ftrongly  urge 
alfo  in  this  connexion  the  prophanenefs  of  thus 
treating  as  matters  of  fubordinate  confideration 
thofe  parts  of  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  which  arc 
fo  ftrongly  imprefied  on  our  reverence  by  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  relate.  This 
very  argument  is  indeed  repeatedly  and  pointedly 
prefled  by  the  facred  writers, * 

\ 

(n)  Nec  Deus  interfit,  &c. 

*  Vide  Heb.  ii.  i,&c. 
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Nor  is  the  prophane  irreverence  of  this  conduct 
more  driking  than  its  ingratitude.  When  from 
reading  that  our  Saviour  was  46  the  brightnefs  of 
44  his  Father’s  glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his 
44  per fon,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
44  power,57  we  go  on  to  confider  the  purpofe  for 
which  he  came  on  earth,  and  all  that  he  did  and 
fullered  for  us ;  furely  if  we  have  a  fpark  of  inge- 
nuoufnefs  left  within  us*  we  (hall  condemn  ourfelves 
as  guilty  of  the  blacked  ingratitude,  in  rarely  no¬ 
ticing,  or  coldly  turning  away,  on  whatever  fhallow 
pretences,  from  the  contemplation  of  thefe  miracles 
of  mercv.  For  thofe  bafer  minds  however  on  which 

J 

fear  alone  can  operate,  that  motive  is  fuperadded  : 
and  we  are  plainly  forewarned,  both  direttly  and 
indire'ftly,  by  the  example  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  that 
God  will  not  hold  them  guiltlefs  who  are  thus  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  molt  fignal  adds  of  condefcenfion  and 
kindnefs.  But  as  this  is  a  queftion  of  pure  Revela¬ 
tion,  reafonings  from  probability  may  not  bedeem^ 
ed  decifive.  To  Revelation  therefore  we  mud  appeal; 
and  as  it  might  betotrefpafs  on  the  reader’s  patience 
fully  to  difcufs  this  mod  important  fubjetl,  we  mud 
refer  him  to  the  facred  Writings  themfelves  for  com- 
plete  fatisfaclion.  We  would  earnedly  recommend 
it  to  him  to  weigh  with  the  utmod  ferioufnefs  thofe 
paffages  of  Scripture  wherein  the  peculiar  dodtrines 
of  Chridianity  are  exprefsly  mentioned  ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  to  attend  with  due  regard  to  the  illudration 
and  confirmation,  which  the  conclufions  refulting 
from  thofe  paffages  receive  incidentally  from  the 
word  of  God.  They  who  maintain  the  opinion 
which' we  are  combating,  will  hereby  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  theirs  is  indeed  an  unfcriptural  Religion; 
and  will  learn  indcadof  turning  off  their  eyes  from 
the  ;  i  md  peculiarities  of  Chridianity,  to  keep  thele 
ever  in  view,  as  the  pregnant  principles  whence  all 
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the  reft  muft  derive  their  origin,  and  receive  their 
beft  fupport*. 


*  Any  one  who  wifties  to  inveftigate  this  Fubjeft,  will  do  well 
to  ftudy  attentively  M’Laurin’s  EfFay  on  Prejudices  againft 
the  Gofpel. — It  may  not  be  amiFs  here  to  direct  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  leading  arguments,  many  of  them  thofe  of  the 
work  juft  recommended.  Let  him  maturely  eftimate  the  force 
of  thofe  terms,  whereby  the  Apoftle  in  the  following  paffages 
defignates  and  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  Chriftian  Fyftem. 
“  We  preach  Chrift  crucified”—"  We  determined  to  kno  w  no- 
“  thing  among  you,  fave  Jefus  Chrift,  and  him  crucified.”  The 
value  of  this  argument  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  confider, 
that  a  fyftem  is  never  designated  by  an  immaterial  or  an  inferior 
part  of  it,  but  by  that  which  conftitutes  its  prime  confideration 
and  eftential  diftintion.  the  conclufion  fuggeftcd  by  this  re¬ 
mark  is  confirmed  by  the  Lord’s  Supper  being  the  rite  by  which 
our  Saviour  himfelf  commanded  his  Difciples  to  keep  him  in  re¬ 
membrance  ;  and  indeed  a  fimilar  lefFon  is  taught  by  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptifm,  which  fhadowsout  our  fouls  beino*  waftied  and 
purified  by  the  blood  of  Chrift.  Obferve  next  the  frequency 
^vith  which  our  Saviour’s  death  and  fufFerings  are  introduced,  and 
how  often  they  are  urged  as  practical  motives. 

“  .The  minds  of  the  Apoftles  feem  full  of  this  fubje£L  Every 
tn.nff  put  them  in  mind  of  it  ;  they  did  not  allow  themfelves 
to  have  it  long  out  of  their  view,  nor  did  anv  other  branch 
of  ipintual  inftruftton  make  them  lofe  fight  of  it.”  Confider 
next  that  part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  wherein  St.  Paul 
ipeaks  of  fome  who  went  about  to  eftablifh  their  own  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  had  not  fuhmitted  themfelves  to  the  righteoufnefs  of 
Ood.  May  not  this  charge  he  in  feme  degree  urged,  and  even 
more  ftrongly  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  Jews,  againft  thofe  who 
atisfy  themfelves  with  vague,  general,  occafional  thoughts  of  our 
Saviour  s  mediation  ;  and  the  fource  of  whofe  habitual  compla- 
cency,  as  we _ explained  above,  is  rather  their  being  tolerably  well 
fatisfied  with  their  own  ebarafters  and  conduit  f  Yet  St  Paul 
declares  concerning  thofe  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  as  concerning  per- 
fons  whofe Had  Situation  could  not  be  too  much  lamented,  that  be 
had  great  heavinefs  and  continual  forrow  in  his  heart,  adding  ftiU 
more  emphatica!  expreffions  of  deep  and  bitter  regret. 

Let  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  be  alfo  carefully  examined  and 
confidered  ;  and  let  it  be  fairly  alked,  what  was  the  particular 

f  VCp  *he  Ju.da,z,ng  Chriftians  were  defeftive,  and  the  want 
r  -v’hlch  !s  fP°;<en  of  ih  fuch  ftrong  terms  as  thefe  •  that  it 
frmtrates  the  grace  of  God,  and  muft  debar  from  all  the’bencfiu 
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Let  us  then  each  for  himfelf  folemnly  afk  our- 
felves,  whether  we  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hope?  And  whether  we  are  habitually 
looking  to  ir,  as  to  the  only  fource  of  confolation  ? 
€C  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  there  is  no 
other  ground  of  dependence,  no  other  plea  for 
pardon  ;  but  here  there  is  hope,  even  to  the  utter- 
moft.  Let  us  labour  then  to  affed  our  hearts  with  a 
deep  conviction  of  our  need  of  a  Redeemer,  and 
of  the  value  of  his  offered  mediation.  Let  us  fall 
down  humbly  before  the  throne  of  God,  imploring 
pity  and  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  his  love. 
Let  us  befeech  him  to  give  us  a  true  fpirit  of  repen¬ 
tance,  and  of  hearty  undivided  faith  in  the  Lord  Je- 
fus.  Let  us  not  be  fatisfied  till  the  cordiality  of  our 
belief  be  confirmed  to  us  by  that  character  of  the 
Apoftle,  tc  that  to  as  many  as  believe  Chrift  is  pre- 
“  cious  and  let  us  itrive  to  increafe  daily  in  love 
towards  our  blefled  Saviour  \  and  pray  eaineftly 
that  iC  we  may  be  filled  with  jloy  and  Pence  in  be- 
“  lieving,  that  we  may  abound  in  Hope  through  the 
“  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  Let  us  diligently 
put  in  pradice  the  diredions  formerly  given  for 


of  the  death  of  Jefus  ?  The  Judaizing  converts  were  not  im. 
moral.  They  feem  to  have  admitted  the  chief  tenets  concerning 
our  Saviour.  But  they  appear  to  have  been  difpofed  to  truft 
(not  wholly ,  be  it  olferved  olfo ,  but  only  in  part)  for  their  accep¬ 
tance  with  God,  to  the  Mofaic  inftitutions,  inflead  of  repoiing 
wholly  on  the  merits  of  Chrift.  Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
when  a  compliance  with  thefe  inftitutions  was  not  regar  e  as 
▼eying  this  inference,  the  Apoftle  (hewed  by  his  own  conduct, 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  criminal ;  whence,  no  lefs  than  from  the 
words  of  the  Epiftle,  it  is  clear  that  the  offence  of  the  Judaizing 
Chriftians  whom  he  condemned,  was  what  we  have  ftated  ;  not 
their  obftinately  continuing  to  adhere  to  a  difpenfation  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  which  Chriftianity  had  abrogated,  or  their  trufting  to 
the  facrifices  of  the  Levitical  Law  which  were  in  tftcir  own 
tnre  inefficacious  tor  the  blotting  out  of  linj. 

J  Vide  rleb.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x. 
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cherifhing  and  cultivating  the  principle  of  the  Love 
of  ChrifL  With  this  view  let  us  labour  affiduoufiy 
to  increafe  in  knowledge,  that  our’s  may  be  a  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  and  rational  affe&ion.  By  frequent  me¬ 
ditation  on  the  incidents  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  and 
(till  more  on  the  aftonifhing  circumftances  of  his 
death;  by  often  calling  to  mind  the  flate  from  which 
he  propofes  to  refcue  us,  and  the  glories  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom  ;  by  continual  intercourfe  with 
him  of  prayer  and  praife,  of  dependence  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  dangers,  of  hope  and  joy  in  our  brighter 
hours,  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  him  conffantly 
prefent  to  our  minds,  and  to  render  all  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  him  more  diftinQ:,  lively,  and  intelligent. 
The  title  of  Chriftian  is  a  reproach  to  us,  if  we  ef- 
trange  ourfelves  from  Him  after  whom  wc  are  de¬ 
nominated.  The  name  of  Jefus  is  not  to  be  to  us 
like  the  Allah  of  the  Mahometans,  a  taiifmanor  an 
amulet  to  be  worn  on  the  arm,  as  an  external  badge 
merely  and  fymbol  of  our  profeffion,  and  to  preferve 
us  from  evil  by  fome  myflerious  and  unintelligible 
potency  ;  but  it  is  to  be  engraven  deeply  on  the 
heart,  there  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himfelf 
in  everlafting  characters.  It  is  our  title  known  and 
underftood  to  prefent  peace  and  future  glory.  The 
affurance  which  it  conveys  of  a  bright  reverfion, 
will  lighten  the  burthens,  and  alleviate  the  forrows 
of  life;  and  in  fome  happier  moments,  it  will  impart 
to  us  fomewhat  of  that  fulnefs  of  joy  which  is  at 
God’s  right  hand,  enabling  us  to  join  even  here  in 
the  heavenly  Hofannah,  “  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
“  was  flain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wif- 
dom,  and  ftrength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
ic  bleffing*.”  “  Bleffing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
“  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  fitteth  upon  the 
“  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  everf 

*  Rev.  v.  12.  |f  lb.  13. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IV. 


On  the  prevailing  inadequate  Conceptions  concerning 
the  Nature  and  the  Stridnefs  of  practical  Chrif 
tianity . 


Sect,  i. 


One 


part  of  this  title  may  perhaps  on  thd 
firft  view  excite  fome  furprife  in  any  one,  who 
may  have  drawn  a  halty  inference  from  the  charg¬ 
es  conveyed  by  the  two  preceding  chapters.  Such 
an  one  might  be  difpofed  to  expert,  that  they  who 
have  very  low  conceptions  of  the  corruption  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  would  be  proportionably  lefs  indul¬ 
gent  to  human  frailty  ;  and  that  they  who  lay  little 
lirefs  on  Chrift’s  fatisfaftion  for  fin,  or  on  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  be  more  high 
and  rigid  in  their  demands  of  diligent  endeavours  af¬ 
ter  univerfal  holinefs  ;  fince  their  fcheme  implies 
that  we  muff  depend  chiefly  on  our  own  exertions 
and  performances  for  our  acceptance  with  God. 

But  any  fuch  expectations  as  thefe  would  be  great¬ 
ly  dilappointed.  There  is  in  faCt  a  region  of  truth, 
and  a  region  of  errors.  They  who  hold  the  fun¬ 
damental  doCtrines  of  Scripture  in  their  due  force, 
hold  alio  in  its  due  degree  of  purity  the  practical 
fyftem  which  Scripture  inculcates.  But  they  who 
explain  away  the  former,  foften  down  the  latter  al¬ 
io,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  their  own  dc  feCtive 
fc  heme.  It  is  not  from  any  confidence  in  the  fupe- 
lior  amount  of  their  own  performance^,  or  in  the 
greater  vigour  of  their  own  exertions,  that  they 
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reconcile  themfelves  to  their  low  views  of  the  fati - 
faftion  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  :  but  it  fnould  rather  feern  their  plan  fo  to  de- 
prefs  the  required  ftandard  of  pra&ice,  that  no 
man  need  fall  fhort  of  it,  that  no  fuperior  aid  can 
be  wanted  for  enabling  us  to  attain  to  it.  It  hap¬ 
pens  however  with  refpeft  to  their  Ample  method  of 
morality,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fhort  ways  to  know¬ 
ledge,  of  which  fome  va;n  pretenders  have  vaunt¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  be  pofleffed  :  defpifing  the  beaten 
track  in  which  more  fober  and  humble  fpirits  have 
been  content  to  tread,  th  -y  have  indignantly  (truck 
into  new  and  untried  paths;  but  thefe  have  failed 
of  conducing  the  n  to  the  right  object,  and  have 
ilfued  only  in  ignorance  and  conceit. 

It  feems  in  our  days  to  be  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  provided  a  man  admit  in  general 
terms  the  truth  of  Chriftianitv,  though  he  know 
not  or  confider  not  much  concerning  the  pai  ticulars 
of  the  fyftem  ;  and  if  he  be  not  habitually  guilty  of 
any  of  the  grofler  vices  againfthis  fellow  creatures,  we 
have  no  great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  him,  or 
to  queftion  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  the  name 
and  confequent  privileges  of  a  Chriftian.  The  ti¬ 
tle  implies  no  more  than  a  fort  of  formal,  general 
aflent  to  Chriftianity  in  the  grofs,  and  a  degree  of 
morality  in  practice,  but  little  if  stall  fuperior  to 
that  ror  which  we  took  in  a  good  Deift,  Muflulman. 
or  Hindoo. 

If  any  one  be  difpofed  to  deny  that  this  is  a  fair 
reprefentation  of  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  he  might  be  afked,  whether  if  it 
were  proved  to  them  beyond  difpute  that  Chriftiani¬ 
ty  is  a  mere  forgery,  would  this  occafion  any  great 
change  in  their  conduft  or  habits  of  mind  ?  Would 
any  alteration  be  made  in  confequence  of  this  dif- 
covery,  except  in  a  few  of  their  fpeculative  opini- 
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cns,  which,  when  diftinft  from  pra&ice,  it  is  a  part 
of  their  own  fyflem,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
to  think  of  little  confequence,  and  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  public  wovlhip,  which  however  (knowing 
the  good  ellects  of  religion  upon  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people)  they  might  (till  think  it  better  to  at¬ 
tend  occafionally  for  example’s  fake  ?  Would  not 
their  regard  for  their  character,  their  health,  their 
domeftic  and  focial  comforts,  {fill  continue  to  re- 
ftrain  them  from  vicious  exceffes,  and  to  prompt 
them  to  perfiPc  in  the  difcharge,  according  to  their 
prefent  meafure,  of  the  various  duties  of  their  Ra¬ 
tions  ?  Would  they  find  themfelves  difpoflelled  ot^ 
what  had  been  to  them  hitherto  the  repofitory  of 
counfel  and  inftru&ion,  the  rule  of  their  conduct, 
their  habitual  fource  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  con- 
folation  ? 

It  were  needlefs  to  put  thefe  queftions.  They  are 
anfwered  in  fadt  already  by  the  lives  of  many  known 
unbelievers,  between  whom  and  thefe  profefled 
Chriftians,  even  the  familiar  ailociates  of  both, 
though  men  of  difcernment  and  obfervation,  would 
difcover  little  difference  either  in  conduct  or  temper 
of  mind.  How  little  then  does  Chriftianity  deferve 
that  title  to  novelty  and  fuperiority  which  has  been 
a  1  mo  ft  univerfally  admitted  ;  that  pre-eminence,  as 
a  practical  code,  over  all  other  fyflems  of  ethics  1 
How  unmerited  are  the  praifes  which  have  been  la- 
vifhed  upon  it  by  its  friends ;  praifes,  in  which 
even  its  enemies  ( not  in  general  diipofed  to  make 
conceflions  in  its  favour)  have  lo  often  been  unwari¬ 
ly  drawn  in  to  acquiefce  ! 

Was  it  then  for  this,  that  the  Son  of  God  conde- 
feended  to  become  our  inftructor  and  our  pattein, 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  might  tread  in  his 
fteps  r  Was  it  for  this  that  the.  apoftles  of  Chrift  volun¬ 
tarily  fubmitted  to  hunger  and  nakednefs  and  pain. 
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and  ignominy  and  death,  when  forewarned  too  by 
their  Matter  that  fuch  would  be  their  treatment  ? 
That,  after  all,  their  difciples  fhould  attain  to  no 
higher  a  (train  of  virtue  than  thofe  who  rejecting 
their  Divine  authority,  (hould  (till  adhere  to  the  old 
philofophy  ? 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  we  are  forget¬ 
ting  an  obfervation  which  we  ourfelves  have  made, 
that  Chriftianity  has  raifed  the  general  ftandard  of 
morals ;  to  which  therefore  Infidelity  herfelf  now 
finds  it  prudent  to  conform,  availing  herfelf  of  the 
pure  morality  of  Chriftianity,  and  fometimes  wifhing 
to  ufurp  to  herfelf  the  credit  of  it,  while  (he  ftigma- 
tizes  the  authors  with  the  epithets  of  ignorant  dupes 
or  defigning  impoftors  ! 

But  let- it  then  be  afked,  are  the  motives  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  fo  little  neceffary  to  the  practice  of  it,  its 
principles  to  its  concluiions,  that  the  one  may  be 
spared  and  yet  the  other  remain  in  undiminifhed 
force  ?  Still  then,  its  Doftrincs  are  no  more  than  a 
barren  and  inapplicable  or  at  lead  an  unneceflary 
theory,  the  place  of  which,  it  may  perhaps  be  ad¬ 
ded,  would  be  well  lupplied  by  a  more  fimple  and 
lefs  coftly  fcheme. 

But  can  it  be  ?  Is  Chriftianity thenreduced  toamerc 
creed  ?  Is  its  practical  influence  bounded  within  a 
few  external  plaufibilities  ?  Does  its  efience  confift 
only  in  a  few  fpeculative  opinions,  and  a  few  ufelefs 
and  unprofitable  tenets  ?  And  can  this  be  the 
ground  of  that  portentous  diftinftion,  which  is  fo 
unequivocally  made  by  the  Evangelift  between  thofe 
who  accept,  and  thofe  who  reject  the  Gofpe! :  “  He 

that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlafting  life : 
“  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  {hall  not  fee 
“  Hfe  :  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  ?” 

1  his  were  to  run  into  the  very  error  which  the  bulk 
of  profeffed  Chriftians  would  be  molt  forward  to 
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condemn,  of  making  an  unproductive  faith  the  rule 
of  God’s  future  judgment,  and  the  ground  of  an 
eternal  Reparation.  Thus  not  unlike  the  rival  cir¬ 
cumnavigators  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  let¬ 
ting  out  in  contrary  directions,  found  themfelves 
in  company  at  the  very  time  they  thought  themfelves 
fartheft  from  each  other  ;  fo  the  bulk  of  profelfed 
Chriftians  arrive,  though  by  a  different  courfe,  al- 
moft  at  the  very  fame  point,  and  occupy  nearly  the 
fame  ftation  as  a  fet  of  enthufiafts,  who  aifo  reft 
upon  a  barren  faith,  to  whom  on  the  firft  v-ewthey 
might  be  thought  the  moft  nearly  oppofite,  and 
whofe  tenets  they  with  reafon  profels  to  hold  in  pe¬ 
culiar  deteftation.  By  what  pernicious  courtefy  of 
language  is  it,  that  this  wretched  fyftem  has  been 
flattered  with  the  name  of  Chriftianity  ? 

The  morality  of  the  Gofpel  is  not  fo  flight  a  fabric. 
Chriftianity  throughout  the  whole  extent  exhibits 
proofs  of  its  Divine  original,  and  its  practical  pre¬ 
cepts  are  no  lefs  pure  than  its  dodlrines  are  fublime. 
Can  the  compafs  of  language  furnifh  injunctions 
ftricter  in  their  meafure  or  larger  in  their  compre- 
henfion,  than  thofe  with  which  the  word  of  God 
abounds  ;  “  Whatfocver  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do 
6C  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehus  — cc  Be  ye 
“  holy,  for  God  is  holy  “  Be  ye  perfed  as  your 
“  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfed ?”  We  are 
commanded  to  perfed  holinefs,  to  go  on  unto  per - 
fedion . 

Such  are  the  Scripture  admonitions;  and  furely 
they  to  whom  fuch  admonitions  are  addreffed,  may 
not  fafely  acquiefce  in  low  attainments  :  a  conclu- 
fion  to  which  alio  we  are  led  by  the  force  of  the 
expreflions  by  which  Chriftians  are  characterized 
in  Scripture,  and  by  the  radical  and  thorough 
change,  which  is  reprelented  as  taking  place  in  any 
man  on  his  becoming  a  real  Chriitian.  u  Every 
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one,”  it  is  faid,  44  thjit  hath  this  hope,  purifieth 
44  himfelf  even  as  God  is  pure  true  Chriftians 
are  faid  to  be  44  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  f 
44  to  be  created  anew  in  the  image  of  God  — 44  to 
44  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,”  the  effects  of 
which  muff  appear  44  in  all  goodnefs  and  righte- 
44  oufnefsand  truth.” 

Great  as  was  the  progrefs  which  the  apoftle  Paul 
had  made  in  all  virtue,  he  declares  of  himfelf  that 
he  ftill  preffes  forward,  44  forgetting  the  things 
44  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  the 
44  things  which  are  before.”  He  prays  for  his  be¬ 
loved  difciples,  44  that  they  may  b t  filled  with  all 
44  thefulnefs  of  God  that  they  may  be  filled  with 
44  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs  44  that  they  might 
44  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleafing,  being 
44  fruitful  in  every  good  work.”  Nor  is  it  a  lefs 
pregnant  and  comprehenfive  petition,  which  from 
our  blefled  Saviour’s  inferring  it  in  that  form  of 
prayer  which  he  has  given  as  a  model  for  our  imita¬ 
tion,  we  may  infer  ought  to  be  the  habitual  fenti- 
ment  of  our  hearts ;  44  Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth 
44  as  it  is  in  Heaven 

Thefe  few  extrafts  from  the  word  of  God  will 
ferve  abundantly  to  vindicate  the  Jlriftnefs  of  the 
Chriftian  morality  :  but  this  point  will  however  be 
ftill  more  fully  eftablilhed,  when  we  proceed  to  in- 
vefligate  the  nature ,  e (fence  ^  and  governing  principles 
of  the  Chriftian  character. 

It  is  the  grand  effential  practical  characteriftic  of 
true  Chriftians,  that  relying  on  the  promifes  to  re¬ 
penting  Tinners  of  acceptance  through  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  they  have  renounced  and  abjured  all  other 
mafters,  and  have  cordially  and  unrefervedly  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  God.  J  his  is  indeed  the  very 
figure  which  baptifm  daily  reprefents  to  11s  :  like 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  we  there  bring  our  infant  to 
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the  altar,  we  confecrate  him  to  the  fervice  of  his 
proper  owner  and  vow  in  his  name  eternal  hoflilities 
againft  all  the  enemies  of  his  falvation.  After  the 
fame  manner  Chriftians  are  become  the  fworn  ene- 
mies  of  fin  ;  they  will  her  forth  hold  no  parley 
with  it,  they  will  allow  it  in  no  fhape,  they  will  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  no  compofition  ;  the  war  which  they  have 
denounced  againlt  it,  is  cordial,  univerfal,  irrecon¬ 
cilable. 

But  this  is  not  all — It  is  now  their  determined 
purpofe  to  yield  themfelves  without  referve  to  the 
realonable  fervice  of  their  rightful  Sovereign. 
<c  They  are  not  their  own  — their  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  their  natural  and  acquired  endow¬ 
ments,  their  fubftance,  their  authority,  their  time, 
their  influence;  all  thefe,  they  confideras  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  not  for  their  own  gratification,  but  as 
fo  many  inflruments  to  be  confecrated  to  the  honour 
and  employed  in  the  fervice  of  God.  This  mud  be 
the  malter  principle  to  which  every  other  muft  be 
fubordinate.  Whatever  may  have  been  hitherto 
their  ruling  paffion  ;  whatever  hitherto  their  lead¬ 
ing  purfuit  ;  whether  fenfual  or  intellectual,  of 
fcience,  of  tafie,  of  fancy,  or  of  feeling,  it  mull 
now  poffcfs  but  a  fecondary  place;  or  rather  (to 
fpeak  more  correftly)  it  mull  exifl  only  at  the 
pleafure,  and  be  put  altogether  under  the  con- 
troul  and  direction,  of  its  true  and  legitimate  fu- 
perior. 

Thus  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Chriftianity  cc  to 
ct  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
“  of  Chrift.”  They  who  really  feel  its  power,  are 
refolved  (in  the  language  of  Scripture)  to  live  no 
cc  longer  to  thernfelves,  but  to  him  that  died  for 
cc  them  :J>  they  know  indeed  their  own  infirmities  ; 
they  know,  that  the  way  on  which  they  have  en¬ 
tered  is  flrait  and  difficult,  but  they  know  too  the 
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encouraging  affurance,  “  They  who  wait  on  the 
ic  Lord  lhall  renew  their  ftrength  and  relying  on 
this  animating  declaration,  they  deliberately  pur- 
pofe  that,  fo  far  as  they  may  be  able,  the  grand  go¬ 
verning  maxim  of  their  future  lives  (hall  be,  “  to  do 
u  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ” 

Behold  here  the  feminal  principle,  which  con¬ 
tains  within  it,  as  in  an  embryo  Rate,  the  rudiments 
of  all  true  virtue  ;  which  ftriking  deep  its  roots, 
though  feeble  perhaps  and  lowly  in  its  beginnings, 
filently  progreffive,  and  almoft  infenfibly  maturing, 
yet  willfhortly,  even  in  the  bleak  and  churlifh  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  world,  lift  up  its  head  and  fpread 
abroad  its  branches,  bearing  abundant  fruits  ;  pre¬ 
cious  fruits  of  refrefhment  and  confolation,  of 
which  the  boafted  products  of  philofophy  are  but 
fickly  imitations,  void  of  fragrance  and  of  flavour. 
But, 

i  * 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor  Sc  cceleftis  origo. 

At  length  it  fhall  be  tranfplanted  into  its  native  re¬ 
gion,  and  enjoy  a  more  genial  climate,  and  a  kind- 
liei*  foil  ;  and,  burking  forth  into  full  luxuriance, 
with  unfading  beauty  and  unexhaufled  odours,  lhall 
flourilh  forever  in  the  paradife  of  God. 

But  while  the  fervants  of  Chrift  continue  in  this 
life,  glorious  as  is  the  iflue  of  their  labours,  they 
receive  but  too  many  humiliating  memorials  of 
their  remaining  imperfections,  and  they  daily  find 
reafon  to  confefs,  that  they  cannot  do,  the  things 
that  they  would,  lheir  determination ,  however,  is 
ftill  unfhaken,  and  it  is  the  fixed  defire  of  their 
hearts  to  improve  in  all  holinefs — and  this,  let  it  be 
obferved,  on  many  accounts.  Various  pallions  con¬ 
cur  to  puih  them  forward  ;  they  are  urged  on  by 
the  dread  of  failure,  in  this  arduous  but  neceflary 
work  y  they  truA  not,  where  their  all  is  at  flake,  to 
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lively  emotions,  or  to  internal  impreffions  however 
warm  ;  the  example  of  Ghrift  is  their  pattern,  the 
word  of  God  is  their  rule  ;  there  they  read,  that 
u  without  holinefs  no  man  fhall  fee  the  Lord.”  It 
is  the  defcription  of  real  Chriftians,  that  “  they  are 
“  gradually  changed  into  the  image  of  their  Di- 
“  vine  mailer  and  they  dare  not  allow  them- 
felves  to^believe  their  title  lure,  except  io  far  as  they 
can  difcern  in  themfelves  the  growing  traces  of  this 
blefled  refemblance. 

It  is  not  merely  however  the  fear  of  mifery,  and 
the  defire  of  happinefs,  by  which  they  are  actuated 
in  their  endeavours  to  excel  in  all  holinefs  ;  they 
love  it  for  its  own  fake  :  nor  is  it  folely  by  the  fenle 
of  felf  intereft  (this,  though  often  unreafonably  con¬ 
demned,  is  but  it  muft  be  confeffed  a  principle  of  an 
inferior  order )  that  they  are  influenced  in  their  de¬ 
termination  to  obev  the  will,  and  to  cultivate  the 
favour  of  God.  I  his  determination  has  its  foun¬ 
dations  indeed  in  a  deep  and  humiliating  fenfe  of 
his  exalted  Majefty  and  infinite  power,  and  of  their 
own  extreme  inferiority  and  littlcnefs,  attended 
with  a  fettled  conviction  of  its  being  their  duty  as 
his  creatures,  to  fubmit  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
their  great  Creator.  But  thefe  awful  impreffions 
are  relieved  and  ennobled  by  an  admiring  fenfe  of 
the  infinite  perfections  and  infinite  amiablenefs  of 
the  Divine  character ;  animated  by  a  confiding 
though  humble  hope  of  his  fatherly  kindnefs  and 
protection  ;  and  quickened  by  the  grateful  recol¬ 
lection  of  immenfe  and  continually  increafing  obli¬ 
gations.  This  is  the  Chriftian  love  of  God  !  A 
fove  compounded  of  admiration,  of  preference,  of 
hope,  of  tru It,  of  joy;  chaftifed  by  a  reverential 
awe,  and  wakeful  with  continual  gratitude. 

1  would  here  exprefs  my  fell  with  caution,  left  I 
fhould  inadvertently  ^ound  the  1  leart  of  fome  weak 
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^  • 

but  fincere  believer.  The  elementary  principles 
which  have  been  above  enumerated,  may  exilt  in 
various  degrees  and  proportions.  A  difference  in 
natural  difpofition,  in  the  circumftances  of  the  pad: 
life,  and  in  numberlefs  other  particulars,  may  oc- 
cafion  a  great  difference  in  the  predominant  tempers 
of  different  Chriftians.  In  one  the  love,  in  ano¬ 
ther  the  fear  of  God  may  have  the  afcendency  ; 
truft  in  one,  and  in  another  gratitude  ;  but  in  greater 
or  lefs  degrees,  a  cordial  complacency  in  the  fove- 
reignty,  an  exalted  fenfe  of  the  perfections,  a  grate¬ 
ful  impreffion  of  the  goodnefs,  and  a  humble  hope 
of:  the  favour  of  the  Divine  Being,  are  common  to 
them  all. — Common — the  determination  to  devote 
theinfelves  without  exceptions,  to  the  fervice  and 
glory  of  God. — Common — the  defire  of  holinefs 
and  of  continual  progrefs  towards  perfection. — 
Common — an  abafing  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
unworthinefs,  and  of  their  many  remaining  infir¬ 
mities,  which  interpofe  fo  often  to  corrupt  the  fim- 
plicity  of  their  intentions,  to  thwart  the  execution 
of  their  purer  purpofes,  and  fruftrate  the  refolutions 
of  their  better  hours. 

But  fome  perhaps,  who  will  not  directly  and  in 
the  grofs  oppofe  the  conclufions  for  which  we  have 
been  contending,  may  endeavour  to  elude  them.  It. 
may  be  urged,  that  to  reprefent  them  as  of  general 
application,  is  going  much  too  far  ;  and  however 
true  in  the  cafe  of  fome  individuals  of  a  higher 
order,  it  may  be  afferted  they  are  not  applicable  to 
ordinary  Chriftians ;  from  thefe  fo  much  will  not 
furely  be  expected  ;  and  here  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  fecret  reference  to  that  fuppofed  mitigation  of  the 
requifitions  of  the  Divine  Law  under  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation,  which  was  formerly  noticed.  This  is 
fo  important  a  point  that  it  ought  not  to  be  paffed 
over  :  let  us  call  in  the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  at 
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the  fame  time,  not  to  tire  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  but  a  few  paiTages  (hall  be  cited,  and  we 
muft  refer  to  the  word  of  God  itfelf  thofe  who  wifh 
for  fuller  fatisfaCtion.  The  difficulty  here  is  not  to 
find  proofs,  but  to  felect  with  difcretion  from  the 
multitude  which  pour  in  upon  us.  Herealfoas  in 
former  inftances,  the  pofitive  injunctions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  various  confi- 
derations  and  inferences,  fuggefted  by  other  parts 
of  the  facred  writings,  all  tending  to  the  fame  in¬ 
fallible  conclufion. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  precepts  are  expreffed  in 
the  broadelt  and  molt  general  terms  ;  there  is  no 
hint  given,  that  any  perfons  are  at  liberty  to  con¬ 
ceive  themfelves  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
them  ;  and  in  any  who  are  difpofed  to  urge  fuch  a 
plea  of  exemption,  it  may  well  excite  the  moft  fe- 
rious  apprehenfion  to  confider  how  the  plea  would 
be  received  by  an  earthly  tribunal  :  no  weak  argu¬ 
ment  this  to  any  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  who  know  how  often  God  is  there  re- 
prefented  as  reafoning  with  mankind  on  the  princi¬ 
ples,  which  they  have  eftabliffied  for  their  dealings 
with  each  other. 

But  in  the  next  place  the  precepts  in  quefiion 
contain  within  themfelves  abundant  proofs  of  their 
univerfal application,  inafmuch  as  they  are  ground¬ 
ed  on  circumftances  and  relations  common  to  all 
Chriflians,  and  of  the  benefits  of  which,  even  our 
objectors  themfelves  (though  they  would  evade  the 

tnadical  deductions  from  them)  would  not  be  wil¬ 
ing  to  relinquifh  their  (hare.  Chriltians  ct  are  not 
<c  their  own,’  becaufe  64  they  are  bought  with  a  price 
they  are  not  44  to  live  unto  themlelves,  but  to  him 
“  that  died  for  them  they  are  commanded  to  do 
the  moft  difficult  duties,  44  that  they  may  be  the  chil- 
“  dren  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  and 
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u  except  a  man  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit ”  (thus 
again  becoming  one  of  the  Sons  of:  God)  cc  he  ca?i~ 
“  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven It  is  cc  becaufe 
u  they  are  fonsf  that  God  has  given  them  what  in 
Scripture  language  is  ftyled  the  fpirit  of  adoption .  It 
is  only  of  “  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Godf 
that  it  is  declared  that  “  they  are  the  fons  of  God 
and  we  are  exprefsly  warned  (in  order  as  it  were  to 
prevent  any  fuch  loofe  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  as 
that  which  we  are  here  combating)  u  If  any  man 
“  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Chrift,  he  is  none  of  bis” 
In  fhort,  Chriftians  in  general  are  every  where  de¬ 
nominated  the  fervants  and  the  children  of  God,  and 
are  required  to  ferve  him  with  that  fubmiflive  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  that  affectionate  promptitude  of  duty, 
'Vvhich  belong  to  thofe  endearing  relations. 

Eftimate  next,  the  force  of  that  well  known  paf- 
fage— “  Thou  {halt  jove  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
“  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
cc  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength  V*  The  in¬ 
junction  is  multiplied  on  us,  as  it  were,  to  filence 
the  fophiftry  of  the  caviller,  and  to  fix  the  mod  in- 
confiderate  mind.  And  though,  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  we  fliould  concede  for  the  prefent, 
that,  under  the  qualifications  formerly  fuggefled ,  an 
ardent  and  vigorous  affeCtion  were  not  indifpenfibly 
required  of  us  ;  yet  furely  if  the  words  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  the  lead  which  can  be  intended  by 
them  is  that  fettled  predominant  efteem  and  cordial 
preference  for  which  we  are  now  contending.  The 
conclufion  which  this  paffage  forces  on  us,  is  ftri- 
kmgly  confirmed  by  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
wherein  the  love  of  God  is  pofitively  commended 
to  the  whole .  of  a  Chriftian  church*  ;  or  wherein 
the  want  of  itf,  or  wherein  its  not  being  the  chief 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

^  I  1H*  1 7*  Rom.  xvi.  18. — Compared  with  Phi¬ 
lip.  in.  19. 
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and  ruling  affe&ion,  is  charged  on  perfons  profeffmg 
themfelves  Chriftians,  as  being  fufficient  to  difprove 
their  claim  to  that  appellation,  or  as  being  equiva¬ 
lent  to  denying  it*.  Let  not  therefore  any  deceive 
themfelves  by  imagining,  that  only  anabfolute  un¬ 
qualified  renunciation  of  the  defire  of  the  favour 
of  God  is  here  condemned.  God  will  not  accept 
of  a  divided  affe&ion  ;  a  Jingle  heart,  and  a  Jingle 
eye  are  in  exprefs  terms  declared  to  be  indifpenfibly 
required  of  us.  We  are  ordered,  under  the  figure 
of  amafling  heavenly  treafure,  to  make  the  favour 
and  fervice  of  God  our  chiej  purfuit,  for  this  very 
reafon,  becaufe  “  where  our  treajure  is ,  there  wilt 
“  our  hearts  be  a  Jo”  It  is  on  this  principle  that  in 
fpeaking  of  particular  vices,  fuch  phrafes  are  often 
ufed  in  Scripture,  as  fugged  that  their  criminality 
mainly  confifts  in  drawing  away  the  heart  from 
Him  who  is  the  juft  objeft  of  its  preference ;  and 
that  fins,  which  we  might  think  very  different  in 
criminality,  are  claffed  together,  became  they  all 
agree  in  this  grand  chara&er.  Nor  is  this  prefer¬ 
ence  afferted  only  over  afteftions  which  are  vicious 
in  themfelves,  and  to  which  therefore  Chriftianity 
might  well  be  fuppofed  hoftile  ;  but  over  thofe  alfo 
which  in  their  juft  meafure  are  not  only  lawful,  but 
even  molt  ftrongly  enjoined  on  us.  “  He  that  lov- 
“  cth  father  and  mother  more  than  me,”  fays  our 
bleffed  Saviour,  “  is  not  worthy  of  me  “and  he 
u  that  loveth  fon  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not 
“  worthy  of  mef.”  The  fpirit  of  thefe  injunflions 
harmonizes  with  many  commendations  in  Sciip- 
ture  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  ;  as  well  as  with 
that  ftrong  exprefiion  of  difguft  and  abhorrence 
with  which  the  lukewarm,  thofe  that  are  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  are  fpoken  of  as  being  more  loath** 

-u.  r  r  i  • 

t  2  1  ire.  in.  4* 


f  Matt.  x.  37* 
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fome  and  offenfive  than  even  open  and  avowed  ene¬ 
mies. 

Another  clafs  of  inftances  tending  to  the  fame 
point  is  furnifhed  by  thofe  many  paffages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  wherein  the  promoting  of  the  glory  of  God  it 
commanded  as  our  fupreme  and  univerfal  aim,  and 
wherein  the  honour  due  unto  Him  is  declared  to  be 
that  in  which  He  will  allow  no  competitor  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  On  this  head  indeed  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are,  if  poffible,  more  peremptory  than  on  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ful:  as  to  render  parti¬ 
cular  citations  unnecelfary,  in  the  cafe  of  any  one 
who  has  ever  fo  little  acquaintance  with  the  word  of 
God. 

To  put  the  fame  thing  therefore  in  another  light. 
All  who  have  read  the  Scriptures  mult  confefs  that 
idolatry  is  the  crime  againft  which  God’s  higheit 
refentment  is  expreffed,  and  his  feverefl  punifhment 
denounced.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves.  It  is 
not  in  bowing  the  knee  to  idols  that  idolatry  con- 
fifis,  fo  much  as  in  the  internal  homage  of  the 
heart ;  as  in  the  feeling  towards  them  of  any  of 
that  fupreme  love,  or  reverence,  or  gratitude, 
which  God  referves  to  himfelf  as  his  own  exclufive 
prerogative.  On  the  fame  principle,  whatever  elfe 
draws  off  the  heart  from  him,  engrolfes  our  prime 
regard,  and  holds  the  chief  place  in  our  efteem  and 
affections,  that,  in  the  effimation  of  reafon,  is  no 
lefs  an  idol  to  us,  than  an  image  of  wood  or  (tone 
would.be ;  before  which  we  fhould  fall  down  and 
worfhip.  Ihink  not  this  a  (trained  analogy  :  it  is  the 
very  language  and  argument  of  infpiration.  Thefer- 
vantof  God  is  commanded  not  to  fet  up  his  idol  in  his 
Heart ;  and  fenfualityandcovetoufnefs  are  repeatedly 

termed  Idolatry,  I  he  fame  God  who  declares _ _ 

“  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my 
“  Praiie  to  graven  images”  declares  alfo— “  Let 
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CL  not  the  wife  man  glory  in  his  wifdom,  neither 
u  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not 
*5  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches'*. ”  66  No  flefh 

ci  may  glory  in  his  prefence  “  he  that  glorieth,  let 
«  him  glory  in  the  Lord.”  The  fudden  vengeance 
by  which  the  vain-glorious  oftentation  of  Herod 
was  punifhed,  when,  acquiefcing  in  thefervile  adu* 
lation  of  an  admiring  multitude,  66  he  gave  not 
cc  God  the  glory ,”  is  a  dreadful  comment  on  thefc 
injunctions. 

Thefe  awful  declarations,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
little  regarded.  Let  the  Great,  and  the  Wife,  and 
the  Learned,  and  the  Succefsful  lay  them  ferioufly 
to  heart,  and  labour  habitually  to  confider  their  fu- 
periority,  whether  derived  from  nature,  or  ftudy, 
or  fortune,  as  the  unmerited  bounty  o^  God.  .  This 
reflection  will  naturally  tend  to  produce  a  difpofU 
tion,  inftead  of  that  proud  felf  complacency  fo  apt 
to  grow  upon  the  human  heart,  in  all  refpetts  oppo- 
fite  to  it  ;  a  difpofition  honourable  to  God,  and 
ufeful  to  man  ;  a  temper  compofed  of  reverence, 

.  humility,  and  gratitude,  and  delighting  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  praifes,  and  employed  in  the  benevo- 
lent  fervice  of  the  univerfal  Benefactor, 

But,  to  return  to  our  fubjeCt,  it  only  remains  to 
be  remarked,  that  here  as  in  the  former  inftances, 
the  characters  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked, 
as  delineated  in  Scripture,  exactly  correspond  with 
the  reprefentations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
Scripture  injunctions. 

The  necellity  of  this  cordial  unreferved  devoted- 
nefs  to  the  glory  and  fervice  of  God,  as  being  in- 
dilpenfable  to  the  character  of  the  true  Chriftian, 
lias  been  infilled  on  at  the  greater  length,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  own  extreme  importance,  but  ah 
fo  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  a  duty  too  generally  over- 

*  J^rcm.  ix.  23. 
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looked.  Once  well  eftabli/hed,  it  will  ferve  as  a 
fundamental  principle  both  for  the  government  of 
the  heart  and  regulation  of  the  conduct ;  and  will 
prove  eminently  ufeful  in  the  decifion  of  many 
practical  cafes,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  bring 
under  the  undifputed  operation  of  any  fubordinate 
or  appropriate  rule. 


Sect.  n. 


And  now,  having  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the 
ftrictnefs,  and  to  afcertain  the  efiential  charafter  of 
true  practical  Christianity,  let  us  invefligate  a  little 
more  in  detail  the  pra&ical  fyftem  of  the  bulk  of 
profeffed  Chriflians  among  ourfelves*. 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  the  whole  fubject 
of  Religion  was  often  viewed  from  fuch  a  diftance 
as  to  be  feen  only  in  the  grofs.  We  now,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  /hail  find  too  much  caufe  for  believing 

that  they  who  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  do  dil- 
cover  in  Chriftianity  fomewhat  of  a  diftinct  form, 
yet  come  not  clofe  enough  to  difeern  her  peculiar 
lineaments  and  conformation.  1  he  writer  muff  not 
be  underflood  to  mean  that  the  feveral  inifconcep- 
tions,  which  he  /hall  have  occafion  to  point  out, 
will  be  generally  found  to  exift  with  any  thing  like' 
precifion,  much  lefs  that  they  are  regularly  digefted 
into  a  fyftem  ;  nor  will  it  be  expected  they  all  ihould 
meet  in  the  fame  perfon,  nor  that  they  will  not  be 
found  in  different  people,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumftances,  varioully  blended,  combined,  and  mo- 


*  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader, 
jedl  of  this  work  to  animadvert  on  the  vice 
neous  opinions  of  the  times,  except  fo  far 
into  the  prevailing-  religious  fyftem,  or  are 
are  not  thought  fufficient  to  prevent  a  man 
#n  the  whole  a  very  tolerable  Chnltiam 


that  it  is  not  the  ob- 
defers,  and  erro- 
as  they  are  received 
tolerated  by  it,  and 
from  being  efteemed 
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dified.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  fucceed  in  tracing 
out  great  and  general  outlines,  lhe  human  court-* 
tenance  may  be  well  defcribed  by  its  general  charac¬ 
ters,  though  infinitely  varied  by  the  peculiarities 
which  belong  to  different  individuals,  and  ofteij  by 
fuch  (hades  and  minuteneffes  of  difference,  as  thq'ugh 
abundantly  obvious  to  our  perceptions,  it  whuld 
exceed  the  power  of  definition  to  difcriminate,  v>r 

even  of  language  to  exprels. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  appears  to  prevail  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  nature  of  Religion.  Religion, 
aereeably  to  what  has  been  already  dated,,  (the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjeft  will  excule  repetition)  may 
be  confidered  as  the  implantation  of  a  vigorous  and 
active  principle  ;  it  is  feated  in  the  heart,  where  ns 
authority  is  recognized  as  fupreme,  whence  by  de¬ 
grees  it  expels  whatever  is  oppofed  to  it,  and  where 
it  gradually  brings  all  the  affe&ions  and  defires  un¬ 
der  its  complete  controul  and  regulation. 

But  though  the  heart  be  its  fpecial  refidence,  it 
may  be  faid  to  poffefs  in  a  degree  the  ubiquity  of  its 
Divine  Author.  Every  endeavour  and  purimt  mult 
acknowledge  its  prefence  ;  and  whatever  does  not, 
or  will  not,  or  cannot  receive  its  facred  damp,  is  to 
be  condemned  as  inherently  defective,  and  is  to  be 
at  once  abftained  from  or  abandoned.  .  It  is  li  ve 
i  he  principle  of  vitality,  which,  animating  an  in 
forming  every  part,  lives  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  human  body,**  and  communicates  its  kind  y  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  finalled  and  remoted  fibres  of  the 
frame.  But  the  notion  of  Religion  entertained  by 
many  among  us  feems  altogether  different.  #  f  hey 
begin  indeed,  in  fubmiffion  to  her  clear  prohibitions, 
by  fencing  oft'  from  the  field  of  human  action,  a 
certain  diitritf,  which,  though  it  in  many  pans  bear 
fruits  on  which  they  cad  a  longing  eye,  they  cannot 
but  confefs  to  be  forbidden  ground.  I  hey  next 
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affign  to  Religion  a  portion,  larger  or  finaller  ac¬ 
cording  to  whatever  may  be  their  circumftances  and 
views,  in  which  however  Ihe  is  to  poflefs  merely  a 
qualified  jurifdiction,  and  having  fo  done,  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  without  let  or  hindrance  they  have  aright 
to  range  at  will  over  the  l'pacious  remainder.  Re¬ 
ligion  can  claim  only  a  Hated  proportion  of  their 
thoughts,  and  time,  and  fortune,  and  influence  ; 
and  of  thefe,  or  perhaps  of  any  of  them,  if  they 
make  her  any  thing  of  a  liberal  allowance,  (he  may 
well  be  fatisfied  :  the  reft  is  now  their  own  to  do 
what  they  will  with  ;  they  have  paid  their  tythes, 
fay  rather  their  compofition,  the  demands  of  the 
Church  are  fatisfied,  and  they  may  lurely  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  what  (he  has  left  without  molefta- 
tion  or  interference. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  ftate  too  ftrongly  the  mif- 
chief  which  refults  from  this  fundamental  error. 
At  the  fame  time  its  confequences  are  fo  natural  and 
obvious,  that  one  would  think  it  fcarcely  poflible 
not  to  forefee  that  they  rnuft  infallibly  follow.  The 
greateft  part  of  human  actions  is  confidered  as  in¬ 
different.  If  men  are  not  chargeable  with  actual 
vices,  and  are  decent  in  the  difcharge  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  duties  5  if  they  do  not  ftray  into  the  forbid¬ 
den  ground,  if  they  refpect  the  rights  of  the  con¬ 
ceded  allotment,  what  more  can  be  expected  from 
them  ?  Inftead  of  keeping  at  a  diftance  from  all fin , 
m  which  alone  confifts  our  fafety,  they  will  be  apt 
not  to  care  how  near  they  approach  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  boundary  line  ;  if  they  have  not 
actually  palled  it,  there  is  no  harm  done,  it  is  no 
tiefpafs.  Ihus  the  free  and  adtive  fpirit  of  Reli¬ 
gion  is  “  cribbed  and  hemmed  in  fhe  is  checked 
in  her  difpofition  to  expand  her  territory,  and  en¬ 
large  the  circle  of  her  influence.  She  mult  keep  to 
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her  prefcribed  confines,  and  every  attempt  to  ex- 
tend  them  will  be  refilled  as  an  encroachment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  whatever  can  be  gain¬ 
ed  from  her  allotment,  or  whatever  can  be  taken 
in  from  the  forbidden  ground,  will  be  fo  much  of 
addition  to  that  land  of  liberty,  where  men  may 
roam  at  large,  free  from  reftraint  or  moleftation, 
they  will  of  courfe  be  conllantly,  and  almolt  infen- 
fibly,  ftraitening  and  prefling  upon  the  limits  of  the 
religious  allotment  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  will  be  removing  back  a  little  farther  and 
farther  the  fence  which  abridges  them  on  the  fide 
of  the  forbidden  ground.  If  Religion  attempt  for 
a  time  to  defend  her  frontier,  Ihe  by  degrees  gives 
way.  The  fpace  Ihe  occupies  diininiflies  till  it  be 
fcarcely  difcernible  ;  whilft,  her  fpirit  extinguilhed, 
and  her  force  deftroyed,  Ihe  is  little  more  than  the 
nominal  poffeffor  even  of  the  contracted  limits  to 
which  Ihe  has  been  avowedly  reduced. 

This  it  is  to  be  feared  is  but  too  faithful  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  general  Rate  of  things  among 
ourfelves.  The  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  pofleflion  of  his  favour,  are  no  longer  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  objefts  of  our  higheft  regard,  and 
mod  ftrenuous  endeavours ;  as  furnifhing  to  us,  a 
vigorous,  habitual,  and  univerfal  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion.  We  let  up  for  ourfelves :  we  are  become 
our  own  mailers.  The  fenfe  of  conflant  homage 
and  continual  fervice  is  irkiome  and  galling  to  us ; 
and  we  rejoice  in  being  emancipated  from  it,  as 
from  a  Hate  of  bale  and  iervile  villainage.  Thus  the 
very  tenure  and  condition,  by  which  life  and  all  its 
pofleflions  arc  held,  undergo  a  total  change  :  our 
faculties  and  powers  are  now  our  own :  what¬ 
ever  we  have  is  regarded  rather  as  a  property  than 
as  a  truft  ;  or  if  there  Hill  exifl:  the  remembrance 
of  fome  paramount  claim,  we  are  fatisfied  with  an 
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occafional  acknowledgment  of  a  nominal  right ; 
we  pay  our  pepper  corn,  and  take  our  eftates  to 
ourfelves  in  full  and  free  enjoyment. 

Hence  it  is  that  lb  little  fenfe  of  refponfibility 
feems  attached  to  the  polfellion  of  high  rank,  or 
fplendid  abilities,  or  affluent  fortunes,  or  other 
means  or  inftruments  of  ufefulnefs.  The  inftruc- 
tive  admonitions,  66  give  an  account  of  thy  flew- 
“  ardfhip,” — u  occupy  till  I  come  are  forgotten. 
Or  if  it  be  acknowledged  by  fome  men  of  larger 
views  than  ordinary,  that  a  reference  is  to  be  had  to 
fome  principle  fuperior  to  that  of  our  own  gratifi¬ 
cation,  it  is,  at  bell,  to  the  good  of  fociety,  or  to  the 
welfare  of  our  families  :  and  even  then  the  obliga¬ 
tions  refulting  from  thefe  relations,  are  feldom 
enforced  on  us  by  any  higher  fandlions  than  thofe 
of  family  comfort,  and  of  worldly  intereft  or  efti- 
tnation.  Befides  ;  what  multitudes  of  perfons  are 
there,  people  without  families,  in  private  flations,  or 
of  a  retired  turn,  to  whom  they  are  fcarcely  held 
to  apply  !  and  what  multitudes  of  cafes  to  which  it 
would  be  thought  unneceffary  fcrupulofity  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  !  Accordingly  we  find  in  fad,  that  the 
generality  of  mankind  among  the  higher  order,  in 
the  formation  of  their  fchemes,  in  the  feledlion  of 
their  fludies,  in  the  choice  of  their  place  of  refi- 
dence,  in  the  employment  and  diiiribution  of  their 
time,  in  their  thoughts,  converfation,  and  amufe- 
ment  ,  are  confidered  as  being  at  liberty,  if  there 
be  no  a&ual  vice,  to  confult  in  the  main  their  own 
gratification. 

Thus  the  generous  and  wakeful  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tian  benevolence,  feeking  and  finding  every  where 
occafions  for  its  exercife,  is  exploded,  and  a  fyflem 
of  decent  felfijhnefs  is  avowedly  eflablifhed  in  irs 
ftead ;  a  fyftem  fcarcely  more  to  be  abjured  for  its 
impiety,  than  to  be  abhorred  for  its  cold  infenfi- 
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bility  to  the  opportunities  of  diffufing  hnppinefs. 
44  Have  vve  no  families,  or  are  they  provided  for? 
44  Are  we  wealthy,  and  bred  to  no  profefiion  ?  Are 
44  we  young  and  lively,  and  in  the  gaiety  and  vigour 
44  of  youth  ?  Surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  our 
44  pleafure.  We  negleft  no  duty,  we  live  in  no 
44  vice,  we  do  nobody  any  harm,  and  have  a  right 
4'  to  amufe  ourfelves.  We  have  nothing  better  to 
44  do,  we  wifh  we  had  ;  our  time  hangs  heavy  on 
44  our  hands  for  want  of  it.” 

1  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Reer- 
iheba,  and  cry  44  It  is  all  barren.”  No  man  has  a 
ri  ht  to  be  idle — Not  to  fpeak  of  that  great  work 
which  vve  all  have  to  accomplifh,  and  furely  the 
•whole  attention  of  ,a  fliort  and  precarious  life  is  not 
more  than  an  eternal  interefi  may  well  require  ; 
where  s  it  that  in  fuch  a  world  as  this,  health  and 
le  dure  and  affluent  e  may  not  find  fome  ignorance  to 
infir uft,  fome  wrong  to  redrefs,  fome  want  to  fup- 
ply,  fome  mifery  to  alleviate  ?  Shall  Ambition  and 
Avarice  never  ileep  ?  Shall  they  never  want  objefts 
on  which  to  fallen  ?  Shall  they  be  fo  obiervant  to 
difcover,  fo  acute  to  difcern,  fo  eager,  1b  patient  to 
purfue,  and  (hall  the  benevolence  of  Chriftians  want 
employment  ? 

Yet  thus  life  rolls  away  with  too  many  of  us  in  a 
courfe  of  44  fhapelefs  idlenefs.”  Its  recreations  con- 
Hit ute  its  chief  bufinefs.  Watering  places — the 
fports  of  the  field — cards  !  never  failing  cards  !- 
the  aflembly — the  theatre — all  contribute  their  aid— 
amufements  are  multiplied,  and  combined,  and 
varied,  44  to  fill  up  the  void  of  a  liftlefs  and  languid 
44  life;  5  and  by  the  judicious  nfc  of  thefe  different 
refources,  there  is  often  a  kind  of  fober  fettled  plan 
of  domeftic  difflpation,  in  which  with  all  imaginable 
decency  year  after  year  wears  away  in  unprofitable 
vacancy.  Even  old  age  finds  us  pacing  in  the 
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fame  round  of  amufements,  which  our  early  youth 
had  tracked  out.  Meanwhile,  being  confcious 
that  we  are  not  giving  into  any  flagrant  vice,  per¬ 
haps  that  we  are  guilty  of  no  irregularity,  and  it 
may  be,  that  we  are  not  negle&ing  the  offices  of 
Religion,  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  need  not 
be  uneafy.  In  the  main  we  do  not  fall  below  the 
•general  Itandard  of  morals,  of  the  clafs  and  ftation 
to  which  we  belong,  we  may  therefore  allow  our¬ 
felves  to  glide  down  the  dream  without  apprehen- 
fion  or  the  confequences. 

Some,  of  a  character  often  hardly  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  clafs  we  have  been  juft  deferibing, 
take  up  with  fenfual  pleafures.  The  chief  happi- 
nefs  of  their  lives  conftfts  in  one  Ipecies  or  another 
or  animal  g  ratification  ;  and  thele  perfons  perhaps 
will  be  found  to  compofe  a  pretty  large  dTcription. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  belongs  not  to  our 
purpofe  to  fpeak  of  the  grofsly  and  fcandaloufly 
profligate,  who  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  name 
of  Chriftians  ;  but  of  thofe  who,  maintaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  decency  of  character,  and  perhaps  being  tole¬ 
rably  obfervant  of  the  forms  of  Religion,  may  yet 
be  not  improperly  termed  fober  fenfualijh.  Thefe, 
though  Ids  impetuous  and  more  meafured,  are  not 
lefs  ftaunch  and  fteady,  than  the  profelled  votaries 
of  licentious  plealure,  in  the  purfuit  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  objects.  Mortify  the  flefh,  with  its  affec¬ 
tions  and  lufts,  is  the  Ghriftian  precept ,  a  foft 
luxurious  courfe  of  habitual  indulgence,  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  bulk  of  modern  Chriftians  :  and  that  con- 
ftant  moderation,  that  wholefome  difeipline  of  re- 
ftraint  and  felf-denial,  which  are  requifite  to  prevent 
the  unperceived  encroachments  of  the  inferior  ap¬ 
petites,  feem  altogether  difufed,  as  the  exploded 
au  fieri  ties  of  monkifh  fuperftition. 

Chriftianity  calls  her  profdfors  to  a  ftate  of  dili- 
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gent  watchfulnefs  and  aftive  fervices.  But  the  per¬ 
fons  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeaking,  forgetting 
alike  the  duties  they  owe  to  themfelves  and  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  often  act  as  though  their  condi¬ 
tion  were  meant  to  he  a  date  of  uniform  indul¬ 
gence,  and  vacant,  unprofitable  floth.  To  multiply 
the  comforts  of  affluence,  to  provide  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  appetite,  to  be  luxurious  without  dif- 
eafes,  and  indolent  without  laffitude,  feems  the  chief 
ftudy  of  their  lives.  Nor  can  they  be  clearly 
exempted  from  this  clafs,  who,  by  a  common  error* 
fubftituting  the  means  for  the  end,  make  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  and  fpirits,  not  as  inftruments  of 
ufeful  efs,  but  as  fources  of  pleafure,  their  great 


bufmefs  and  continual  care. 

Others  again  feem  more  to  attach  themfelves  to 
what  have  been  well  termed  the  4  pomps  and  vani- 
c  ties  of  this  world.*  Magnificent  houfes,  grand 
equipages,  numerous  retinues,  fplendid  entertain¬ 
ments,  high  and  fafhionable  connections,  appear  to 
conftitute,  in  their  eftimation,  the  fupreme  happi* 
nefs  of  life.  This  clafs  too.  if  we  miftake  not, 
will  be  found  numerous  in  our  d  ys  ;  for  it  muff  be 
confidered,  that  it  is  the  heart ,  Jet  on  thefe  things , 
which  constitutes  the  effential  charafter.  It  often 
happens,  that  perfons,  to  whofe  rank  and  ftation 
ihele  indulgences  molt  properly  belong,  are  moft 
indifferent  to  them.  The  undue  folicitude  about 
them  is  more  vifible  in  perfons  of  inferior  conditions 
and  final ler  fortunes,  in  whom  it  is  not  rarely  de¬ 
tected  bv  the  ftudious  contrivances  of  a  mifapplied 
ingenuity  to  reconcfe  parade  with  economy,  and 
glitter  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  this  temper  of  difplay 
and  competition  is  a  direft  contrail  to  the  lowly, 
model!  unafi timing  carriage  of  the  true  Chriflian  : 
and  wherever  there  is  an  evident  effort  andftruggu 
to  excel  in  the  particulars  here  in  queftion,  a  mam- 
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fell  with  thus  to  rival  fuperiors,  to  outftrip  equals, 
to  dazzle  inferiors  ;  it  is  manifeft  the  great  end  of 
of  life,  and  of  all  its  pofieflions,  is  too  little  kept 
in  view,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  gratification 
of  a  vain  oftentatious  humour  is  the  predominant 
difpofuionof  the  hear^. 

As  there  is  a  fober  fenfuality,  fo  is  there  alfo  a 
fober  avarice,  and  a  fober  ambition.  The  commer¬ 
cial  and  the  profeflional  world  compofe  the  chief 
fphere  of  their  influence.  They  are  often  recog¬ 
nized  and  openly  avowed  as  juft  maffer  principles  of 
adion.  But  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  a  flu  me 
fuch  pkufible  fhapes,  are  called  by  inch  fpecious 
names,  and  urge  fuch  powerful  pleas,  that  they 
are  received  with  cordiality,  and  fuffered  to  gather 
flrength  without  fufpicion.  The  feducing  confider- 
ations  of  diligence  in  our  callings,  of  fuccefs  in 
our  profeflion,  of  making  handfome  provinons  for 
our  children,  beguile  our  better  judgments.  We 
“  rife  early,  and  late  take  re(t,  and  eat  the  bread 
cc  of  carefulnefs.”  In  our  few  intervals  of  leifure, 
our  exhaufted  fpirits  require  refrelhment  ;  the  feri- 
ous  concerns  of  our  immortal  lou!s,  are  matters  of 
fpeculation  too  grave  and  gloomy  to  anfwer  thepur- 
pofe,  and  we  fly  to  fomething  that  may  better  dc- 
ferve  the  name  of  relaxation,  till  we  are  again  futn- 
moned  to  the  daily  labours  of  our  employment. 

Meanwhile  Religion  feldom  comes  in  our  way, 
fcarcely  occurs,  to  our  thoughts  ;  and  when  fome 
fecret  mifgivings  begin  to  be  felt  on  this  head,  com¬ 
pany  foon  drowns,  amufements  diflipate,  or  habitu¬ 
al  occupations  inlenfibly  difplace  or  finother  the  rif- 
ing  apprehenfion.  Profeflional  and  commercial 
men  perhaps,  efpecially  when  they  happen  to  be 
perfons  of  more  than  ordinary  reflection,  or  of 
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early  nabits  of  piety  not  quite 
quiet  their  confciences  by  the  pi 
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tention  to  their  bufinefs  leaves  them  no  time  to  think 
on  tliefe  ferious  fubjecfs  at  prefent.  c<  Men  of  lei- 
“  fure  they  confefs  fhould  confider  them  ;  they 
“  themfelves  will  do  it  hereafter  when  they  retire  ; 
cc  meanwhile  they  are  ufefully  or  at  lead  innocently 
cc  employed.”  Thus  bufinefs  and  pleafure  fill  up 
our  time,  and  the  “  one  thing  needful,”  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  RefpeCted  by  others,  and  fecretly  applauding 
ourfelves,  (perhaps  congratulating  ourfelves  that 
we  are  not  like  fuch  an  one  who  is  a  fpendthi  ift  or 
a  mere  man  of  pleafure,  or  fuch  another  who  is  a 
notorious  mifer)  the  true  principle  of  action  is  no 
lefs  wanting  in  us,  and  perfonal  advancement  or 
the  acquifition  of  wrealth  is  the  object  of  our  fupreme 
defm  s  and  predominant  purfuit. 

It  w'ould  be  to  prefume  too  much  on  the  reader’s 
patience  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  the  characters 
of  the  politician,  the  metaphyfician,  the  fcholar, 
the  poet,  thevirtuofo,  the  man  of  taffe,  in  all  their 
varieties.  Of  thefe  and  many  other  claffes  w7hich 
might  be  enumerated,  fuflice  it  to  remark,  and  to 
appeal  to  every  man’s  own  experience  for  the  truth 
of  the  obfervation,  that  they  in  like  manner  are  of¬ 
ten  completely  engrofled  by  the  objedls  of  their  fe- 
veral  purfuits.  In  many  of  thefe  cafes  indeed  a  ge¬ 
nerous  fpirit  furrenders  itfelf  wholly  up  with  the 
lefs  referve,  and  continues  abforbed  with  the  fuller 
confidence,  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  not  being 
led  to  its  object  by  felf-interefted  motives.  Here 
therefore  thefe  men  are  ardent,  aftive,  laborious, 
perfevering,  and  they  think,  and  fpeak,  andaCt,  ss 
thofe,  the  whole  happinefs  of  whole  life  turns  on 
the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  their  endeavours.  When 
inch,  as  we  have  feen  it,  is  the  undiflurbed  compo- 
fure  of  mere  triflers,  it  is  lefs  wonderful  that  the 
votaries  of  learning  and  of  take,  when  abforbed  in 
their  feveral  purfuits,  Ihould  be  able  to  check  ftili 
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more  eafily  any  growing  apprehenfion,  filencing  it 
by  the  luggeltion,  that  they  are  more  than  harm- 
leisly,  that  they  are  meritorioufly  employed.  “  Sure- 
Cl  ly  the  thanks  of  mankind  are  juftly  paid  to  thofe 
“  more  refined  fpirits  who,  fuperior  alike  to  the  fe- 
„  Auctions  of  eaie,  and  the  temptations  of  avarice, 
devote  then  time  and  talents  to  the  lefs  gainful  la¬ 
bours  of  increafing  the  ftores  of  learning  or  en- 
“  larging  the  boundaries  of  fcience  ;  who  are  en- 
“  gaged  in  fifing  the  character  and  condition  of  fo- 
“  Clety>  by  improving  the  liberal  arts,  and  adding 
to  the  innocent  plealures  or  elegant  accomplifh- 
ments  of  life.”  Let  not  the  writer  be  fo  far  mif- 
underftood,  as  to  be  fuppofed  to  infinuate  that  Re* 
ligion  is  an  enemy  to  the  purfuits  of  tafte,  much 
lets  to  thofe  of  learning  and  of  fcience.  Let 
thefe  have  their  due  place  in  the  efiimation  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  this  muff  not  be  the  higheft  place.  Let 
them  know  their  juft  fub  or  dination.  They  deferve 
not  to  be  the  primary  concern,  for  there  is  another, 
to  which  in  importance  they  bear  no  more  propor¬ 
tion  than  our  Ipan  of  exiftence  to  eternity. 

Thus  the  fupreme  defires  of  the  heart,  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  which  they  (hould  tend,  lofing  its  attractive 
force,  are  permitted  without  controu!  to  take  thaf 
courfe,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  belt  fuits  our  na¬ 
tural  temper,  or  to  which  they  are  impelled  by  our 
various  fixations  and  circumftances.  Sometimes 
they  manifeftly  appear  to  be  almoll  entirely  confin- 
ed  to  a  Angle  track  ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently 
the  lines  in  which  they  move  are  fo  intermingled 
and  diver.ified,  that  it  becomes  not  a  little  difficult 
even  when  we  look  into  ourfelves,  to  afeertain  the 
objeft  by  which  they  are  chiefly  attracted,  or  to  ef- 
timate  with  precifion  the  amount  of  their  feveral 
forces,  in  the  different  directions  in  which  they  move 
“  Know  fhyfclf,”  is  i„  truth  an  injunffii,  tvifh 
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which  the  carelefs  and  the  indolent  cannot  comply. 
For  this  compliance,  it  is  requifite,  in  obedience  to 
the  Scripture  precept,  cc  to  keep  the  heart  with  all 
“  diligence.”  Mankind  are  in  general  deplorably 
ignorant  of  their  true  (late  ;  and  there  are  few  per¬ 
haps  who  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  real 
ftrength  of  the  ties,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  the 
feveral  objects  of  their  attachment,  or  who  are 
aware  how  fmall  a  (hare  of  their  regard  is  poffeffed 
by  thofe  concerns  on  which  it  ought  to  be  fupreme- 
ly  fixed. 

But  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  except  the  affe&ions 
of  the  foul  be  (upremely  fixed  on  God  ;  thatuniefs 
it  be  the  leading  and  governing  defire  and  primary  pur - 
fuit  to  poffefs  his  favour  and  promote  his  glory,  we 
are  confidered  as  having  transferred  our  fealty  to  an 
ufurper,  and  as  being  in  fact  revolters  from  our 
lawful  fovereign ;  if  this  be  indeed  the  Scripture 
doctrine,  all  the  feveral  attachments  which  have 
been  lately  enumerated,  of  the  different  claffes  of 
fociety,  wherever  they  intereft  the  affections,  and 
poffefs  the  foul  in  any  fuch  meafure  of  ftrength  as 
deferves  to  be  called  predominance ,  are  but  (o  many 
varied  expreflions  of  dij/oya/ty.  God  requires  to  fet 
up  his  throne  in  the  heart,  and  to  reign  in  it  with¬ 
out  a  rival  :  if  he  be  kept  out  of  his  right,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  by  what  competitor.  Ihe  revolt  may  be 
more  avowed  or  more  iecret ;  it  may  oe  the  treafon 
of  deliberate  preference,  or  of  inconfiderate  levity  ; 
we  may  be  the  fubjefts  of  a  more  or  of  a  lefs  cre¬ 
ditable  mafter  ;  we  may  be  employed  in  fervices 
more  grofs  or  more  refined  :  but  whether  the  (laves 
of  avarice,  of  fenfuality,  of  diffipation,  of  Jloth, 
or  the  votaries  of  ambition,  of  tafte,  or  of  fathion  ; 
whether  fupremely  governed  by  vanity  and  fell-love, 
by  the  defire  of  literary  fame  or  of  military  glory, 
we  are  alike  eftranged  from  the  dominion  of  our 
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rightful  fovereign.  Let  not  this  feem  a  harfh  pofi- 
tion  ;  it  can  appear  fo  only  from  not  adverting  to 
what  was  fhewn  to  be  the  efl'ential  nature  of  true  Re¬ 
ligion.  He  who  bowed  the  knee  to  the  god  of  me¬ 
dicine  or  of  eloquence,  was  no  lefs  an  idolater  than 
the  worfhipper  of  the  deified  patrons  of  lewdnefs  or 
of  theft.  In  the  feveral  cafes  which  have  been 
fpecified,  the  external  ads  indeed  are  different,  but 
in  principle  the  difaffe&ion  is  the  fame  ;  and  unlefs 
we  return  to  our  allegiance,  we  muff  expert  the  ti¬ 
tle,  and  prepare  to  meet  the  punishment,  of  rebels 
on  that  tremendous  day,  when  all  falfe  colours  fhall 
be  done  away,  and  (there  being  no  longer  any  room 
for  the  evafions  of  worldly  fophiffry,  or  the  fmooth 
plaufibilities  of  worldly  language)  ct  that  which  is 
“  often  highly  effeemed  amongff  men,  fliall  appear 
“  to  have  been  abomination  in  the  fight  of  God.” 

^  fhefe  fundamental  truths  feem  vanifhed  from  the 
mind,  and  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  every  thing  is 
viewed  lefs  and  lefs  through  a  religious  medium. 
To  fpeak  no  longer  of  in  fiances  wherein  we  ourfelves 
are  concerned,  and  wherein  the  unconquerable  power 
of  indulged  appetite  may  be  fuppofed  to  beguile  our 
better  judgment,  or  force  us  on  in  defiance  of  it  ; 
not  to  infift  on  the  motives  by  which  the  conduct 
of  men  is  determined,  often  avowedly,  in  what  are 
to  themf elves  the  moft  important  incidents  of  life  ; 
what  are  the  judgments  which  they  form  in  the  cafe 
of  others  ?  Idlenefs,  profufion,  thoughtleffncfs,  and 
diffipation,  the  mifapplication  of  time  or  of  talents, 
the  trifling  away  of  life  in  frivolous  occupations  or 
unprofitable  ftudiesj  all  thefe  things  we  may  regret 
in  thofe  around  us,  in  the  view  of  their  temporal 
effefts ;  but  they  are  not  confidered  in  a  religious 
connexion,  or  lamented  as  endangering  everlafting 
happinefs.  Lxceflive  vanity  and  inordinate  ambi¬ 
tion  are  fpoken  of  as  weaknelfes  rather  than  as  fins  $ 
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even  covetoufnefs  itfelf,  though  a  hateful  paffion, 
yet,  if  not  extreme,  fcarcely  prefents  the  face  of 
Ir religion.  Is  fomc  friend,  or  even  fome  common 
acquaintance  Tick,  or  has  fome  accident  befallen 
him  ?  How  foiicitoufly  do  we  inquire  after  him,  how 
tenderly  do  we  vifit  him,  how  much  perhaps  do  we 
regret  that  he  has  not  better  advice,  how  apt  are 
we  to  prefcribe  for  him,  and  how  fhould  we  re¬ 
proach  ourfelves,  if  we  were  to  neglect  any  means 
in  our  power  of  contributing  to  his  recovery!  But 
the  mind  difeafed”  is  neglected  and  forgotten— 
that  is  not  our  affair  ;  we  hope  (we  do  not  per¬ 
haps  really  believe)  that  here  it  is  well  with  him.” 
The  truth  is,  we  have  no  folicitude  about  his  fpiritual 
intereft.  Here  he  is  treated  like  the  unfortunate 
traveller  in  the  Gofpel ;  we  look  upon  him  ;  we  fee 
but  too  well  his  fad  condition,  but  (Trieff  and  Le- 
vite  alike)  we  pals  by  on  the  other  fide,  and  leave 
him  to  the  officious  tendernefs  of  fome  poor  defpifed 
Samaritan. 

Nay,  take  the  cafe  of  our  very  children,  when 
our  hearts  being  mod  interefted  to  promote  their 
happinefs,  we  muff  be  fuppofed  moll  defirous  or  de¬ 
termining  on  right  principles  and  where  therefore 
the  real  ffandard  of  our  deliberate  judgments  may 
be  indifputably  afcertained  :  in  their  education  and 
marriage,  in  the  choice  of  their  profellions,  in  our 
comparative  confideration  and  judgment  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  their  fevcral  characters,  how  little 
do  we  reflect  that  they  are  immortal  beings  !  Health, 
learning,  credit,  the  amiable  and  agreeable  qualities, 
above  all,  fortune  and  fuccefs  in  life,  are  taken,  and 
not  unjuftly  taken,  into  the  account;  but  how  fmall 
a  lhare  in  forming  our  opinions  is  allowed  to  the 
probable  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  their 
eternal  intereffs  !  Indeed  the  fubjetts  of  our  mutual 
inquiries,  and  congratulations,  and  condolences, 
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prove  but  too  plainly  what  confiderations  are  in  thefe 
cafes  uppermoft  in  our  thoughts. 

Such  are  the  fatal  and  widely  fpreading  effects, 
which  but  too  naturally  follow  from  the  admillion 
of  the  grand  fundamental  error  before  mentioned, 
that  of  not  confidering  Religion  as  a  principle  of 
univerfal  application  and  command.  Robbed  of 
its  bed  energies,  Religion  now  takes  the  form  of  a 
cold  compilation  of  reftraints  and  prohibitions.  It 
is  looked  upon  fimply  as  a  fet  of  penal  ftatutes  ; 
thefe,  though  wile  and  reafonable,  are  however  fo 
far  as  they  extend,  abridgements  of  our  natural 
liberty,  and  nothing  which  comes  to  us  in  this  fhape 
is  extremely  acceptable  : 

Atqui  nolint  occidere  quemquam,  polTe  volunt. 

Confidering  moreover,  that  the  matter  of  them  is 
not  in  geneial  \ery  palatable,  and  that  the  partiali¬ 
ty  of  every  man  where  his  own  caufe  is  in  queftion, 
will  be  likely  to  make  him  conflrue  them  liberally 
in  his  own  favour,  we  might  before-hand  have  form¬ 
ed  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  actually  treated.  Sometimes  we  attend  to 
tlie  words  rather  than  to  the  fpirit  of  Scripture  in- 
junftions,  overlooking  the  principle  they  involve, 
which  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God 
would  have  clearly  taught  us  to  infer  from  them. 
At  others,  “  the  fpirit  of  an  injunction  is  all;5’  and 
this  we  contrive  to  colleCt  fo  dexterouffy,  as  thereby 
to  relax  or  annul  the  ftriCtnefs  of  the  terms.  u  What¬ 
ever^  is  not  exprefsly  forbidden  cannot  be  very 
criminal;  whatever  is  not  pofitively  enjoined 

cannot  be  indifpenfabiy  neceflary . If  we  do  not 

offend  againft  the  laws,  what  more  can  be  ex¬ 
ec  *rOIU  us.^ . perfons  to  whom  the 

liricl  precepts  of  the  Goipel  were  given  were  in 

very  different  circumftances  from  thofein  which  we 
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“  are  placed.  The  injunctions  were  drawn  rather 
cc  tighter  than  is  quite  neceffary,  in  order  to  al- 
“  low  for  a  little  relaxation  in  practice.  The  ex- 
<c  preffions  of  thefacred  Writers  are  figurative;  the 
<c  Eaftern  ftyle  is  confeffedly  hyperbolical/’  * 

By  thefe  and  other  fuch  dilhoneft  fhifts  (by  which 
however  we  feldom  deceive  ourfelves,  except  it  be 
in  thinking  that  we  deceive  others)  the  pure  but 
Jtrong  morality  of  the  word  of  God  is  explained 
away,  and  its  too  rigid  canons  are  foftened  down, 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  is  exhibited  by  thofe  who 
praclife  a  logic  of  the  fame  complexion,  in  order  to 
efcape  from  the  obligations  of  human  ftatutes. 
Like  Swift’s  Unfortunate  Brothers,*  we  are  fome- 
times  put  to  difficulties,  but  our  ingenuity  is  little 
inferior  to  their’s.  If  totidem  verbisf  will  not 
ferve  our  turn,  try  totidem  fyllabis  ;  if  totidem  fyl- 
labis  fail,  try  totidem  literis  :  then  there  is  in  our 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  “  an  allegorical  fenfe”  to 
be  adverted  to  ;  and  if  every  other  refource  fail 
us,  we  come  at  laft  to  the  fame  conclufion  as  the 
Brothers  adopted,  that  after  all,  thole  rigorous 
claufes  require  fome  allowance,  and  a  favourable 
interpretation,  and  ought  to  be  underftood  “  cum 
“  grano  falis.” 

But  when  the  law  both  in  its  fpirit  and  its  letter 
is  obftinate  and  incorrigible,  what  we  cannot  bend 
to  our  purpofe  we  mud  break — “  Our  fins  we  hope 
“  are  of  the  fmaller  order  ;  a  little  harmlefs  gal- 

lantry,  a  little  innocent  jollity,  a  few  foolifh  ex- 
“  pletives  which  we  ufe  from  the  mere  force  of 
cc  habit,  meaning  nothing  by  them  ;  a  little  warmth 
Ci  of  colouring  and  licence  of  expreffion  ;  a  few  freer 
<c  doms  of  fpeech  in  the  gaiety  of  our  hearts,  which, 
ci  though  not  perhaps  ftriftly  correft,  none  but  the 
“  over-rigid  would  think  of  treating  any  otherwife 
*  Vide  Tale  of  a  Tub.  f  Ibid. 
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“  than  as  venial  infirmities,  and  in  which  very 
“  grave  and  religious  men  will  often  take  their  fhare, 
“  when  they  may  throw  oft'  their  date,  and  relax 
“without  impropriety.  We  ferve  an  all-merciful 
“  Being,  who  knows  the-  frailty  of  our  nature,  the 
“  number  and  ftrength  of  our  temptations,  and 
“  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amifs. 
“  Even  the  lefs  lenient  judicatures  of  human  infti- 
“  tution  concede  fomewhat  to  the  weaknefs  of 
“  man.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  maxim — ‘  De  minimis 
“  non  curat  lex.’  We  hope  we  are  not  worfethan 
“  the  generality.  All  men  are  imperfeft.  We 
“  own  we  have  our  infirmities ;  we  confefs  it  is  fo  ; 
“  we  wiih  we  were  better,  and  truft  as  we  grow 
“  older  we  fliall  become  fo  ;  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
“  knowledge  that  we  muft  be  indebted  for  our  ad- 
miflxon  into  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs,  not  to 
“  our  own  merit,  but  to  the  clemency  of  God, 
and  the  mercy  of  our  Redeemer.” 

But  let  not  this  language  be  miftaken  for  that  of 
true  Chriftian  humiliation,  of  which  it  is  the  very 
eflence  to  feel  the  burden  of  fin,  and  to  long  to  be 
releafed  from  it :  nor  let  two  things  be  confounded, 
than  which  none  can  be  more  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  allowed  want  of  univerfalitv  in  our  de¬ 
termination,  and  our  endeavour  to  obey  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  defective  accomplilhment  of  our 
purpofes,  which  even  the  bed  of  men  will  too  often 
find  reafon  to  deplore.  In  the  perlons  of  whom  we 
have  been  now  fpeaking,  the  unconcern  with  which 
they  can  amufe  themfelves  upon  the  borders  of  fin, 
and  the  eafy  familiarity  with  which  they  can  actu¬ 
ally  dally  with  it  in  lefs  oftenfive  fhapes,  fhew  plainly 
that,  diftincUy  from  its  confequences,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  object  of  their  averfion  ;  that  there  is  no 
love  of  holinefs  as  fuch  ;  no  endeavour  to  acquire 
R,  no  care  to  prepare  the  foul  for  the  reception  of 
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this  divine  principle,  and  to  expel  or  keep  undef 
whatever  might  be  likely  to  obRruft  its  entrance, 
or  difputeits  fovereignty. 

It  is  indeed  a  molt  lamentable  confequence  of  the 
practice  ot  regarding  religion  as  a  compilation  of  Ra¬ 
tines,  and  not  as  an  internal  principle,  that  it  foon 
comes  to  be  conlidered  as  being  converfant  about  ex¬ 
ternal  aftions  rather  than  about  habits  of  mind .  This 
fentiment  has  fometimes  even  the  hardinefs  to  infi- 
nuatc  and  maintain  itlelf  under  the  guife  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  concern  for  pradical Religion;  but  it  foon  dif- 
covers  the  falfehood  of  this  pretenfion,  and  betrays 
its  real  nature.  The  expedient  indeed  of  attaining 
to  fuperiority  in  practice,  by  not  waiting  any  of  the 
attention  on  the  internal  principles  from  which 
alone  practice  can  flow,  is  about  as  reafonable,  and 
will  anfwer  about  as  well,  as  the  ceconomy  of  the 
architect,  wdio  Ihould  account  it  mere  prodigality 
to  expend  any  of  his  materials  in  laying  founda¬ 
tions,  from  an  idea  that  they  might  be  more  ufe- 
fully  applied  to  the  raifing  of  the  furperRruc- 

ture.  We  knew  what  would  be  the  fate  of  iuch  an 

; 

edifice. 

It  is  indeed  true,  and  a  truth  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  all  pretenfions  to  internal  principles  of 
holinefs  are  vain  when  they  are  contradicted  by  the 
conduct ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  way  of  improving  the  latter,  is  by  a  vigilant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  former.  It  was  therefore  our  blefied 
Saviour’s  injunftion,  “  Make  the  tree  good”  as  the 
neceflary  means  of  obtaining  good  fruit ;  and  the 
holy  Scriptures  abound  in  admonitions,  to  let  it 
be  our  chief  bufinefs  to  cultivate  our  hearts  with 
all  diligence,  to  examine  into  their  Rate  with  im¬ 
partiality,  and  watch  over  them  with  continual  care. 
Indeed  it  is  the  Heart  which  conRitutes  the  Man ; 
and  external  aft  ions  derive  their  whole  character 
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and  meaning  from  the  motives  and  difpofitions  of 
which  they  are  the  indications.  Human  judica¬ 
tures,  it  is  true,  are  chiefly  converfant  about  the 
former,  but  this  is  only  becaufe  to  our  limited  per¬ 
ceptions  the  latter  can  feldom  btT any  otherwile 
clearly  afcertained.  The  real  objeCt  of  inquiry  to 
human  judicatures  is  the  internal Mpohtion  ;  it  is  to 
this  that  they  adapt  the  nature,  and  proportion  the 
degree,  of  their  punilhments. 

Yet  though  this  be  a  truth  fo  obvious,  fo  effab- 
li.hed,  that  to  have  infilted  on  it  may  feem  almoff 
needlefs ;  it  is  a  truth  of  which  we  are  apt  to  loie 
light  in  the  review  of  our  religious  character,  an.! 

t^le  ■,  of  confidering  Religion  as 
con  it  mg  rather  in  external  actions,  than  internal 
principles,  is  at  direCl  and  open  war.  This  mode 
of  judging  may  well  be  termed  habitual:  for 
though  by  fome  perfons  it  is  advifedly  adopted 
and  openly  avowed,  yet  it  in  many  cafes  for  want 
of  due  watchfulnefs  it  has  ftolen  infenfibly  upon 
the  mind;  itexifts  unfufpeCted,  and  is  praCtifed, 

fme  other  habits,  without  confcioufnefs  or  obferva- 
tion. 

In  what  degree  foever  this  pernicious  principle 
prevails,  in  that  degree  is  the  mifchief  it  produces, 
fhe  vicious  affections,  like  noxious  weeds,  fprout 
up  and  increafe  of  themfelves  but  too  naturally  • 
whde  the  graces  of  the  Chriffian  temper  exotics,  in 
tne  foil  of  the  human  heart,  like  the  more  tender 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  though  the 
-ight  and  breath  of  Heaven  muff  quicken  them, 
require  on  our  part  alfo,  in  order  to  their  being  pre- 
erved  in  health  and  vigour,  conffant  luperinten- 
dance  and  affiduous  care.  But  fo  far  from  (heir  beiim 
earneffly  fought  for,  or  watchfully  reared,  with  urn 
remitted  prayers  for  that  Divine  Grace,  without 
winch  all  our  labours  muff  be  ineffectual ;  fuch  is 

18 
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tlic  refult  of  the  principle  we  are  here  conuemning, 
that  no  endeavours  are  ufed  lor  their  attainment,  or 
they  are  fuffered  to  droop  and  die  alnroft  without  an 
effort  to  prelerve  them.  1  he  culture  of  the  mind 
is  lefs  and  lefs  attended  to,  and  at  length  perhaps 
is  almoft  wholly  negleded.  Way  being  thus  made 
for  the  unobftrufted  growth  of  other  tempers,  the 
qualities  of  which  are  very  different,  and  often  di- 
rettly  oppofite,  thefe  naturally  overlpread  and 
quietly  polfefs  the  mind  ;  their  contrariety  to  the 
C.hriffian  fpirit  not  being  difeerned,  and  even  per¬ 
haps  their  prefence  being  fcarcely  acknowledged, 
except  when  their  exiftence  and  their  nature  are  ma- 
nifeffed  in  the  conduit  by  marks,  too  plain  to  be 
overlooked  or  miftaken. 

Some  of  the  molt  important  branches  of  the 
Chriltian  temper,  wherein  the  bulk  of  nominal 
Chriltians  appear  eminently  and  allowedly  defective, 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter.  Many  others  ftill  remain  to  be 
particularized. 

Firlt  then,  it  is  the  comprehenfive  compendium 
of  the  character  of  true  Chriltians,  that,  “  they  are 
“  walking  by  faith,  and  not  by  fight.  By.  this 
“  defeription  is  meant,  not  merely  that  they  fo 
firmly  believe  in  the  dodrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punilhments,  as  to  be  influenced  by  that  perfuafion 
to  adhere  in  the  main  to  the  path  of  duty,  though 
tempted  to  forfake  it  by  prefent  intereft,  and  prelent 
gratification ;  but  farther,  that  the  great  truths  re¬ 
vealed  in  Scripture  concerning  the  unfeen  world, 
are  the  ideas  for  the  molt  part  uppermoft  m  their 
thoughts,  and  about  which  habitually  their  hearts 
are  molt  interefted.  This  Hate  of  mind  contri¬ 
butes,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  to  rettity 
the  illufions  of  vifion,  to' bring  forward  into  nearer 
view  thofe  eternal  things  which  from  their  remote- 
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nefs  are  apt  to  be  either  wholly  overlooked,  or  to 
appear  but  faintly  in  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  and  to  remove  backward,  and  reduce  to 
their  true  comparative  dimenfions,  the  objects  of 
the  prefent  life,  which  are  apt  to  fill  the  human  eye, 
affuming  a  falfe  magnitude  from  their  vicinity.  The 
true  Chriftian  knows  from  experience  however, 
that  the  former  are  apt  to  fade  from  the  fight,  and 
the  latter  again  to  fwell  on  it.  He  makes  it  there¬ 
fore  his  continual  care  to  preferve  thofe  juft  and 
enlightened  views,  which  through  Divine  mercy  he 
has  obtained.  Not  that  he  will  retire  from  that  fta- 
tion  in  the  world  which  Providence  feems  to  have 
appointed  him  to  fill  :  he  will  be  active  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  life,  and  enjoy  its  comforts  with  modera¬ 
tion  and  thankfulnefs  ;  but  he  will  not  be  totus 
cc  in  illis,”  he  will  not  give  up  his  whole  foul  to 
them,  they  will  be  habitually  fubordinate  in  his  ef- 
timation  to  objects  of  more  importance.  The  awful 
truth  has  funk  deep  into  his  mind,  “  the  things 
“  which  are  feen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
“  are  not  feen  are  eternal  and  in  the  tumult  and 
buftle  of  life,  he  is  fobered  by  the  ftill  final  1  voice 
which  whifpers  to  him  “  the  falhion  of  this  world 
<c  paffes  away.”  This  circumftance  alone  muft,  it 
is  obvious,  conftitute  a  vaft  difference  between  the 
habitual  temper  of  his  mind,  and  that  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  nominal  Chriftians,  who  are  ahnoft  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  with  the  concerns  of  the  prefent 
world.  They  know  indeed  that  they  are  mortal, 
but  they  do  not  feel  it.  The  truth  refts  in  their 
underftandings,  and  cannot  gain  admiflion  into 
their  hearts.  This  fpeculative  perfuafion  is  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  that  ftrong  praflical  impref- 
fion  of  the  infinite  importance  of  eternal  things, 
which  attended  with  a  proportioned  fenfe  of 
the  fhortnels  and  uncertainty  of  all  below,  while 
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it  prompts  to  activity  from  a  convi&ion  that  the 
“  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work/5  produces 
a  certain  firmnefs  of  texture,  which  hardens  us 
againft  the  buffets  of  fortune,  and  prevents  our 
being  very  deeply  penetrated  by  the  cares  and  inte- 
refts,  the  .goods.  or  evils  of  this  tranfitory  Rate. 
I  hus  this  juft  impreffion  of  the  relative  value  of 
temporal  and  eternal  things,  maintains  in  the  foul  a 
dignified  compofure  through  all  the  vicifiitudes  of 
lire.  It  quickens  our  diligence,  yet  moderates  our 
ardour  ;  urges  us  to  juft  purfuits,  yet  checks  any 
undue  folicitude  about  the  fuccefs  of  them,  and 
thereby  enables  us,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
tC  to  ule  this  world  as  not  abufing  it,”  rendering 
US' at  once  beneficial  to  others  and  comfortable  to 
ourfelves. 

4 

But  this  is  not  all— befides  the  diflinelion  be¬ 
tween  the  nominal  and  the  real  Chriftian,  which 
refults  from  the  impreflions  produced  on  them 
rcfpectively  by  the  eternal  duration  of  heavenly 
things,  there  is  another  grounded  on  their  nature , 
no  lefs  marked,  nor  lefs  important.  They  are 
Rated  in  Scripture,  not  only  as  entitling  themfelves 
to  the  notice  of  the  true  Chriftian  from  confedera¬ 
tions  or  intereft,  but  as  approving  themfelves  to  his 
judgment  from  a  conviction  of  their  excellence, 
and  yet  farther  as  recommending  themfelves  to 
his  feelings  by  their  being  fuited  to  the  renewed 
difpcfitions  of  his  heart.  Indeed  were  the  cafe 
otherwise,  did  not  their  qualities  correfpond  with 
his  inclinations  ;  however  he  might  endure  them 
on  principles  of  duty,  and  be  coldly  confcious  of 
their  fuperior  worth,  he  could  not  lend  himfelf  to 
them  with  cordial  complacency,  much  lefs  look  to 
them  as  the  fureft  fource  of  pleafure.  But  this  is 
tlx  light  in  which  they  are  habitually  regarded  by 
the  true  Chriftian.  He  walks  in  the  ways  of  Re-. 
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ligion,  not  by  conftraint,  but  willingly  ;  they  are  to 
him  not  only  fafe,  but  comfortable ;  c,;  ways  of 
“  pleafantnefs  as  well  as  of  peace.”  Not  but 
that  here  alfo  he  is  from  experience  aware  of  the 
necefiity  of  conftant  fupport,  and  continual  watch- 
fulnefs  j  without  thefe,  his  old  ellimate  of  things  is 
apt  to  return  on  him,  and  the  former  objefts  of  his 
affections  to  refume  their  influence.  With  earnefl; 
prayers,  therefore,  for  the  Divine  Help,  with  jea¬ 
lous  circumfpeftion  and  refolute  felf-denial,  he 
guai  ds  agamic,  and  abftains  from,  whatever  might 
be  likely  again  to  darken  his  enlightened  judgment, 
or  to  vitiate  his  reformed  tafte  ■  thus  making  it  his 
unwearied  endeavour  to  grow  m  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  heavenly  things,  and  to  obtain  a  warmer 

admiration,  and  a  more  cordial  relifh  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence. 

lhat  this  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  habitual 
judgment,  and  of  the  leading  difpofition  of  true 
Chriftians,  will  be  abundantly  evident,  if,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  form  ourfelves  after  our  proper  model, 
we  confult  the  facred  Scripture.  But  in  vain  are 
Chriftians  there  reprefented  as  having  fet  their  af¬ 
fections  on  things  above,  as  cordially  rejoicing  in  the 
iervice,  and  delighting  in  the  worfliip  of  God. 
i  feature  and  Religion  are  contradictory  terms  with 
the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians.  They  may  look 
back  indeed  on  their  religious  offices  with  foine- 
tning  of  a  fecret  fatisfaftion,  and  even  feel  it  du¬ 
ring  the  performance  of  them,  from  the  idea  of 
being  engaged  in  the  difcharge  of  a  duty;  but  this 
is  altogether  different  from  the  plcafure  which  at¬ 
tends  an  employment  in  itfelf  acceptable  and  grate- 

U  •  * °>  ,us.‘  ^ne  wr*ter  mutt  here  again  guard 
agamft  being  underflood  to  fpeak  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  warmth  and  vehemence  merely  of  Religious  affec¬ 
tions.  Arethefervice  and  worfhip  of  God  plcafant 
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to  thefe  perfons  ?  it  is  not  afked  whether  they  are  de¬ 
lightful  Do  they  diffufe  over  the  foul  any  thing  of 
that  calm  complacency,  that  mild  and  grateful  com- 
pofure,  which  befpeaks  a  mind  in  good  humour 
with  itfelf  and  all  around  it,  and  engaged  in  a 
fervice  fuited  to  its  tafle,  and  congenial  with  its 
feelings? 

Let  us  appeal  to  that  Day  which  is  efpecially 
devoted  to  the  offices  of  Religion  :  Do  they  joy¬ 
fully  avail  themfelves  of  this  bleffed  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  from  the  bufmefs  and  cares  of  life  ; 
when,  without  being  dilquieted  by  any  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  neglecting  the  duties  of  their 
proper  callings,  they  may  be  allowed  to  detach 
their  minds  from  earthly  things,  that  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  heavenly  objects,  and  a  more  habi¬ 
tual  acquaintance  with  them,  their  l  ope  may  grow 
more  “  full  of  immortality  V'  Is  the  day  cheer¬ 
fully  devoted  to  thofe  holy  exercifes  for  which  it 
was  appointed  ?  Do  they  indeed  cc  come  into  tne 
“  courts  of  God  with  gladnefs  ?”  and  how  are 
they  employed  when  not  engaged  in  the  public  fer- 
vices  of  the  day  ?  Are  they  bufied  in  fludying  the 
word  of  God,  in  meditating  on  his  perfections,  in 
tracing  hL  providential  difpenfations,  in  admiring 
his  works  in  revolving  his  mercies,  (above  all,  the 
tranfeendant  mercies  of  redeeming  love)  in  fingmg 
his  prailes,  <c  and  fpeaking  g  od  ot  h  s  name  ? 
Do  their  fecret  retirements  witnefs  the  earneltnefs 
of  their  prayers  and  the  warmth  of  their  thankf- 
givings,  their  diligence  and  impartiality  in  the  ne- 
ceffary  work  of  felf  examination,  their  mindfulnefs 
of  the  benevolent  duty  of  interceffion  ?  Is  the  kind 
purpofe  <  f  the  inflitution  of  a  Sabbath  anfwered  by 
them,  in  its  being  made  to  their  fervants  and  de¬ 
pendents  a  feafon  of  1  e  t  <  nd  comfort  ?  Does  th.  in- 
ftruaion  of  their  families,  or  of  the  more  poor  and 
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ignorant  of  their  neighbours,  poffefs  its  due  fhare  of 
their  time  ?  If  bleffed  with  talents  or  with  affluence, 
are  they  feduloufly  employing  apart  of  this  interval 
of  leifure  in  relieving  the  indigent,  and  vifiting  the 
Pick,  and  comforting  the  forrowful,  in  forming  plans 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures,  in  confideri  ig 
how  they  may  promote  both  the  temporal  and  fpi- 
ritual  benefit  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  or 
if  t heir's  be  a  larger  l'phere,  in  deviling  meafurcs 
whereby  through  the  Divine  blefflng,  they  may  be¬ 
come  the  honoured  inffruments  of  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  diffusion  of  religious  truth?  In  the  hours  of 
domeftic  or  facial  intercourfe,  does  their  converla- 
tion  manifeft  the  fubject  of  which  their  hearts  are 
full  ?  Do  their  language  and  demeanour  fhew 
them  to  be  more  than  commonly  gentle,  and  kind, 
and  friendly,  free  from  rough  and  irritating  paf- 
fions  ? 

Surely  an  entire  day  fhould  not  feem  longamidfl 
thefe  various  employments.  It  might  well  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  privilege  thus  to  fpend  it  in  the  more  immedi¬ 
ate  prefence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  exercif- 
es  of  humble  admiration  and  grateful  homage  ;  of 
the  benevolent,  and  domeftic,  and  focial  feelings, 
and  of  all  the  beft  affections  of  our  nature,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  their  true  motives,  converfant  about  their 
proper  objects,  and  directed  to  their  noblefl  end  ; 
all  forrows  mitigated,  all  cares  fufpended,  all  fears 
repreffed,  every  angry  emotion  foftened,  every  en¬ 
vious  or  revengeful  or  malignant  paffion  expelled  ; 
and  the  bofom,  thus  quieted,  purified,  enlarged, 
ennobled,  partaking  almoft  of  a  meafure  of  the 
Heavenly  happinefs,  and  become  lor  a  while  the 
feat  of  love,  and  joy,  and  confidence,  and  har¬ 
mony. 

1  he  nature,  and  ufes,  and  proper  employments 
of  a  Chriflian  Sabbath,  have  been  pointed  out  more 
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particularly,  not  only  becaufe  the  day  will  be  found 
when  thus  employed,  eminently  conducive,  thro’ 
the  Divine  BleHing,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle  in  activity  and  vigour';  but  alfo  be- 
caule  we  mull:  all  have  had  occafion  often  to  remark, 
that  many  perfons,  of  the  graver  and  more  decent 
fort,  feem  not  feldom  to  be  nearly  defcitute  of  reli¬ 
gious  refources.  The  Sunday  is  with  them,  to  fay 
the  belt  of  it,  a  heavy  day  ;  and  that  larger  part  of 
it,  which  is  not  claimed  by  the  public  offices  of  the 
church,  dully  drawls  on  in  comfortlefs  vacuity,  or 
without  improvement  is  trifled  away  in  vain  and 
unprofitable  difeourfe.  Not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who 
by  their  more  daring  profanation  of  this  facred  fea- 
fon,  openly  violate  the  laws  and  infult  the  religion 
of  their  country,  how  little  do  many  feem  to  enter 
into  the fpirit  of  the  inftitution,  who  are  not  wholly 
inattentive  to  its  exterior  decorums !  How  glad  are 
they  to  qualify  the  rigor  of  their  religious  labours  ! 
How  hardly  do  they  plead  againft  being  compelled 
to  devote  the  whole  of  the  day  to  religion,  claiming 
to  themfelves  no  final  1  merit  for  giving  up  to  it  a 
part,  and  purchafing  therefore,  as  they  hope,  a 
right  to  (pend  the  remainder  more  agreeably  !  How 
dexterouily  do  they  avail  themfelves  of  any  plaufi- 
ble  plea  for  introducing  fome  week-day  employment 
into  the  Sunday,  whilll  they  have  not  the  fame  pro- 
penfity  to  introduce  any  of  the  Sunday's  peculiar 
employment  into  the  reft  of  the  week !  How  often 
do  they  find  excufes  for  taking  journeys,  writing 
letters,  balancing  accounts  ;  or  in  fhort  doing 
fomething,  which  by  a  little  management  might 
probably  have  been  anticipated,  or  which,  without 
any  material  inconvenience,  might  be  poffponed  ! 
Even  bufinefs  itfelf  is  recreation,  compared  with 
Religion,  and  from  the  drudgery  of  this  day  of 
Sacred  Reft  they  fly  for  relief  to  their  ordinary  oc* 
cupations/ 
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Others  again”  who  would  confider  bufinefs  as  a 
prophanation,  and  who  dill  hold  out  againft  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  card  table,  get  over  much  of 
die  day,  and  gladly  feek  for  an  innocent  refource, 
in  the  focial  circle  or  in  family  vifits,  where  it  is  not 
even  pretended  that  the  converfation  turns  on  fuch 
topics  as  might  render  it  in  any  way  conducive  to  re¬ 
ligious  inftru&ion,  or  improvement.  Their  fami¬ 
lies  meanwhile  are  negletted,  their  fervants  robbed 
of  Chriftian  privileges,  and  their  example  quoted 
by  others,  who  cannot  fee  that  they  are  themfelves 
lets  religioufly  employed,  while  playing  an  innocent 
game  at  cards,  or  relaxing  in  the  concert  room. 

But  all  thele  ieveral  artifices,  whatever  they  may 
be,  to  unhallow  the  Sunday  and  to  change  its  charac¬ 
ter  (it  might  be  almoil  faid  “  to  relax  its  horrors,”) 
prove  but  too  plainly,  however  we  may  be  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  Religion,  when  driven  to  it  by  the 
lofs  of  every  other  comfort,  and  to  retain  as  it  were 
a  reverfionary  intereft  in  an  afylum,  which  may  re¬ 
ceive  us  when  we  are  forced  from  the  trandtory  en¬ 
joyments  of  our  prefent  date  ;  that  i)i  itfelf  it  wears 
to  us  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  afpect,  and  not  a  face 
of  confolation  and  joy  ;  that  the  worfhip  of  God  is 
with  us  a  conjlrained  and  not  a  willing  fervice,  which 

we  are  glad  therefore  to  abridge  though  we  dare  not 
omit  it. 

Some  indeed  there  are  who  with  concern  and 
grief  will  confefs  this  to  be  their  uncomfortable  and 
melancholy  date;  who  humbly  pray,  and  diligent¬ 
ly  endeavour,  for, an  imagination  lefs  diftrafted  at 
devotional  feafons,  for  a  heart  more  capable  of  re- 
lilhing  the  excellence  of  divine  things ;  and  who 
carefully  guard  againft  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
chain  down  their  afleftions  to  earthly  enjoyments. 
Let  not  fuch  be  dilcouraged.  It  is  not  they  whom 
we  are  condemning  •  but  fuch  as  knowing  and  even 
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acknowledging  this  to  be  their  cafe,  yet  proceed  in 
a  way  direftly  contrary  ;  w.ho,  fcarcely  feeming  to 
fufpeft  that  any  thing  is  wrong  with  them,  volun¬ 
tarily  ac  uiefce  in  a  date  of  mind  which  is  diredtly 
contrary  to  the  pofitive  commands  of  God,  which 
forms  a  perfect  contraft  to  the  reprefentations  given 
us  in  Scripture  of  the  Chridian  character,  and  ac- 
cords  but  too  faithfully  in  one  leading  feature  with 
the  character  of  thofe,  who  are  (fated  to  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  Divine  difpleafure  in  this  life,  and  of  Divine 
punifhment  in  the  next. 

It  is  not  however  only  in  thefe  e(fential  condim¬ 
ents  of  a  devotional  frame  that  the  bulk  of  nomi¬ 
nal  Chridians  are  defective.  This  they  freely  de¬ 
clare  (fecretly  feeling  perhaps  fome  complacency 
from  the  franknefs  of  the  avowal)  to  be  a  higher 
drain  of  piety  than  that  to  which  they  afpire.  Their 
forgetfulnefs  alfo  of  fome  of  the  leading  difpodtions 
of  Chridianity,  is  undeniably  apparent  in  their  al¬ 
lowed  want  of  the  fpirit  of  kindnefs,  and  meek- 
nefs,  and  gentlenefs,  and  patience,  and  long  differ¬ 
ing  ;  and  above  all,  of  that  which  is  the  dock  on 
which  alone  thefe  difpodtions  can  grow  and  flourifh, 
that  humility  and  low/inc/s  of  mind ,  in  which  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  quality  may  be  faid  to  con- 
fid  the  true  effence  and  vital  principle  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  temper.  Thefe  difpodtions  are  not  only  jiegledt- 
ed,  but  even  di  fa  vowed  and  exploded,  and  their  op- 
podtes,  if  not  tiling  to  any  great  height,  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  applauded.  A  juft  pride ,  a  proper 
and  becoming  pride,  are  terms  which  we  daily  hear 
from  Chridian  lips.  To  poffefs  a  high  fpirit ,  to  be¬ 
have  with  a pr  per  fpirit  when  ufed  ill, — by  which  is 
meant  a  quick  feeling  of  injuries,  and  a  promptnefs 
in  refenting  them, — entitles  to  commendation  ;  and 
a  meek-fpirited  difpodtion,  the  highed  Scripture  eu- 
logium,  expreffes  ideas  of  difapprobation  and  con- 
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tempt.  Vanity  and  vain  g'ory  are  fuffered  without 
interruption  to  retain  their  natural  poffeflion  of  the 
heart.  But  here  a  topic  opens  upon  us  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  and  on  which  fo  many  miflakes  are  to  be 
found  both  in  the  writings  of  refpeftable  authors, 
and  in  the  commonly  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
world,  that  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  difcufs  it  more 
at  large,  and  for  this  purpofe  to  treat  of  it  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fe&ion. 


Sect.  hi. 

On  the  Defire  of  human  Efimation  and  Applaufe — The 

generally  prevailing  Opinions  contrajled  with  thofe 
of  the  true  Chriftian . 

The  defire  of  human  eflimation,  and  diftindion, 
and  honor,  of  the  admiration  and  applaufe  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  if  we  take  it  in  its  full  compre- 
henfion,  and  in  all  its  various  modifications,  from 
the  thirft  of  glory  to  the  dread  of  fhame,  is  the 
paffion  of  which  the  empire  is  by  far  the  mod  gene¬ 
ral,  and  perhaps  the  authority  the  mod  command- 
mg.  Though  its  power  be  mod  confpicuous  and 
leaft  controulable  in  the  higher  clafles  of  fociety,  it 
feems,  like  fome  refifllefs  conqueror,  to  fpare  nei¬ 
ther  a^e,  nor  fex,  nor  condition;  and  taking  ten 
thoufand  fhapes,  infinuating  itfelf  under  the  mofl 
fpecious  pretexts,  and  fheltering  itfelf  when  necef- 
ary  under  the  mofl  artful  difguifes,  it  winds  its  way 
m  fecret,  when  it  dares  not  openly  avow  itfelf 
and  mixes  ^  in  all  we  think,  and  fpeak,  and 
do.  It  is  in  fome  inftances  the  determined  and 
and  declared  purfuit,  and  confeffedly  the  main 
praftical  principle  ;  but  where  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  it  is  not  feldom  the  grand  fpring  of  aftion. 
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and  in  the  Beauty  and  the  Author,  no  lefs  than  in 
the  Soldier,  it  is  often  the  matter  pafiion  of  the 
foul. 

This  is  the  principle  which  parents  recognize 
with  joy  in  their  infant  offspring,  which  is  diligent¬ 
ly  inftilled  and  nurtured  in  advancing  years,  which, 
under  the  names  of  honourable  ambition  and  of 
laudable  emulation,  it  is  the  profeffed  aim  of  fchools 
and  colleges  to  excite  and  cherifh.  The  writer  i$ 
well  aware  that  it  will  be  thought  he  is  pufhing  his 
opinions  much  too  far,  when  he  ventur-es  to  affail 
this  great  principle  of  human  action  ;  44  a  principle ,  - 
its  advocates  might  perhaps  exclaim,  4  the  extinc- 
4  tion  of  which,  if  you  could  fucceed  in  your  rafh 
4  attempt,  would  be  like  the  annihilation  in  the  ma- 
4  terial  world  of  the  principle  of  motion  ;  without 
4  it  all  were  torpid  and  cold  and  com  fort!  efs.  We 
4  grant,’  they  might  go  on  to  oblerve,  4  that  we 
4  never  ought  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  duty  in 
4  order  to  procure  the  applaufe  or  to  avoid  the  re- 
4  proaches  of  men,  and  we  allow  that  this  is  a  rule 
c  too  little  attended  to  in  pra&ice.  We  grant  that 
4  the  love  of  praife  is  in  fome  inttances  a  ridiculous, 
c  and  in  others  a  mifchievous  paffion  ;  that  to  it  we 
4  owe  the  breed  of  coquettes  and  coxcombs,  and  a 
4  more  ferious  evil,  the  noxious  race  of  heroes  and 
4  conquerors.  We  too  are  ready,  when  it  appears 
4  in  the  fliape  of  vanity,  to  fmile  at  it  as  a  foible,  or 
4  in  that  of  falfe  glory,  to  condemn  it  as  a  crime. 

4  But  all  thefe  are  only  its  perverfions  ;  and  on  ac-' 
4  count  of  them  to  contend  againtt  its  true  forms, 

4  and  its  legitimate  exercife,  were  to  giye  into  the 
4  very  error  which  you  formerly  yourfelf  condemn- 
4  ed,  of  arguing  againtt  the  ufe  of  a  falutary  prin- 
4  ciple  altogether,  on  account  of  its  being  liable  to 
4  occafional  abufe.  When  turned  into  the  right  di-’ 
f  ruction,  and  applied  to  its  true  purpofes,  it  prompts' 

*  k  •  *  '  •»  *  *  »  * 
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4  to  every  dignified  and  generous  enterprise.  It  is 
4  erudition  in  the  portico,  fkiil  in  the  lycaeum,  elo- 
4  quence  in  the  fenate,  viftory  in  the  field.  It  for- 
‘  ces  indolence  into  a&ivity,  and  extorts  from  vice 
4  itielf  the  deeds  of  generofity  and  virtue.  When 
4  once  the  foul  is  warmed  by  its  generous  ardor,  no 
4  difficulties  deter,  no  dangers  terrify,  no  labours 
4  tire.  It  is  this  which,  giving  by  its  ftamp  to  what 
4  is  virtuous  and  honourable  its  juft  fuperiority  over 
4  the  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune,  refcues  the  rich 
4  from  a  bafe  fubje&ion  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and 
4  makes  them  prefer  a  courfe  of  toil  and  hardfhip  to 
4  a  life  of  indulgence  and  eafe.  It  prevents  the  man 
4  of  rank  from  acquiefcing  in  his  hereditary  great- 
4  nefs,  and  Spurs  him  forward  in  purfuitof  perfonal 
4  diftinction,  and  of  a  nobility  which  he  may  juftly 
4  term  his  own.  It  moderates  and  qualifies  the 
4  over-great  inequalities  of  human  conditions  ;  and 
4  reaching  to  thofe  who  are  above  the  lphere  of 
4  laws,  and  extending  to  cafes  which  fall  not  with- 
4  in  their  province,  it  limits  and  circumscribes  the 
4  power  of  the  tyrant  on  his  throne,  and  gives  gen- 
*  tlenefs  to  war ,  and  to  pride,  humility. 

4  Nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  public  life,  nor 

4  is  it  known  only  in  the  great  and  the  fplendid. 

4  lo  it  is  to  be  afcribed  a  large  portion  of  that  cour- 

4  tefy  and  difpofition  to  pleafe,  which  naturally  pro- 

4  during  a  mutual  appearance  of  good  will,  and  a 

4  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  conftitute  much  of 

tile  comfort  of  private  life,  and  give  their  choiceft 

4  fweets  to  focial  and  domeftic  intercourfe.  Nay, 

from  the  force  of  habit,  it  follows  us  even  into 

lolitude,  and  in  our  moft  fecret  retirements  we  of- 

4  ten  aft  as  if  our  conduri:  were  Subject  to  human 

obfervation,  and  we  derive  no  Small  complacency 

4  from  the  imaginary  applaufes  of  an  ideal  fpec- 
4  tator/  .  r 
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So  far  of  the  effefls  of  the  love  of  praife  and  dif- 
tinftion  :  and  if  after  enumerating  fome  of  thefe, 
you  fhould  proceed  to  invedigate  its  nature ,  4  We 
4  admit’  it  might  be  added,  4  that  a  hady  and  mif- 
4  judging  world  often  mifapplies  commendations 
4  and  cenfures  :  and  whild  we  therefore  confefs, 
4  that  the  praifes  of  the  difcerning  few  are  alone 
4  truly  valuable  ;  we  acknowledge  that  it  were  bet- 
c  ter  if  mankind  were  always  to  aft  from  the  fenfe 
4  of  right  and  the  love  of  virtue,  without  reference 
4  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures.  We 
4  even  allow,  that  independently  of  confequences, 
4  this  were  perhaps  in  itfelf  a  higher  drain  of  virtue; 
c  but  it  is  a  degree  of  purity  which  it  would  be  vain 
4  to  expeft  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  When  the 
4  intrinftc  excellence  of  this  principle  however  is  call- 
4  ed  in  quedion  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  its 
4  higher  degrees  it  was  dyled,  by  one  who  meant 
4  rather  to  detraft  from  its  merits  than  to  aggravate 
4  them,  4  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds  and  iurely, 
4  that  in  fuch  a  foil  it  mod  naturally  fprings  up,  and 
4  fiourifhes,  is  no  mean  proof  of  its  exaited  origin 
4  and  generous  nature. 

4  But  were  thefe  more  dubious,  and  were  it  no 
4  more  than  a  fplendid  error  ;  yet  confidering  that 
4  it  works  fo  often  in  the  right  direction,  it  were 
4  enough  to  urge  in  its  behalf,  that  it  is  a  principle 
4  of  real  aftiony  and  approved  energy.  That,  as 
4  much  as  praftice  is  better  than  theory,  and  folid 
4  realities  than  empty  fpeculation,  fo  much  is  it  to 
4  be  preferred  for  general  ule  before  thofe  higher 
4  principles  of  morals,  which  howrever  jud  and  ex- 
4  cellent  in  themfelves,  you  would  in  vain  attempt 
4  to  bring  home  to  the  c  bufmefs  and  bofoms  of 
4  mankind*  at  large.  Reject  not  then  a  principle 
4  thus  iiniverfal  in  its  influence,  thus  valuable  in  its 
4  effects ;  a  principle,  which,  by  whatever  nams 
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c  you  may  pleafe  to  call  it,  a£ts  by  motives  and 
‘  confederations  fuited  to  our  condition  ;  and  which, 
putting  it  at  the  very  lowed:,  mull  be  confeded,  in 
our  prefent  infirm  date,  to  be  an  habitual  aid  and 
an  ever  prefent  fupport  to  the  feeblenefs  of  vir- 
‘  tlfe !  In  a  felfidi  world  it  produces  the  effects  of 
di Unteredednefs,  and  when  public  fpirit  is  extindl, 

*  n  fupplies  the  want  of  patriotifm.  Let  us  there- 
‘  fore  with  gratitude  avail  ourfelves  of  its  help,  and 

not  re.inquifh  the  good  which  it  freely  offers,  from 
‘  we  know  not  what  vain  dreams  of  impracticable 

*  purity  and  unattainable  perfection.’ 

All  this  and  mucli  more  might  be  urged  bv  the 
advocates  of  this  favourite  principle.  It  would  be 
however  no  difficult  talk  to  fhew  that  it  by  no  means 
merits  this  high  euiogium.  To  fay  nothing  of  that 
larger  part  of  the  argument  of  our  opponents, 
which  betrays,  and  even  proceeds  upon,  that  mif- 
chievous  notion  of  the  innocence  of  error,  amtinft 
which  we  have  already  entered  our  formal  proted, 
the  principle  in  queftion  is  manifedly  of  a  mod  in- 
condant  and  variable  nature  :  as  incondantand  va¬ 
riable  as  the  innumerably  diverfified  modes  of  fa- 
liuons,  habits,  and  opinions  in  different  periods  and 
focieties.  What  it  tolerates  in  one  age,  it  forbids 
m  another  what  in  one  country  it  preferibes  and 
applauds,  in  another  it  condemns  and  fiigmatizes  1 
Oovioufly  and  openly,  it  often  takes  vice  into  its 
patronage, _  and  fets  itfelf  in  direct  oppofition  to 
virtue.  It  is  calculated  to  produce  rather  the  appear- 
ance  than  the  reality  of  excellence  ;  and  at  bed  not 
m  check  the  love  but  only  the  commijion  of  vice. 
Much  of  this  indeed  was  feen  and  acknowledged 
by  the  philosophers,  and  even  by  the  poets,  of  ‘the 
Pagan  world.  They  declaimed  againd  it  as  a  mu- 
tabie  and  inconf, dent  principle;  they  lamented  the 
fatal  effects  which,  under  the  name  of  falfe  glory, 
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it  had  produced  on  the  peace  and  happinefsof  man¬ 
kind.  They  condemned  the  purfuit  of  it  when  it 
led  its  followers  out  of  the  path  of  virtue,  and  taught 
that  the  praife  of  the  wile  and  of  the  good  only 
was  to  be  defired. 

But  it  was  referved  for  the  page  of  Scripture  to 
point  out  to  us  diftin&ly,  wherein  it  is  apt  to  be  ef- 
ientially  defe&ive  and  vicious,  and  to  dilcover  to  us 
more  fully  its  encroaching  nature  and  dangerous 
tendencies;  teaching  us  at  the  fame  time,  how, being 
purified  from  its  corrupt  qualities,  and  reduced  un¬ 
der  juft  fubordination,  it  may  be  brought  into 
.  legitimate  exercife,  and  be  directed  to  its  true 

end. 

In  the  facred  volume  we  are  throughout  remind¬ 
ed,  that  we  are  originally  the  creatures  of  God  s 
formation  and  continual  dependents  on  his  bounty. 
There  too  we  learn  the  painful  leffon  of  man’s  de¬ 
gradation  and  unworthincfs.  We  learn  that  humi¬ 
liation  and  contrition  are  the  tempers  of  mind  belt 
fuited  to  our  fallen  condition,  and  molt  acceptable 
in  the  fight  of  our  Creator.  We  learn  that  theie 
(to  the  repreftion  and  extinction  of  that  fpirit  of 
arrogance  and  felf-importance,  fo  natural  to  the 
heart  of  man)  it  fhould  be  our  habitual  care  to  che- 
rifh  and  cultivate  ;  ftudioufly  maintaining  a  continu¬ 
al  fenfe,  that,  not  only  for  all  the  natural  advantages 
over  others  which  we  may  pollefs,  but  that  ior  all 
our  moral  fuperiority  alfo,  we  are  altogether  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  unmerited  goodnefs  of  God.  It  might 
perhaps  be  laid  to  be  the  great  end  and  purpofe  of 
all  revelation,  and  efpecially  to  be  the  defign  of 
the  Gofpel,  to  reclaim  us  from  our  natural  pride 
and  felfilhnefs,  and  their  fatal  confequences;  to  bring 
us  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  weaknefs  and  depravity  ; 
and  to  difpofe  us,  with  unfeigned  humiliation,  to 
abafe  ourfelves  and  give  glory  to  God.  “  No  iieln 


. 
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Ci  may  glory  in  his  prefence  ;  he  that  glorieth,  et 

6C  him  glory  in  the  Lord” — cc  The  lofty  looks  of 

C5  man  ftiall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtineis  of 

£w  men  fhall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord  alone 

“  fhall  be  exalted*.” 

Thefe  folemn  admonitions  are  too  generally  dif- 
regarded,  and  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
fubject  we  are  now  confidering,  appears  to  have  been 
often  entirely  overlooked,  even  by  Chriftian  mo- 
ralifts.  Thefe  authors,  without  reference  to  the 
main  fpring,  and  internal  principle  of  conduct,  are 
apt  to  fpeak  of  the  love  of  human  applaufe,  as  be¬ 
ing  mei  itorious  or  culpable,  as  being  the  defire  of 
ti  ue  oi  falfe  glory,  accordingly  as  the  external  ac¬ 
tions  it  produces,  and  the  purfuits  to  which  it 
prompts,  are  beneficial  or  mifehievous  to  mankind. 
But  it  is  undeniably  manifeit,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  word  of  God,  the  love  of  worldly  admira¬ 
tion  and  applaule  is  in  its  nature  elfentially  and  ra¬ 
dically  corrupt ;  fo  far  as  it  partakes  of  a  difpofition 
to  exalt  and  aggrandize  ourfelves,  to  pride  ourfelves 
on  our  natural  or  acquired  endowments,  or  to  af- 
fume  to  ourfelves  the  merit  and  credit  of  our  good 
qualities,  inftead  of  aferibing  all  the  honour  and 
glory  where  only  they  are  due.  Its  guilt  therefore 
in  tilde  cafes,  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  its  effects  on 
thm  happintfs  of  mankind  j  nor  is  it  to  be  denomi- 
nzted  true  or  falfe  glory,  accordingly  as  the  ends  to 
which  it  is  directed  are  beneficial  or  miichievous, 
juft  or  unjuft  objeds  of  purfuit ;  but  it  is  falfe,  be¬ 
came  it  exalts  that  which  ought  to  be  aba  ed,  and 

criminal ,  becaufe  it  encroaches  on  the  prerogative 
of  God.  .  6 

The  ocnpiuies  further  inftruct  us,  not  merely 
that  mankind  are  liable  to  error,  and  therefore  that 
the  world’s  commendations  may  be  fometimes  mif- 

*  Ifaiah,  ii.  1 1. 
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taken  ;  but  that  their  judgment  being  darkened  and 
their  hearts  depraved,  its  applaufes  and  contempt 
will  for  the  molt  part  be  fyltematically  mifplaced  ; 
that  though  the  beneficent  and  difmterefced  fpirit  of 
Chriffianity,  and  her  obvious  tendency  to  -promote 
domeftic  comfort  and  general  happinefs,  cannot  but 
extort  applaufe  ;  yet  that  her  afpiring  after  more 
than  ordinary  excellence,  by  exciting  fecret  miff 
givings  in  others,  or  a  painful  fenfe  of  inferiority 
not  unmixed  with  envy,  cannot  fail  often  to  difgufl 
and  offend.  The  word  of  God  teaches  us,  that 
though  fuch  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chriff 
tianity,  as  are  coincident  with  worldly  intereffs  and 
purfuits,  and  with  worldly  principles  and  fyflems, 
mav  be  profeffed  without  offence  ;  yet,  that  what 
is  oppolite  to  thefe,  or  even  different  from  them, 
will  be  deemed  needlefsly  precife  and  ftrift,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  morofe  and  gloomy  humour,  the 
fymptoms  of  a  contracted  and  fuperftitious  fpirit, 
the  marks  of  a  mean,  enflaved,  or  difforied  under- 
Itanding.  That  for  thefe'  and  other  reafons,  the 
follower  of  Ghrift  muff  not  only  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  occafional  rclinquijhment  of  worldly  fa- 
.vour,  but  that  it  fhould  even  afford  him  matter  of 
holy  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  of  himfelf,  when  it  is 
very  lavifhly  and  very  generally  bellow  ed. 

But  though  the  ffandard  of  worldly  eftimation 
differed  lei's  from  that  of  the  Gofpel ;  yet  fince  our 
affections  ought  to  be  fet  on  heavenly  things,  and 
converfant  about  heavenly  objeffs  ;  and  fince  in 
particular  the  love  and  favour  of  God  ought  to  be 
the  matter  of  our  fupreme  and  habitual  defire,  to 
which  every  other  fhould  be  fubordinated ;  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  love  of  human  applaufe  muff  be  ma- 
nifeflly  injurious,  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  draw  down 
our  regards  to  earthly  concerns,  and  to  bound  and 
circumYcribe  our  defires  within  the  narrow  limits 
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of  this  world.'  Particularly,  that  it  is  impure ,  fo 
far  as  it  it  tin&ured  with  a  difpofition  toefiimate  too 
highly,  and  love  too  well,  the  good  opinion  and 
commendations  of  man. 

But  though,  by  thefe  and  other  inftruCtious  and 
confiderations,  the  Holy  Scripture  warns  usagainfl 
the  inordinate  defire  or  earned:  purfuit  of  worldly 
eflimation  and  honour;  though  it  fo  greatly  re¬ 
duces  their  value,  and  prepares  us  for  lofing  them 
without  furprife,  and  for  relinquifhing  them  with 
little  reluctance  :  yet  it  teaches  us,  that  Chriftians 
in  general  are  not  only  not  called  upon  abfolutely 
and  voluntarily  to  renounce  or  forego  them  ;  but 
that  when,  without  our  having  folicitoufly  fought 
them,  they  are  bellowed  on  us  for  aCtions  intrinfi- 
cally  good,  we  are  to  accept  them  as  being  in¬ 
tended  by  Providence,  to  be  fometimes,  even  in 
this  diforderly  Rate  of  things,  a  prefent  folace,  and 
a  reward  to  virtue.  Nay  more,  we  are  infiruCted, 
that  in  our  general  deportment,  that  in  little  par¬ 
ticulars  of  conduCt  otherwife  indifferent,  that  in  the 
circumjlances  and  manner  of  performing  aCtions  in 
themfelves  of  a  determined  character  and  indifpen- 
fable  obligation,  (guarding  however  againR  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  artifice  or  deceit)  that  by  watch¬ 
ing  for  opportunities  of  doing  little  kindnefies,  that 
by  avoiding  Angularities,  and  even  humouring  pre¬ 
judices  where  k  maybe  done  without  the  flighted: 
infringement  on  truth  or  duty,  we  ought  to  have  a 
due  refpeCt  and  regard  to  the  approbation  and  fa¬ 
vour  of  men.  Thefe  however  we  fhould  not  value, 
chiefly  as  they  may  adminiRer  to  our  own  gratifi¬ 
cation,  but  rather  as  furnilhing  means  and  inflru- 
menfs  of  influence,  which  we  may  turn  to  good  ac¬ 
count,  by  making  them  fubfervient  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  happinefs  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  thus 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  remark  is  al- 
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mo  ft  fuperfluous,  that  on  occafions  like  thefewe 
mult  even  watch  our  hearts  with  the  moft  jealous 
care,  left  pride  and  felf  love  infenfibly  infufe  them- 
felves,  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  principles  fo  liable 
to  contract  a  taint. 

Credit  and  reputation,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
true  Chriftian,  (land  on  ground  not  very  different 
from  riches  ;  which  he  is  not  to  prize  highly,  or  to 
defire  and  purfue  with  folicitude  ;  but  which,  when 
they  are  allotted  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
he  is  to  accept  with  thankfulnefs,  and  ufe  with  mo¬ 
deration  ;  relinquifhing  them  when  it  becomes  ne- 
ceilary  without  a  murmur  ;  guarding  moft  circum- 
fpe(ftly;  fo  long  as  they  remain  with  him,  againll 
that  fenfual  and  felfiih  temper,  and  no  lefs  againft 
ti  at  pride  and  wantonnefs  of  heart,  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  produce  and  cherifti  ;  thus  confidering 
them  as  in  themfelves  acceptable,  but,  from  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  his  nature,  as  highly  dangerous  poflef- 
fions,  and  valuing  them  chiefly  not  as  inftruments 
of  luxury  or  fplendor,  but  as  affording  the  means  of 
honouring  his  heavenly  Benefactor,  and  lefiening. 
the  miferies  of  mankind. 

Chriftianjty  however,  as  was  formerly  obferved, 
propofes  not  to  extinguiftr  our  natural  defires,  but 
to  bring  them  under  a  juft  controul,  and  direct  them 
to  their  true  objects.  In  the  cafe  both  ol  riches 
and  of  honour,  fire  maintains  the  confiftcncy  of  her 
character.  Wnilc  (he  commands  us  not  to  fet  our 
hearts  on  earthly  Ireafures,  (he  reminds  us  that 
cc  we  have  in  Heaven  a  better  and  more  enduring 
cc  lubftance”  than  this  world  can  bellow  ;  and 
while  ffie  reprefles  our  folicitude  refpecling  earthly 
credit,  and  moderates  our  attachment  to  it,  (lie 
holds  forth  to  us,  and  bids  us  habitually  to  afpire 
after  the  fplendours  of  that  better  Hate,  where  is 
true  glory,  ai)d  honour,  and  immortality ;  thus 
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exciting  in  us  a  juft  ambition,  iuited  to  our  high 
origin,  and  worthy  of  our  large  capacities,  which 
the  little,  mifplaced,  and  perifhable  diftinftions  of 
this  life  would  in  vain  attempt  to  fatisfy. 

It  would  be  mere  wafte  of  time  to  enter  into  any 
laboured  argument  to  prove  at  large,  that  the  light 
in  which  worldly  credit  and  eftimation  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  bulk  of  profefted  Chriftians,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  the  page  of  Scripture.  The  inordinate  love  of 
worldly  glory  indeed,  implies  a  pafiion,  which  from 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  called  into  exercife 
in  the  generality  of  mankind,  becaule,  being  con- 
verfant  about  great  objects,  it  can  but  rarely  find 
that  field  which  is  requifite  for  its  exertions.  But 
we  every  where  difcover  the  fame  principle  reduced 
to  the  dimenfions  of  common  life,  and  modified 
and  directed  according  to  every  one’s  fphere  of  ac¬ 
tion..  We  may  difcover  it  in  a  fupreme  love  of  dif- 
tmction,  and  admiration,  and  praife ;  in  the  uni- 
veifal  acceptablenefs  of  flattery  ;  and  above  all,  in 
the  exceffive  valuation  of  our  worldly  character, 
in  that  watchfulnefs  with  which  it  is  guarded,  in 
that  jealoufy  when  it  is  quefb'oned,  in  that  fol’ici- 
tude  when  it  is  in  danger,  in  that  hot  refentment 
when  it  ys  attacked,  in  that  bitternefs  of  buffering 
w  en  it  is  impaired  or  loft.  All  thefe  emotions,  as 
tney  are  too  manifeft  to  be  difputed,  fo  are  they 
t0°  ^putable  to  be  denied.  Difhonour,  difgrace, 
and  fhame  prefcnt  images  of  horror  too  dreadful 
to  be  faced  :  they  are  evils,  which  it  is  thought  the 
mark  of  a  generous  fpirit  to  confider  as  excluding 
every  idea  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to  feel, 
in  lh oi  t,  as  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

.  rhe  confequences  of  this  are  all  natural  and  ob¬ 
vious.  I  hough  it  be  not  openly  avowed,  that 
We  are  to  follow  after  worldly  eftimation,  or  to 
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efcape  from  worldly  difrepute,  when  they  can  only 
be  purfued  or  avoided  by  declining  from  the  path 
of  duty  ;  nay,  though  the  contrary  be  recognized 
as  being  the  juft  opinion  ;  yet  all  the  effect  of  this 
fpeculative  conceffion  is  foon  clone  away  in  fad. 
Eftimating  worldly  credit  as  .of  the  higheft  intrinfic 
excellence,  and  worldly  fhame  as  the  greateft  of  all 
poffible  evils,  we  fometimes  fhape  and  turn  the  path 
of  duty  itfelf  from  its  true  direction,  fo  as  it  may 
favour  our  acquifition  of  the  one,  and  avoidance  of 
the  other  ;  or  when  this  cannot  be  done,  we  boldly 
and  openly  turn  afide  from  it,  declaring  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  too  ftrong  to  be  refitted. 

It  were  eafy  to  adduce  numerous  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  affertions.  It  is  proved,  indeed,  by  that 
general  tendency  in  Religion  to  conceal  herfelf  from 
the  view,  (lor  we  might  hope  that  in  thefe  cafes  {he 
often  is  by  no  means  altogether  extinct)  by  her 
being  apt  to  vanifh  from  our  converfations,  and 
even  to  give  place  to  a  pretended  licentioufnefs  of 
fentiments  and  conduct,  and  a  falle  fnew  of  infide¬ 
lity.  It  is  proved,  by  that  complying  acquiefcence 
and  participation  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  this 
diffipated  age,  which  has  almoft  confounded  every 
external  dittin&ion  between  the  Chriftian  and  the 
Infidel,  and  has  made  it  fo  rare  to  find  any  one  who 
dares  incur  the  charge  of  Chriftian  Angularity,  or 
who  can  lay  with  the  Apoftle  that  cc  he  is  not 
“  afhamevl  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift.”  It  is  proved 
(how  can  this  proof  be  omitted  by  one  to  whofe  lot 
it  has  fo  often  fallen  to  witnefs  and  lament,  fome- 
times  he  fears  to  afford  an  inftance  of  it  ? )  by  that 
quick  refentment,  thofe  bitter  contentions,  thofe 
angry  retorts,  tho'e  malicious  triumphs,  that  impa¬ 
tience  of  inferiority,  that  wakeful  fenfe  of  pa  ft  de¬ 
feats,  and  promptnels  to  revenge  them,  which  too 
often  clianee  the  character  of  a  Clirittian  delibera- 
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tive  Affembly,  into  that  of  a  Rage  for  prize  fighters : 
violating  at  once  the  proprieties  of  public  conduft, 
and  the  rules  cf  focial  decorum,  and  renouncing 

'  Q 

and  chafing  away  all  the  charities  of  the  Religion 
of  Jefus ! 

But  from  all  lelfer  proofs,  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  one  of  a  fiill  larger  fize,  and  more  determined 
character.  Surely  the  reader  will  here  anticipate 
our  mention  of  the  practice  of  Duelling  :  a  practice 
which,  to  the  difgrace  of  a  Chriftian  fociety,  has 

long  been  fuffered  to  exifl  with  little  reftraint  or 
oppofition. 


I  his  practice,  whlft  it  powerfully  fupports, 
mainly  reds  on,  that  excefiive  (overvaluation  of 
charafter,  which  teaches  that  worldly  credit  is  to  be 
preserved  at  gyrate,  and  difgrace  at  any  rate  to  be 
avoided.  Ihe  unreajonablenejs  of  duelling  has  been 
often  proved,  and  it  has  often  been  (hewn  to  be 
criminal  on  various  principles :  fometimes  it  has 
been  oppofed  on  grounds  hardly  tenable  :  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  has  been  coniidered  as  an  indication 
of  malice  and  revenge.*  But  it  feems  hardly  to 
have  been  enough  noticed  in  what  chiefly  confifts  its 
ejfential  guilt ;  that  it  is  a  deliberate  preference  of 
the  favour  of  man,  before  the  favour  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  God,  in  articulo  mortis ,  in  an  inftance,  where¬ 
in  our  own  life,  and  that  of  a  fellow  creature  arc 
at  flake,  and  wherein  we  run  the  rifk  of  rufhing 
into  the  prefence  of  our  Maker  in  the  very  acfl  of 
offending  him.  It  would  detain  us  too  long,  and  it 
were  fomewhat  befide  our  prelent  purpofc,  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  milchievous  confequences  which  refult 
from*  this  practice.  They  are  many  and  great  ; 
and  if  regard  be  had  merely  to  the  temporal  intc- 
terefls  of  men,  and  to  the  well  being  of  focietv 


Vide  Hey’s  T  raft,  Rouucau’a  .Eloifa,  and  many  periodical 
Lnaysand  Sermons. 
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they  are  but  poorly  counterbalanced  by  the  plea, 
which  muft  be  admitted  in  its  behalf  by  a  candid 
obferver  of  human  nature,  of  a  courtefy  and  re* 
finement  in  our  modern  manners  unknown  to  an¬ 
cient  times. 

But  there  is  one  obfervation  which  muft  not  be 
omitted,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  too  much 
overlooked  :  In  the  judgment  of  that  Religion 
which  requires  purity  of  heart,  and  of  that  Being 
to  whom,  as  was  before  remarked,  66  thought  is  ac¬ 
tion, he  cannot  be  efteemed  innocent  of  this 
crime,  who  lives  in  a  fettled  habitual  determination 
to  commit  it,  when  circumftances  (hall  call  upon 
him  fo  to  do*.  This  is  a  confideration  which  places 
the  crime  of  duelling  on  a  different  footing  from  al- 
moft  any  other  ;  indeed  there  is  perhaps  no  other, 
which  mankind  habitually  and  deliberately  refolve 
to  prattife  whenever  the  temptation  fhall  occur.  It 
{hews  alfo  that  the  crime  of  duelling  is  far  more  ge¬ 
nera!  in  the  higher  clafies  than  is  commonly  fuppof- 
ed,  and  that  the  whole  fum  of  the  guilt  which  the 
practice  produces  is  great,  beyond  what  has  perhaps 
been  ever  conceived!  It  will  be  the  writer's  com¬ 
fort  to  have  folemnly  fuggefted  this  confideration, 
to  the  confciences  of  thole  by  whom  this  impious 
praftice  might  be  fuppreffed :  If  fuch  there  be, 
which  he  is  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  their’s  is 
the  crime,  and  their’s  the  refponfibility  of  fufFering 
it  to  continue  ( aj. 

#  Vide  “  Whofoever  looketli  on  a  woman  to  lufl  after  her, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her,  &c.?’  Matt.  v.  28. 

( a )  The  writer  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  dedaring, 
that  he  fhould  long  ago  have  brought  this  fubjeft  before  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Parliament,  but  for  a  perfect  convidion  that  he  Hiould 
probably  thereby  only  give  encouragement  to  a  fyftem  he  wifhes 
to  f?e  at  an  end.^  The  practice  has  been  at  different  periods  near¬ 
ly  flopped  by  pofitive  laws,  in  various  nations  on  the  Continent ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  what  has  been 
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In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  has  not  been  the 
writer’s  intention  to  difeufs  completely  that  copious 
fubjeCt,  the  love  of  worldly  eftimation.  It  would 
be  to  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like  this,  fully 
to  inveiiigate  fo  large,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  topic.  Enough  however  may  have  per¬ 
haps  been  faid,  to  make  it  evident  that  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  of  a  character  highly  quejilonable ;  that  it 
Ihould  be  brought  under  abfolute  fubjeCtion,  and 
watched  with  the  molt  jealous  care  :  That,  notwith- 
Handing  its  lofty  pretenfions,  it  often  can  by  no 
means  juftly  boalt  that  high  origin,  and  exalted  na¬ 
ture,  which  its  fuperflcial  admirers  are  difpofed  to 
concede  to  it.  What  real  intrinsic  effential  value, 
it  might  be  alked,  does  there  appear  to  be  in  a  virtue, 
which  had  wholly  changed  its  nature  and  character, 
if  public  opinion  had  been  different  ?  But  it  is  in 
truth  of  bafe  extraction,  and  ungenerous  qualities, 
fpringing  from  felfiihnefs  and  vanity,  and  low  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  by  thefe  it  fubfifls,  and  thrives,  and  acts  ; 
and  envy,  andjealoufy,  and  detraction,  and  hatred, 
and  variance,  are  its  too  faithful  and  natural  affo- 
ciates.  It  is,  to  fay  the  belt  of  it,  a  root  which 
bears  fruits  of  a  poifonous  as  well  as  of  a  beneficial 
quality.  If  it  fometimes  {Emulates  to  great  and  ge¬ 
nerous  enterprifes,  if  it  urges  to  induftry,  and 
fometimes  to  excellence,  if  in  the  more  contracted 
fphere  it  produces  courtefy  and  kindnefs ;  yet  to  its 
account  we  muff  place  the  ambition  which  defolates 
nations,  and  many  of  the  competitions  and  refent- 
ments  which  interrupt  the  harmony  of  focial  life. 

more  than  once  fuggefted — a  Court  of  Honour,  to  take  cogni. 
zance  of  fuch  offences  as  would  naturally  fall  within  its  province. 
I  he  effeds  of  this  eftablifhment  would  doubtlefs  require  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  legiflative  provifions,  dire&ly  punifhing  the  pra&ice  ; 
and  by  difeouraging  at  court,  and  in  the  military  and  naval  fitua- 
tions,  all  who  fhould  dire&ly  or  indire&ly  be  guilty  of  it. 

21 
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1  he  former  indeed  has  been  often  laid  to  its  charge, 
but  the  latter  have  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  ; 
and  (till  lets  has  its  noxious  influence  on  the  vital 
principle  and  diftinguifhing  graces  of  the  Chriftian 
character,  been  duly  pointed  out  and  enforced. 

!  o  read  indeed  the  writings  of  certain  Chriftian 
moralifts,  (a)  and  to  obferve  how  little  they  feem 
dii poled  to  call  it  in  queltion,  except  where  it  raves 
in  the  conqueror,  one  fhould  be  almoft  tempted  to 
fufped  ;  that,  confidering  it  as  a  principle  of  fuch 
potency  and  prevalence,  as  that  they  muft  defpair  of 
bringing  it  into  juft  fubjection,  they  were  intent  on¬ 
ly  on  complimenting  it  into  good  humour  (like 
thofe  barbarous  nations  which  worfhip  the  evil  Spi¬ 
rit  through  fear  ;)  or  rather,  that  they  were  making 
a  fort  o(  compofition  with  an  enemy  they  could 
not  mafler,  and  were  willing,  on  condition  of  its 
giving  up  the  trade  of  war,  to  fuffer  it  to  rule  un- 
difturbed,  and  range  at  pleafure. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  reafonings  of  Chriftian 
moralifts  too  often  exhibit  but  few  traces  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Chriftian  morality.  Of  this  pofitjon,  the 
cafe  before  us  is  an  inftance.  This  principle  of  the 
defire  of  worldly  diftindion  and  applaufe,  is  often 
allowed,  and  even  commended,  with  too  few  qua¬ 
lifications,  and  too  little  referve.  To  covet  wealth 
is  bale  and  fordid,  but  to  covet  honour  is  treated  as 
the  mark  of  a  generous  and  exalted  nature.  Thefe 
writers  fcarcely  feem  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though 
the  principle  in  queftion  tends  to  prevent  the  com* 
mi (11  on  of  thofe  grofler  ads  of  vice  which  would  in¬ 
jure  us  in  the  general  eftimation  ;  yet  that  it  not 
only  ft op.s  there,  but  that  it  there  begins  to  exert 
almoft  an  equal  force  in  the  oppofite  direction. 

(a)  Vide,  in  particular  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by  Addison, 
on  teonour,  Vol.  ii. 
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They  do  not  coniider  how  apt  this  principle  is,  even 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  move  in  a  contrafted  fphere, 
to  fill  us  with  vain  conceits,  and  vicious  pafficns  ; 
and  above  all  how  it  tends  to  fix  the  affections  on 
earthly  things,  and  to  fteal  away  the  heart  from 
God.  They  acknowledge  it  to  be  criminal  when 
it  produces  mifchievous  effeCts,  but  forget  how  apt 
it  is,  by  the  fubftitution  of  a  falfe  and  corrupt  mo¬ 
tive,  to  vitiate  the  purity  of  our  good  actions, 
depriving  them  of  all  which  rendered  them  truly 
and  effentially  valuable.  That,  not  to  be  too 
haftily  approved,  becaufe  it  takes  the  fide  of  virtue, 
it  often  works  her  ruin  while  it  afferts  her  caufe,  and 
like  fome  vile  feducer,  pretends  affeCtion  only  the 
more  furely  to  betray. 

It® is  the  diftinguilhing  glory  of  Chriftianity  not 
to  reft  fatisfied  with  fuperficial  appearances,  but  to 
rectify  the  motives^  and  purify  the  heart.  The  true 
Chriftian,  in  obedience  to  the  leffons  of  Scripture, 
no  where  keeps  over  himfelf  a  more  refolute  and 
jealousguard,  than  where  the  defire  of  human  eftima- 
tion  and  diftinCtion  is  in  queftion.  Now  here  does  1  e 
more  deeply  feel  the  infufficiency  of  his  unaflifted 
ftrength,  or  more  diligently  and  earneftly  pray  for 
divine  affiftance.  He  may  well  indeed  watch  and 
pray  againft  the  encroachments  of  a  paftion,  which 
when  fuffered  to  tranfgrefs  its  juft  limits,  difcovers 
a  peculiar  hoftility  to  the  diftinguifhing  graces  of  the 
Chriftian  temper  ;  a  paftion  which  muft  infenfibly 
acquire  force,  becaufe  it  is  in  continual  exercife;  to 
which  almoft  every  thing  without  adminifters  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  the  growth  of  which  within  is  favoured 
and  cherifhed  by  fuch  powerful  auxiliaries  as  pride 
and  felfifhnefs,  the  natural  and  perhaps  inextermin- 
able  inhabitants  of  the  human  heart  ;  of  which  the 
predominance,' if  eftabliftied,  is  thus  fo  pernicious, 
and  which  poflefles  fo  manv  advantages  for  efteftim* 
its  eftablifhment. 
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Strongly  imprefled  therefore  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
indifpenfible  neceflity  of  guarding  againft  the  pro- 
grel's  of  this  encroaching  principle,  in  humble  reli¬ 
ance  on  fuperior  aid  the  true  Chriftian  thankfully 
ufes  the  means,  and  habitually  exercifes  himfelf  in 
the  confiderations  and  motives,  fuggefted  to  him 
for  that  purpofe  by  the  word  of  God.  He  is  much 
occupied  in  iharching  out,  and  contemplating  his 
own  infirmities.  He  endeavours  to  acquire  and 
maintain  a  juft  con  vision  of  his  great  unworthi- 
nefs ;  and  to  keep  in  continual  remembrance,  that 
whatever  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  others,  is  not 
properly  his  own,  but  that  he  is  altogether  indebted 
for  it  to  the  undeferved  bounty  of  Heaven.  He  di¬ 
ligently  endeavours  alfo,  habitually  to  preferve  a 
jujl  fenfe  of  the  real  worth  of  human  diftinction 
and  applaufe,  knowing  that  he  (hall  covet  themlefs 
when  he  has  learned  not  to  over-rate  their  value. 
He  labours  to  bear  in  mind,  how  undefervedly  they 
are  often  beftowed,  how  precarioufly  they  are  al¬ 
ways  pofleffed.  The  cenfures  of  good  men  juftly 
render  him  fufpicious  of  himfelf,  and  prompt  him 
carefully  and  impartially  to  examine  into  thofe  parts 
of  his  charafter,  or  thcfe  particulars  of  h*s  conduct, 
which  have  drawn  on  him  their  animadverfions. 
The  favourable  opinion  and  the  praifes  of  good  men 
are  juftly  acceptable  to  him,  where  they  accord 
with  the  teftimony  of  his  own  heart  ;  that  teftimo- 
ny  being  thereby  confirmed  and  warranted.  Thofe 
praifes  favour  alfo  and  ftrengthen  the  growth  of 
mutual  confidence  and  aft  eft  ion,  where  it  is  his  de¬ 
light  to  form  friendihips,  rich  not  lefs  in  ufe  than 
comfort,  and  to  eftablifh  connections  which  may 
laft  for  ever.  But  even,in  the  cafe  of  the  commen¬ 
dations  of  good  men,  lie  fullers  not  himfelf  to  be 
beguiled  into  an  over-valuation  of  them,  left  he 
fhould  be  led  to  fubfiitute  them  in  the  place  of  corn 
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fcience.  He  guards  againfl  this  by  refle&ing  how 
indiftin&ly  we  can  difcern  each  other’s  motives, 
how  little  enter  into  each  other’s  circumflances,  how 
miftaken  therefore  may  be  the  judgments  formed 
of  us,  or  of  our  actions,  even  by  good  men,  and 
that  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  we  may  at  fome 
time  be  compelled  to  forfeit  their  efteem,  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  didates  of  our  own  confciences. 

But  if  he  endeavours  thus  to  fit  loofe  to  the 
favour  and  applaufe  even  of  good  men,  much  more 
to  thofe  of  the  world  at  large :  not  but  that  he  is 
fenfible  of  their  worth  as  means  and  inflruments  of 
ufefulnefs  and  influence;  and  under  the  limitations 
and  for  the  ends  allowed  in  Scripture  fthefe  it  is 
needlefs  to  repeat)  he  is  glad  to  poflfefs,  obfervant 
to  acquire,  and  careful  to  retain  them.  He  confi- 
ders  them,  however,  if  we  may  again  introduce  the 
metaphor,  like  the  precious  metals,  as  having  ra¬ 
ther  an  exchangeable  than  an  intrinfic  value,  as  de- 
#e  ^ t  fimply  in  their  pofTeflion,  but  in  their  ufe. 
In  this  view  he  holds  himfelf  to  be  refponfible  for 
that  fhare  of  them  which  he  enjoys,  and,  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  figure,  as  bound  not  to  let  them  lie  by  him 
unemployed,  this  were  hoarding  ;  not  to  lavifh  them 
prodigally,  this  would  be  wade;  not  imprudently 
to  mifapply  them,  this  were  folly  and  caprice  ;  but 
as  under  an  obligation  to  regard  them  as  conferred 
on  him  that  they  might  be  brought  into  action,  and 
as  what  therefore  he  may  by  no  means  throw  away, 
though  ready,  if  it  be  required,  to  relinquith  them 
with  cheerfulnefs  ;  and  never  feeling  himfelf  at 
liberty,  in  conlideration  of  the  ufe  he  intends  to 
make  of  them,  to  acquire  or  retain  them  unlawfullv. 
He  holds  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  feek  dili¬ 
gently  for  occafions  of  rendering  them  fubfervient 
to  their  true  purpofes  ;  and  when  any  fuch  occafion 
ts  found,  to  expend  them  cheerfully  and  liberally 
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but  with  difcretion  and  frugality  ;  being  no  lefs 
prudent  in  determining  he  meafure,  than  in  fe- 
leefling  the  objefts  of  their  application,  that  they 
may  go  the  farther  by  being  thus  managed  with 
ceconomy. 

Afting  therefore  on  thefe  principles,  he  will 
fludioufly  and  diligently  ufe  any  degree  of  worldly 
credit  he  may  enjoy,  in  removing  or  leffening  pre- 
judices  ;  in  conciliating  good-will,  and  thereby 
making  way  for  the  lefs  obftru£ted  progrefs  of  truth  ; 
and  in  providing  for  its  being  entertained  with  can¬ 
dour,  or£ven  with  favour,  by  thofe  who  would  bar 
all  accefs  againft  it  in  any  rougher  or  more  homely 
form.  He  will  make  it  his  bufmefs  to  fet  on  foot 
and  forward  benevolent  and  ufeful  fchemes  ;  and 
where  they  require  united  efforts  to  obtain  and 
preferve  for  them  this  co-operation.  He  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  difcountenance  vice,  to  bring  modeft 
merit  into  notice;  to  lend  as  it  were  his  light  to 
men  of  real  worth,  but  of  lefs  creditable  name,  and 
perhaps  of  lefs  conciliating  qualities  and  manners  ; 
that  they  may  thus  fhine  with  a  reflefted  luffre,  and 
be  ufeful  in  their  turn,  when  invefled  with  their  juft 
eftimation.  But  while  by  thefe  and  various  other 
means  he  drives  to  render  his  reputation,  fo  long  as 
he  poffeffes  it,  fubfervient  to  the  great  ends  of  advan¬ 
cing  the  caufe  of  Religion  and  Virtue,  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  mankind,  he 
will  not  tranfgrefs  the  rule  of  the  Scripture  precepts 
in  order  to  obtain,  to  cultivate,  or  to  preferve  it,  re- 
folutely  declaiming  that  dangerous  fophiftry  of 
cc  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.”  Ready  how¬ 
ever  to  relinquifh  his  reputation  when  required  fo 
to  do,  he  will  not  throw  it  away  ;  and  fo  far  as  he 
allowably  mav,  he  will  cautioufly  avoid  occafions  of 
diminifhing  it,  indead  of  fludioufly  feeking,  or  need- 
lelsly  multiplying  them,  as  feems  fometimes  to  have 
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been  the  practice  of  worthy  but  imprudent  men. 
There  will  be  no  capricious  humours,  no  felfifh 
tempers,  no  morofenefs,  no  difcourtely,  no  affeCted 
feverity  of  deportment,  no  peculiarity  of  language, 
no  indolent  negleCt,  or  wanton  breach  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  or  falhions  of  fociety.  His  reputation 
is  a  poffeffion  capable  of  ufes  too  important  to  be 
thus  fported  away  ;  if  facrificed  at  all,  it  fhall  be 
facrificed  at  the  call  of  duty.  The  world  lhall  be 
conftrained  to  allow  him  to  be  amiable,  as  well  as 
refpeCiable  in  other  parts  of  his  character  ;  though 
in  what  regards  Religion,  they  may  account  him 
unreafonably  precife  and  ItriCt.  In  this,  no  lefs 
than  in  other  particulars,  he  will  endeavour  to  re¬ 
duce  the  enemies  of  Religion  to  adopt  the  confef- 
fion  of  the  accufers  of  the  Jewifh  ruler,  “  we  lhall 
“  not  find  any  fault  or  occafion  againfl  this  Da- 
“  mel — except  concerning  the  law  of  his  God 
and  even  there,  if  he  give  offence,  it  will  only  be 
where  he  dares  not  do  otherwife ;  and  if  he  fall 
into  dif-efleem  or  difgrace  it  fball  not  be  chargeable 
to  any  conduCt  which  is  juftly  dishonourable  or 
even  to  any  unnecefTary  Angularities  on  his  part, 
but  to  the  falfe  flandard  of  eftimation  of  a  mis¬ 
judging  world.  When  his  character  is  thus  mifta- 
ken,  or  his  conduct  thus  mifconltrued,  he  will  not 
wrap  himfelf  up  in  a  myfterious  l’ullennefs ;  but  will 
be  ready,  where  he  thinks  any  one  will  liften  to  him 
with  patience  and  candour,  to  clear  up  what  has 
been  dubious,  to  explain  what  has  been  imperfectly 
known,  and  “  fpeaking  the  truth  in  love’’ to  cor¬ 
rect,  if  it  may  be,  the  erroneous  imprefiions  which 
have  been  conceived  of  him.  He  may  fometimes 
feel  it  his  duty  publickly  to  vindicate  his  character 
rom  unjufl;  reproach,  and  to  repel  the  falfe  charges 

°  ^-,S  en^™es  >  but  "'ill  carefully  however  watch 
again  ft  .being  led  away  by  pride,  or  being  betrayed 
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into  feme  breach  of  truth  or  of  Chriltian  charity, 
when  tie  is  treading  in  a  path  fo  dangerous.  At 
fuch  a  time  he  will  all  o  guard,  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  circumfpe&ion,  again!!  any  undue  fohcitude 
about  his  worldly  reputation  for  its  own  fake  ; 
and  when  he  has  done  what  duty  requires  for  its 
vindication,  he  will  fit  down  with  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  mind,'  and  it  will  be  matter  of  no  very  deep 
concern  to  him  if  his  endeavours  fliould  have  been  in¬ 
effectual.  If  good  men  in  every  age  and  nation  have 
been  often  unjuftly  calumniated  and  diigraced,and  if, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  even  the  darknefs  of  paganifm 
has  been  able  contentedly  to  repole  itlelf  on  the 
conlcioulhefs  of  innocence,  fliall  one  who  is  cheered 
by  the  Chriftian’s  hope,  who  is  allured  alfo,  that  a 
day  will  fhortly  come  in  which  whatever  is  fecret 
P; -all  be  made  manifell,  and  the  miftaken  judgments 
ol  men,  perhaps  even  ol  goou  men,  being  conected, 
that  “  he  {hall  then  have  praile  ol  God  fliall  fuch 
an  one,  I  lav,  fink  ?  (hall  he  even  bend  or  droop 
under  fuch  a  trial  ?  They  might  be  more  excufable 
in  over-valuing  human  reputation,  to  whom  all 
beyond  the  grave  was  daik  and  cheeilels.  1  hey 
alfo  might  be  more  eafily  pardoned  for  purfuing 
with  fome  degree  of  eagernefs  and  folicitude  that 
glory  which  might  furvive  them,  thus  feeking,  as 
it  were,  to  extend  the  narrow  fpan  of  their  earthly 
cxillence  :  but  far  different  is  our  cafe,  to  whom 
tbefe  clouds  are  rolled  away,  “  and  life  and  im- 
“  mortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Golpel.  Not 
but  that  worldly  favour  and  dillimftion  are  amongft 
the  belt  things  this  world  has  to  offer :  but  the 
Chriftian  knows  it  is  the  very  condition  of  Ins  cal¬ 
ling,  not  to  have  his  portion  here ;  and  as  in  the 
cale  of  any  other  earthly  enjoyments,  io  in  t.iat 
aii'o  0f  worldly  honour,  he  dreads,  left  his  fupreme 
affections  being  thereby  gratified,  it  Ihould  be  here-. 
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after  faid  to  him  cc  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life- 
u  time  receivedft  thy  good  things.” 

He  is  required  by  his  holy  calling  to  be  victorious 
over  the  world:  and  to  this  victory,  the  conqueft 
of  the  dread  of  its  dif-efteem  and  dishonour  is  eflen- 
tially  and  indifpenfably  required.  He  reflects  on 
thofe  holy  men  who  66  had  trial  of  cruel  mockingsY* 
he  remembers  that  our  blefled  Saviour  himfelf 
<c  was  defpifed  and  rejected  ot  men  ;”  and  what  is 
lie,  that  he  fhould  be  exempted  from  the  common 
lot,  or  think  it  much  to  bear  the  fcandal  of  his  pro- 
feffion  ?  It  therefore  he  is  creditable  and  popular, 
he  confiders  this,  if  the  phrafe  may  be  pardoned,  as 
fomething  beyond  his  bargain  ;  and  he  watches  him- 
ielt  with  double  care,  left  he  Ihould  grow  over-fond 
ot  what  he  may  be  fliortly  called  upon  to  relinquifli. 
He  meditates  often  on  the  probability  of  his  being 
involved  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  may  render  it 
neceiTary  for  him  to  fubjedt  himfelf  to  difgrace  and 
obloquy ;  thus  familiarizing  himfelf  with  them 
betimes,  and  preparing  himfelf,  that  when  the 

trying  hour  arrives,  they  may  not  take  him  una¬ 
wares. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  defire  of  u  that  ho- 
“  nour  which  cometh  from  God,”  he  finds  the 
mod  effectual  means  of  bringing  his  mind  into  a 
proper  temper,  in  what  regards  the  love  of  human 
approbation.  Ghriftian !  would  thou  indeed  re¬ 
duce  this  affeCtion  under  juft  controul  —furfum 
corda!  Rife  on  the  wings  of  contemplation,  until 
the  praifes  and  the  cenfures  of  men  die  away  upon 
the  ear,  and  the  ftili  fmall  voice  of  confcience  is  no 
longer  drowned  by  the  din  of  this  nether  world. 
Here  the  fight  is  apt  to  be  occupied  with  earthly 
objects,  and  the  hearing  to  be  engroffed  with 
earthly  founds  ;  but  there  thou  fliall  come  within 
the  view  of  that  refplendent  and  incorruptible 
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crown,  which  is  held  forth  to  thy  acceptance  in 
the  realms  of  light,  and  thine  ear  {hall  be  regaled 
with  Heavenly  melody  !  Here  we  dwell  in  a  variable 
atmofphere — the  pro fp ecf  is  at  one  time  darkened 
by  the  gloom  ol  dil'grace,  and  at  another  the  eye  is 
dazzled  by  the  gloamings  of  glory  :  but  thou  haft 
now  afeended  above  this  inconftant  region ;  no 
(forms  agitate,  no  clouds  obfeure  the  air,  and 
the  lightnings  play,  and  the  thunders  roll  beneath 
thee. 

Thus,  at  chofen  feafons  the  Chriftian  exercifcs 
himfelf,  and  when,  from  this  elevated  region  he 
defeends  into  the  plain  below,  and  mixes  in  the 
buftle  of  life,  he  Hill  retains  the  impreilions  of  his 
more  retired  hours.  By  thefe  he  realizes  to  him¬ 
felf  the  unfeen  world  ;  he  accultoms  himfelf  to  fpeak 
and  aft  as  in  the  prefence  of  “  an  innumerable 
cc  company  of  angels,  and  of  the  fpirits  of  juft  men 
“  made  perfeft,  and  of  God  the  Judge  of  all 
the  confcioufnefs  of  their  approbation  cheers  and 
gladdens  his  foul,  under  the  feoffs  and  reproaches 
of  an  undifeerning  world,  and  to  his  delighted  ear, 
their  united  praifes  form  a  harmony  which  a  few 
difeordant  earthly  voices  cannot  interrupt. 

But  though  the  Chriftian  be  fometimes  enabled 
thus  to  triumph  over  the  inordinate  love  of 
human  applaufe,  he  does  not  therefore  deem  him¬ 
felf  fecure  from  its  encroachments.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  aware,  fo  ftrong  and  aftive  is  its  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vitality,  that  even  where  it  feems  extinft, 
let  but  circum ftances  favour  its  revival,  and  it  will 
fpring  forth  again  in  renewed  vigour.  And  as  his 
watch  mull  thus  during  life  know  no  termination, 
becaufe  the  enemy  will  ever  be  at  hand  ;  fo  it  mult 
be  the  more  clofe  and  vigilant,  becaufe  he  is  no 
where  free  from  danger,  but  is  on  every  fide  open 
to  attack.  “  Same  fuperbiam  qiuefitam  meritis,” 
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was  the  maxim  of  a  worldly  moralift  :  but  the 
Chriftian  is  aware,  that  he  is  particularly  aflailable 
where  he  ready  excels ;  there  he  is  in  fpecial  dan¬ 
ger,  left  his  motives,  originally  pure,  being  infen- 
fibly  corrupted,  he  fhould  be  betrayed  into  an  anxiety 
about  worldly  favour,  falfe  in  principle  or  exceflive 
in  degree,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  render 
his  virtue  amiable  and  refpected  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Scripture  injunc¬ 
tion,  is  willing  to  let  “  his  light  fo  fhine  before  men, 
“  that  they  may  fee  his  good  works,  and  glorify 
“  his  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.” 

He  watches  himfelf  alfo  on  fmall  as  well  as  on 
great  occafions :  the  latter  indeed,  in  the  cafe  of 
many  perfons,  can  hardly  ever  be  expefted  to  occur, 
whereas  the  former  are  continually  prefenting  them- 
fe'ves  :  and  thus,  whilft  on  the  one  hand  they  may 
be  rendered  highly  ufeful  in  forming  and  ftrength- 
ening  a  juft  habit  of  mind  in  the  particular  quef- 
tion  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  they  are  the  means  molt  at 
hand  for  enabling  us  to  difeover  our  own  real  cha¬ 
racter.  Let  not  this  be  flightly  palled  over.  If 
any  one  finds  himfelf  Ihrinking  from  difrepute  or 
difefteem  in  little  inftances ;  but  apt  to  folace  him¬ 
felf  with  the  perfuafion,  that  his  fpirits  being  fully 
called  forth  to  the  encounter,  he  could  boldly  ftand 
the  brunt  of  Iharper  trials  ;  let  him  be  flow  to  give 
entertainment  to  fo  beguiling  a  fuggeftion  ;  and  let 
him  not  forget  that  thefe  little  inftances,  where  no 
credit  is  to  be  got,  and  the  vaineft  can  find  fmall 
room  for  felf-complacency,  furnifh  perhaps  the 
truefts  tefts  whether  we  are  alhamed  of  the  Gofpel 
of  Chrift,  and  are  willing,  on  principles  really 
pure,  to  bear  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jefus. 

I  he  Chriftian  too  is  well  aware  that  the  exceflive 
defire  of  human  approbation  is  a  paflion  of  fo  fub- 
tile  a  nature,  that  there  is  nothing  into  which  it 
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cannot  penetrate;  and  from  much  experience,  learn¬ 
ing  to  difcover  it  where  it  would  lurk  unfeen,  and 
to  defect  it  under  its  more  fpecious  difguifes,  he 
finds,  that  elfewhere  difallowed  and  excluded,  it  is 
apt  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  his  very  religion,  where 
itefpecially  delights  to  dwell,  and  obftinately  main¬ 
tains  i's  refidence.  Proud  piety  and  oftentatious 
charity,  and  all  the  more  open  effects  it  there  pro¬ 
duces,  b  *ve  been  often  condemned,  and  we  may  dif- 
covcr  the  tendencies  to  them  in  ourfelves,  without 
difficulty.  But  where  it  appears  not  fo  large  in  bulk, 
and  in  ihaps  fo  unambiguous,  let  its  operation  be 
ftill  fufpeftoj.  Let  not  the  Chriflian  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  deceived  by  any  external  diffimilitudes  between 
himfelf  and  the  world  around  him,  trufting  perhaps 
to  t.i e  fir  cerity  of  the  principle  to  which  they  origi¬ 
nal  v  owed  their  rife  ;  but  let  him  beware  left 
throi  :;h  the  iidenfible  encroachments  of  the  fubtle 
ufurper,  his  religion  fliould  at  length  have  cc  only 
a  name  to  live,”  being  gradually  robbed  of  its 
vivifying  principle  left  he  fliould  be  mainly  preferv- 
ed  in  his  religious  courfe  by  the  dread  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  levity,  for  quitting  a  path  on  which 
pc  had  deliberately  entered.  Or  where,  on  a  ftrift 
and  impartial  ferutiny  of  his  governing  motives,  he 
may  fairly  conclude  this  not  to  be  the  cafe,  let  him 
beware  left  he  be  influenced  by  this  principle  in  par¬ 
ticular,  parts  of  his  charafter,  and  efpeically  where 
any  external  Angularities  are  in  queftion  ;  clofely 
ferutinizing  his  apparent  motives,  left  he  fhould 
be  prompted  to  his  more  than  ordinary  religious 
o  b  1  c  r  v  a  n  c  c  s ,  a  n '  1  be  kept  from  participating  in 
the  licentious  pleafures  of  a  diffipatecl  age,  not 
fo  much  by  a  vigorous  principle  of  internal  holi- 
nefs,  as  by  a  fear  of  leflening  him  fell  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  {fritter  circle  of  his  afibciates,  or  of 
fullering  even  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world 
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large,  by  violating  the  proprieties  of  his  afiumed 
character. 

To  thofe  who,  in  the  important  particular  which 
we  have  been  fo  long  difcufUng,  wifh  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God, 
we  muft  advife  a  laborious  watchfuinefs,  a  jealous 
guard,  a  clofe  and  frequent  fcrutiny  of  their  own 
hearts,  that  they  may  not  mi  flake  their  real  charac¬ 
ter,  and  too  late  find  themfelves  to  have  been  mif- 
taken,  as  to  what  they  had  conceived  to  be  their 
governing  motives.  Above  all,  let  them  labour, 
with  humble  prayers  for  the  Divine  afliftance,  to  fix 
in  themfelves  a  deep,  habitual,  and  practical  fenfeof 
the  excellence  of  “  that  honour  which  cometh  from 
“  God,”  and  of  the  comparative  worthleffnefs  of 
all  earthly  estimation  and  pre-eminence.  In  truth, 
unlefs  the  affections  of  the  foul  be  thus  predomi¬ 
nantly  engaged  on  the  fide  of  heavenly  in  preference 
to  that  of  human  honour,  though  we  may  have  re- 
linquifhed  the  purfuit  of  fame,  we  fhall  not  have 
acquired  that  firm  contexture  of  mind,  which  can 
bear  difgrace  and  fhame  without  yielding  to  the 
preffure.  Between  thefe  two  dates  there  is  a  wide 
interval,  and  he  who,  on  a  fober  review  of  his  con¬ 
duct  and  motives,  finds  reafon  to  believe  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  one,  muft  not  therefore  conclude  he  has 
reached  the  other.  To  the  one,  a  little  natural  mo¬ 
deration  and  quietnefs  of  temper  may  be  fufficient 
to  conduct  us  :  but  to  the  other,  we  can  only  attain 
by  much  difcipline  and  flow  advances  ;  and  when 
we  think  we  have  made  great  way,  we  fhall  often 
find  reafon  to  confefs  in  the  hour  of  trial,  that  we 
had  greatly,  far  too  greatly,  over-rated  our  progrefs. 

When  engaged  too  in  the  profecution  of  this 
courfe,  we  muft  be  aware  of  the  fnares  which  lie 
in  our  way,  and  of  the  deceits  to  which  we  are  liable: 
and  we  muft  be  provided  againft  thefe  impofitions 
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by  having  obtained  a  full  and  didinft  conception  of 
the  temper  of  mind  with  regard  to  human  favour, 
which  is  prefcribed  to  us  in  Scripture  ;  and  by  con¬ 
tinually  examining  our  hearts  and  lives  to  afcertain 
how  far  they  correfpond  with  it.  This  will  prevent 
our  fubdituting  contemplation  in  the  place  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  giving  ourfelves  too  much  up  to  thofe  re¬ 
ligious  meditations  which  were  formerly  recom¬ 
mended,  in  which  we  mud  not  indulge  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  common  duties  of  life:  this  will  prevent 
our  midaking  the  gratification  of  an  indolent  tem¬ 
per  for  the  Chriftian’s  difregard  of  fame;  for,  never 
let  it  be  forgotten,  we  mud deferve  edimation,  though 
we  may  not  poffefs  it,  forcing  men  of  the  world  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  want  their  boaded 
fpring  of  aftion  to  fet  us  in  motion  ;  but  that  its 
place  is  better  fupplied  to  us  by  another,  which 
produces  all  the  good  of  their’s  without  its  evil;  thus 
demondrating  the  fuperiority  of  the  principle  which 
animates  us,  by  the  fuperior  utility  and  excellence 
of  its  effects.  This  principle,  in  order  to  be  pure 
and  genuine,  though  nerved  with  more  than  mortal 
firmnefs,  mud  be  fweetened  by  love,  and  tempered 
with  humility.  The  former  of  thefe  qualities  will 
render  us  kind,  friendly,  and  beneficent,  prevent¬ 
ing  our  being  no  longer  on  the  watch  to  promote  the 
happinefs  or  comfort  of  others,  than  whild  we  are 
dimulated  by  the  defire  of  their  applaufe  ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  pafiion,  whatever  may  be  vaunted 
of  its  eile£ts  on  focial  intercourle,  is  often  nothing 
better  than  felfillmefs,  but  ill  concealed  under  a  fu- 
perficial  covering  of  exterior  courtefy. 

Humility,  again,  reducing  us  in  our  own  value, 
will  moderate  our  claims  on  worldly  edimation. 
Ir  will  check  our  tendency  to  odentation  and  dif- 
play,  prompting  us  rather  to  avoid,  than. to  attract 
'  .  it  will  difpofe  us  to  fit  down  in  quiet  ob- 
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fcurity,  though,  judging  ourfelves  impartially,  we 
believe  ourfelves  better  entitled  to  credit,  than  thofe 
on  whom  it  is  conferred;  clofing  the  entrance  againft 
a  proud,  painful,  and  malignant  paffion,  from  which, 
under  fuch  circumltances,  we  can  otherwife  be 
hardly  free,  the  paffion  of  “  high  difdain  fromfenfe 
“  of  injured  merit.” 

Love  and  humility  will  concur  in  producing  a 
frame  of  mind,  not  more  diftincl  from  an  ardent 
thirft  of  glory,  than  from  that  frigid  difregard,  or 
infolent  contempt,  or  oflentatious  renunciation  of 
human  favour  and  diflindion,  which  we  havefome- 


times  feen  oppoii-’d  to  it.  i  hefe  latter  qualities  may 
not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  a  flothful,  fenfuaf, 
and  felfiffi  temper  ;  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  being 
unequal  to  any  great  and  generous  attempts  ;  to 
the  difappointment  of  fehemes  of  ambition  or  of 
glory  ;  to  a  little  perfonal  experience  of  the  world’s 
capricious  anu  inconffant  humour.  1  he  renuncla- 
tion  in  thefe  cafes,  however  fententious,  is  often  far 
from  finceie  ,  and  it  is  even  made  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  very  dif- 
tinction  which  it  arfeds  to  difclaim.  In  fome  other 
of  thefe  instances,  the  over-valuation  and  inordinate 
delire  of  worldly  credit,  however  difavowed,  are 
abundantly  evident,  from  the  merit  which  is  affirm¬ 
ed  for  relinquifhing  them;  or  from  that  four  and 
furly  humour,  which  betrays  a  gloomy  and  a  cor¬ 
roded  mind,  galled  and  fretting  under  the  irritating 

fenfe  of  the  want  of  that  which  it  mold  wiffies  to 
poffefs. 

Lut  the  Chriftian’s  is  a  far  different  temper  ;  not 
a  temper  of  fordid  ftniuality,  or  lazy  apathy 
or  dogmatizing  pride,  or  difappointed  ambition  •’ 
more  truly  independent  of  worldly  eftimation  than 
philofophy  with  all  her  boafts,  it  forms  a  oerfect 
contrail  to  Epicurean  felfithnefs,  and  to  Stoical 
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pride,. and  to  Cynical  brutality.  It  is  a  temper 
compounded  of  firmnefs,  and  complacency,  and 
peace,  and  love  ;  and  manifeding  itfclf  in  afts  of 
kindnefs  and  of  courtefy  ;  a  kindnefs,  not  pretend¬ 
ed  but  genuine  ;  a  courtefy,  not  falfe  and  fuperfi- 
cial,  but  cordial  and  fincere.  In  the  hour  of  po¬ 
pularity  it  is  not  intoxicated,  or  infolent ;  in  the 
hour  of  unpopularity,  it  is  not  defponding  or  mo- 
rofe  ;  unfhaken  in  conftancy,  unwearied  in  benevo¬ 
lence,  firm  without  roughnefs,  and  affiduous  with¬ 
out  fervility. 

Notwithdanding  the  great  importance  of  the  to¬ 
pic  which  we  have  been  inveftigating,  it  will  require 
much  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  to  ex- 
cufe  the  difproportionate  length  into  which  the  dif- 
cuffion  has  been  almoft  infenfibly  drawn  out  :  yet 
this,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  be  without  its  ufes,  if  the 
writer  have  in  any  degree  fucceeded  in  his  endeavor, 
to  point  out  the  dangerous  qualities  and  unchriftian 
tendencies  of  a  principle,  of  fuch  general  predomi¬ 
nance  throughout  the  higher  claflfes  of  fociety,  and 
to  fugged  to  the  ferious  inquirer  feme  practical  hints 
for  its  regulation  and  controul.  Since  the  princi¬ 
ple  too,  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  is  one  of 
the  mod  ordinary  modifications  of  pride  ;  the  dif- 
cudion  may  alfo  ierve  in  fome  degree  to  fupply  a  ma- 
nifed  deficiency,  a  deficiency  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
fear  of  trefpaffing  too  far  on  the  reader’s  patience, 
in  having  but  flightly  touched  on  the  allowed  preva¬ 
lence  of  that  mader  paflion,  and  on  the  allowed  ne- 
gleft  of  its  oppofite,  humility. 
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Sect.  iv. 

i 

The  generally  prevailing  Error ,  of  fubjlituting  amiable 
Tempers  and  ufeful  Lives  in  the  place  of  Religion , 
fated  and  confuted ;  with  Hints  to  real  Chrijlians . 

There  is  another  practical  error  very  generally 
prevalent,  the  effects  of  which  are  highly  injurious 
to  the  caufe  or  Religion  ;  and  which  in  particular  is 
often  brought  forward  when,  upon  Chriftian  prin¬ 
ciples  any  advocates  for  Chriftianity  would  prefs 
the  practice  of  Chriftian  virtues.  Before  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  therefore,  to  comment  upon  what  remains  to 
be  difcufled,  of  the  mifconceptions  and  defects  of 
the  bulk  of  profdfed  Chriftians,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  difpofe  of  this  objection  to  our  whole  fcheme. 

The  error  in  quefdion  is  that  of  exaggerating  the 
merit  of  cei  tain  amiable  and  ufeful  qualities,  and 
of  confidering  them  as  of  themfelves  fufficient  to 

compenfate  for  the  want  of  the  fupreme  love  and 
fear  of  God. 

It  feemstobean  opinion  pretty  generally  prevalent, 
that  kindnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  ;  fympathiz- 
ing,  and  benevolent  and  generous  alfedlions  ;  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  in  the  world’s  eftimation  are  the  domef- 
tic,  relative,  and  focial  duties;  and  above  all,  a  life  of 
general  activity  and  ufefulnefs,  may  well  be  allowed 
in  our  imperfect  date,  to  make  up  for  the  defecT  of 
what  m  dried  propriety  of  fpeech  is  termed  Religion. 

Many  indeeed  will  unrefervedly  declare,  and  more 
WiL  hint  the  opinion,  that  c<‘  the  difference  betw’een 
“  the  qualities  abovementioned  and  Religion,  is  ra- 
thei  a  verbal  or  logical,  than  a  real  and  effential 
difference  ;  for  in  truth  what  are  they  but  Reli- 
“  gion  in  fubftance  if  not  in  name  ?  Is  it  not  the 
great  end  of  Religion,  and  in  particular  the  rlo- 
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“  ry  of  Chriftianity,  to  extinguifh  the  malignant 
<c  pafhons  ;  to  curb  the  violence,  to  controul  the 

appetites,  and  to  fmooth  the  afperities  of  man  ; 

Cc  to  make  us  compaflionate  and  kind,  and  forgiv- 
u  ing  one  to  another  ;  to  make  us  good  hufbands, 

<c  good  fathers,  good  friends,  and  to  render  us  ac« 
cc  tive  and  ufeful  in  the  difcharge  of  the  relative, 

“  focial,  and  civil  duties?  We  do  not  deny  that 
“  in  the  general  mafs  of  fociety,  and  particularly 
“  in  the  lower  orders,  fuch  conduct:  and  tempers 
“  cannot  be  diffufed  and  maintained  by  any  other 
“  medium  than  that  of  Religion.  Rut  if  the  end 
“  be  effected,  furely  it  is  only  unneceffary  refine- ' 
“  ment  to  difpute  about  the  means.  It  is  even  to 
“  forget  your  own  principles  ;  and  to  refufe  its  juft 
“  place  to  folid  practical  virtue,  while  you  aflign  too 
cc  high  a  value  to  fpeculative  opinons.” 

Thus  a  fatal  diftin&ion  is  admitted  between  Mora¬ 
lity  and  Religion :  a  great  and  defperate  error, 
of  which  it  is  the  more  neceffary  to  take  notice ; 
becaufe  many  who  would  condemn,  as  too  ftrong, 
the  language  in  which  this  opinion  is  fometimes 
openly  avowed,  are  yet  more  or  lefs  tinctured  with 
the  notion  itfelf  ;  and  under  the  habitual  and 
almoft  unperceived  influence  of  this  beguiling 
fuggeftion,  are  vainly  folacing  their  imaginations, 
and  repreffing  their  well-grounded  fears  concern¬ 
ing  their  own  ftate  ;  and  are  alio  quieting  their 
juft  folicitude  concerning  the  fpritual  condition  of 
others ,  and  Toothing  themfelves  in  the  neg!e£t  of 
friendly  endeavours  for  their  improvement. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  cur- 
fory  and  fuperficial  views,  with  which  men  are  apt 
to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  religious  concerns,  than  the 
prevalence  of  the  opinion  here  in  queftion  }  the 
falfehood  and  fophiftry  of  which  niuft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  any  one  who,  admitting  the  authority  of 
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Scripture,  will  examine  it  with  ever  fo  little  feriouf- 
nefs  and  impartiality  of  mind. 

Appealing  indeed  to  a  lefs  ftri£l  ftandard,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  fhew  that  the  moral  worth 
of  thefe  fweet  and  benevolent  tempers,  and  of  thefe 
ufeful  lives,  is  apt  to  be  greatly  over-rated.  The 
former  involuntarily  gain  upon  our  affections  and 
difarm  our  feverer  judgments,  by  their  kindly,  com¬ 
plying,  and  apparently  difmterefted  nature  ;  by  their 
prompting  men  to  flatter  inftead  of  mortifying  our 
pride,  to  fympathize  either  with  our  joys  or  our  far¬ 
rows,  to  abound  in  obliging  attentions  and  offices 
of  courtefy  ;  by  their  obvious  tendency  to  produce 
and  maintain  harmony  and  comfort  in  focial  and  do- 
meftic  life.  It  is  not  however  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  from  the  commendations  which  are  fo  general¬ 
ly  bellowed  on  thefe  qualities,  and  their  rendering 
men  univerfally  acceptable  and  popular,  there  is 
many  a  falfe  pretender  to  them,  who  gains  a  credit 
for  them  which  he  by  no  means  deferves  ;  in  whom 
they  are  no  more  than  the  proprieties  of  his  aflum- 
ed  character,  or  even  a  mafk  which  is  worn  in  pub¬ 
lic,  only  the  better  to  conceal  an  oppofite  temper. 
Would  you  fee  this  man  of  courtefy  and  fweetnefs 
ftripped  of  his  falfe  covering,  follow  him  unobferv- 
ed  into  his  family  ;  and  you  fhall  behold,  too  plain 
to  be  miftaken,  felfifhnefs  and  fpleen  haraffing  and 
vexing  the  wretched  fubjeCts  of  their  unmanly  ty¬ 
ranny  ;  as  if  being  releafed  at  length  from  their 
confinement,  they  were  making  up  to  themfelves 
for  the  reftraint  which  had  been  impofed  on  them  in 
the  world. 

But  where  the  benevolent  qualities  are  genuine, 
they  often  deferve  the  name  rather  of  amiable  in- 
flincts,  than  of  moral  virtues.  In  many  cafes,  they 
imply  no  mental  conflict,  no  previous  difcipline : 
they  are  apt  to  evaporate  in  barren  fenfibilities,  and 
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tranfitory  fympathies,  and  indolent  wiffes,  and  un¬ 
productive  declarations  :  they  poffefs  not  that 
itrength  and  energy  of  character,4  which,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  produce  alacrity 
in  fervice,  vigour  and  perfeverance  in  action.  Def- 
tituteof  proper  firmnefs,  they  often  encourage  that 
vice  and  tolly  which  it  is  their  efpecial  duty  to  re- 
prefs ;  and  it  is  well  if,  from  their  foft  complying 
humour,  they  are  not  often  drawn  in  to  participate 
in  what  is  wrong,  as  w  ell  as  to  connive  at  it.  Thus 
their  poffeffors  are  frequently,  in  the  eye  of  truth 
and  reafon,  bad  magiftrates,bad  parents, bad  friends; 
defective  in  thofe  very  qualities,  w  hich  give  to  each 
of  thole  ieveral  relations  its  chief  and  appropriate 
value.  And  this,  let  it  be  alfo  obferved,  is  a  defect 
which  might  well  bring  into  queflion  that  freedom 
from  felfiffnefs,  which  is  fo  often  claimed  for  them  ; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  too  great  reafon  to  fear,  that 
it  often  arifes  in  us  chiefly  from  indifpofition  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  painful  effort,  though  real  good-will  com¬ 
mands  the  facrifice,  or  from  the  fear  of  leffening 
the  regard  in  which  we  are  held,  and  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  which  is  entertained  of  us. 

It  fhould  farther  alfo  be  obferved  concerning 
thefe  qualifies,  when  they  are  not  grounded  and 
rooted  in  religion,  that  they  are  of  a  fickly  and 
fhort- lived  nature,  and  want  that  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  temperament,  which  is  requifite  for  enabling 
them  to  bear  without  injury,  or  even  to  furvive, 
the  rude  (hocks  and  the  variable  and  churlifh  fea- 
fons,  to  which  in  fuch  a  world  as  this  they  muff 
ever  be  expofed.  It  is  only  a  Chrijlian  love  of 
which  it  is  the  character,  that  “  it  fuffereth  long, 
<c  and  yet  is  kind  “  that  it  is  not  cafily  provoked, 
cc  that  it  bca’  eth  all  things, and  endureth  all  things.55 
In  the  fpring  of  youth  indeed,  the  blood  (lows  freely 
through  the  veins  ;  we  are  fluffed  with  health  and 
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confidence  ;  hope  is  young  and  ardent,  our  defires 
are  unfated,  and  whatever  we  fee  has  the  grace  of 
novelty  ;  we  are  the  more  dilpofed  to  be  good- 
natured,  becaufe  we  are  pleafed  ;  pleafed,  becaufe 
univerfally  well  received.  Wherever  we  cafl  our 
eyes,  we  fee  feme  face  of  friendship,  and  love,  and 
gratulation  :  All  nature  ftniles  around  us.  Now 
the  amiable  tempers  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  naturally  fpring  up.  The  foil  fuits,  the  climate 
favours  them.  l  hey  appear  to  fhoot  forth  vfoor- 
oufly  and  bloffom  in  gay  luxuriance.  To  the  fuper- 
f.cial  eye,  all  is  fair  and  flourifhing  ;  we  anticipate 
the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  promife  ourfelves  an 
ample  produce.  But  by  and  by  the  fun  fcorches, 
the  frolt  nips,  the  winds  rife,  the  rains  defeend  ; 
our  golden  dreams  are  blafted,  all  our  fond  expec¬ 
tations  are  no  more.  Our  youthful  efforts  let  it  be 
fuppofed  have  been  fuccefsful ;  and  we  rife  to  wealth 
or  eminence.  A  kind  flexible  temper  and  popular 
manners  have  produced  in  us,  as  they  are  too  apt,  a 
youth  of  eafy  focial  diflipation,  and  unproductive 
idlenefs  ;  and  we  are  overtaken  too  late  by  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  having  wafted  that  time  which  can¬ 
not  be  recalled,  and  thofe  opportunities  which  we 
cannot  now  recover.  We  fink  into  difregard  and 
obscurity  when,  there  being  a  call  for  qualities  of 
more  energy,  indolent  good  nature  muft  fail  back. 
We  are  thruft  out  of  notice  by  accident  or  misfor¬ 
tunes.  We  are  left  behind  by  thofe  with  whom  we 
ftarted  on  equal  terms,  and  who,  originally  perhaps 
having  lefs  pretenftons  and  fewer  advantages  have 
greatly  outftripped'  us  in  the  race  of  honour  :  and 
their  having  got  before  us  is  often  the  more  gal¬ 
ling,  becaufe  it  appears  to  us,  and  perhaps  with 
reafon,  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  a  generous 
eafy  good-natured  humour  on  our  part,  which  dif- 
pofeu  us  to  allow  them  at  firft  to  pals  by  us  with- 
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out  jealoufy,  and  led  us  to  give  place  without  a 
flruggle  to  their  more  lofty  pretenfions.  Thus  we 
fullered  them  quietly  to  occupy  a  ftation  to  which 
originally  we  had  as  fair  a  claim  as  they  ;  but,  this 
ftation  being  once  tamely  furrendered,  we  have  for¬ 
feited  it  forever.  Our  awkward  and  vain  endea¬ 
vours  meanwhile  to  recover  it,  while  they  fhew  that 
we  want  felf- knowledge  and  compofure  in  our  riper 
vears,  as  much  as  in  our  younger  we  had  been  defti- 
tute  of  exertion,  ferve  only  to  make  our  inferiority 
more  manifeft,  and  to  bring  our  difeontent  into  the 
fuller  notice  of  an  ill-natured  world,  which  how¬ 
ever  not  unjuftly  condemns  and  ridicules  our  mif- 
placed  ambition. 

It  may  be  fu (licient  to  have  hinted  at  a  few  of  the 
viciffitudes  and  changes  of  advancing  life  ;  let  the 
reader’s  own  mind  till  up  the  catalogue.  Now 
the  bofom  is  no  longer  cheerful  and  placid  ;  and  if 
the  countenance  preferve  its  exterior  character,  this 
is  no  longer  the  honeft  expreffion  of  the  heart.  Prof- 
perity  and  luxury,  gradually  extinguifhing  fympa- 
thy,  and  puffing  up  with  pride,  harden  and  debafe 
the  foul.  In  oilier  inftances,  fhame  fecretly  clouds, 
and  remorfe  begins  to  fting,  and  fufpicion  to  cor¬ 
rode,  and  jealoufy  and  envy  to  embitter.  Difap- 
pointed  hopes,  unfuccefsful  competitions,  and  fruf- 
trated  purfuits,  four  and  irritate  the  temper.  A 
little  perfonal  experience  of  the  felfifhnefs  of  man¬ 
kind,  damps  our  generous  warmth  and  kind  affec¬ 
tions  ;  reproving  the  prompt  fenfibility  and  unfuf- 
peciing  fiinplicity  of  our  earlier  years.  Above  all, 
ingratitude  fickens  the  heart,  and  chills  and  thick¬ 
ens  the  very  life’s-blood  of  benevolence :  till  at 
length  our  youthful  Nero,  foft  and  lulceptible, 
becomes  a  hard  and  cruel  tyrant;  and  our  youth¬ 
ful  Timon,  the  gay,  the  generous,  the  beneficent, is 
changed  into  a  cold,  four,  filent  mil  ant  hr  ope. 
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And  as  in  the  cafe  of  amiable  tempers,  fo  in  that 
alfo  of  what  are  called  ufeful  lives,  it  mud  be  con- 
fefled  that  their  intrinsic  worth,  arguing  dill  merely 
on  principles  of  reafon,  is  apt  to  be  greatly  over¬ 
rated.  They  are  often  the  refuit  of  a  difpofition 
naturally  budding  and  active,  which  delights  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  finds  its  labour  more  than  repaid,  either 
by  the  very  pleafure  which  it  takes  in  its  employ¬ 
ments,  or  by  the  credit  which  it  derives  from  them. 
More  than  this ;  if  it  be  granted  that  Religion  tends 
in  general  to  produce  ufefulnefs,  particularly  in  the 
lower  orders  who  compofe  a  vad  majority  of  everv 
fociety  ;  and  therefore-  that  thefe  irreligious  men  of 
ufeful  lives  are  rather  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule ;  it  mufl  at  lead  be  confefied  that  they  are  fo 
far  ufelefs,  or  even  pofitivelv  mifehievous,  as  they 
either  negleft  to  encourage  or  actually  difeourage 
that  principle,  which  is  the  great  operative  fprino*  of 
ufefulnefs  in  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Thus  it  might  well  perhaps  be  quedioned,  efti- 
mating  thefe  men  by  their  own  ftandard,  whether 
the  particular  good  in  this  cafe,  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  general  evil  ;  dill  more,  if 
their  conduct  being  brought  to  a  drift  account, 
they  diould  be  charged,  as  they  judly  ought,  with 
the  lofs  of  the  good  which  if  they  had  manifedly 
and  avowedly  afted  from  a  higher  principle,  mmht 
have  been  produced,  not  only  direftly  in  rhemfetves, 
butindireftly  and  remotely  in  others,  from  the  ex¬ 
tended  efficacy  of  a  religious  examp  !e.  They  may 
be  compared,  not  unaptly,  to  perfons  whom  fome 
peculiarity  of  conditution  enables  to  fetat  defiance 
thofe  edablifhed  rules  of  living,  which  rrfnd  be  oh- 
ferved  by  the  world  at  large.  Thefe  healthy  de¬ 
bauchees,  however  they  may  plead  in  their  defence 
that  they  do  themfelves  no  injury,  would  probably 
but  for  their  exceffes,  have  both  enjoyed  their  health 
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better,  and  preferved  it  longer,  as  well  as  have 
turned  it  to  better  account ;  and  it  may  at  lead  be 
urged  againft  them,  that  they  difparage  the  laws  of 
temperance,  and  fatally  betray  others  into  the  breach 
of  them,  by  affording  an  inftance  of  their  being 
tranfgreffed  with  impunity. 

But  were  the  merit  of  the  qualities  in  queflion 
greater  than  it  is,  and  though  it  were  not  liable  to 
the  exceptions  which  have  been  ailedged  againft 
it,  yet  could  they  be  in  no  degree  admitted,  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  want  of  the  fupreme  love  and 
fear  of  God,  and  of  a  predominant  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  rdorv.  The  obfervance  of  one  command- 

O  J 

ment,  however  clearly  and  forcibly  enjoined,  can¬ 
not  make  up  for  the  neglect  of  another,  which  is 
enjoined  with  equal  clearnefs  and  equal  force.  To 
allow  this  plea  in  the  prefent  inftance,  would  be  to 
permit  men  to  abrogate  the  firft  table  of  the  law  on 
condition  of  their  obeying  the  fecond.  But  Reli¬ 
gion  fuffcrs  not  any  fuch  compofition  of  duties.  It  is 
on  the  very  felf  fame  mifcrable  principle,  that  fome 
have  thought  to  atone  for  a  life  of  injuftice  and 
rapine  by  the  ftrictnefs  of  their  religious  obfer- 
vances.  If  the  former  clafs  (f  men  can  plead  the 
diligent  difcharge  of  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  the  latter  will  urge  that  of  tneir’s  to  God. 
We  eafiiy  fee  thefalfehood  of  the  plea  in  the  latter 
cafe;  and  it  is  only  felf-deceit  and  partiality  which 
prevent  its  being  equally  viable  in  the  former.  Yet 
fo  it  is  :  fuch  is  the  unequal  meafure,  if  I  mayTe 
allowed  the  expreflion,  which  we  deal  out  to  God, 
and  to  each  other.  It  would  juftly  and  univer- 
iallv  be  thought  falfe  confidence  in  the  religious 
thief  or  the  religious  adulterer,  (to  admit  for  the 
fake  of  argument  fuch  afolecifm  in  terms)  to  folace 
himfeif  with  the  firm  perfuafion  or  the  Divine  fa-, 
vour  :  but  it  will,  to  many,  appear  hard  and  precile 
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to  deny  this  firm  perfuafion  of  Divine  approbation 
to  the  avowedly  irreligious  man  of  focial  and  domef- 
tic  ufefulnefs. 

Will  it  here  be  urged,  that  the  writer  is  not  doing 
jufticeto  his  opponent’s  argument :  which  is  not, 
that  irreligious  men  of  ufeful  lives  may  be  excufcd 
for  negleding  their  duties  towards  God,  in  confi- 
deration  of  their  exemplary  difcharge  of  their  du¬ 
ties  towards  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  that  in 
performing  the  latter  they  perform  the  former  vir¬ 
tually  and  fubjlantially ,  if  not  in  name  ? 

Can  then  our  opponent  deny,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  in  nothing  more  full,  frequent, 
(Irong,  and  unequivocal,  than  in  their  injunclions 
on  us  fupremely  to  love  and  fear  God,  and  to  wor- 
fhip  and  ferve  him  continually  with  humble  and 
grateful  hearts  ;  habitually  regarding  him  as  our 
Benefactor,  and  Sovereign,  and  Father,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  fentiments  of  gratitude,  and  loyalty,  and 
refpectful  affection  ?  Can  he  deny  that  thefe  pofi- 
five  precepts  are  rendered,  if  poffible,  fliil  more 
dear,  and  their  authority  ftill  more  binding,  by 
lluftrations  and  indirect  confirmations  almolt  in- 
rumerable  ?  And  who  then  is  that  bold  intruder 
nto  tlie  counfels  of  infinite  wifdom,  who  in  pal¬ 
pable  contempt  of  thefe  precile  commands,  thus 
Huff  rated  alio  and  confirmed,  will  dare  to  main- 
:ain  that,  knowing  the  intention  with  which  they 
„vere  primarily  given,  and  the  ends  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  defigned  to  produce,  he  may  innocently 
neglect  or  violate  their  plain  obligations  ;  on  the 
plea  that  he  conforms  himfelf,  though  in  a  differ- 
:nt  manner,  to  this  primary  intention,  and  pro- 

luces,  though  by  different  means,  thefe  real  and 
iltimate  ends  ? 

1  his  mode  of  arguing  is  one,  with  which,  to  fav 
lothmg  of  its  infolent  prophanenefs,  the  heart  of 
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man,  prone  to  deceive  him. elf  and  partial  in  his 
own  caufe,  is  not  fit  to  be  trufted.  Here  again, 
more  cautious  and  jealous  in  the  cafe  of  our  worldly, 
than  of  our  religious  inrerefts,  we  readily  difeern 
the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  and  proteft  againft  it, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  com¬ 
merce  of  life.  We  fee  clearly  that  it  would  afford 
the  means  of  refining  away  by  turns  every  moral 
obligation.  The  adulterer  might  allow  himfejf 
with  a  good  confcience,  to  violate  the  bed  of  his 
unfufpefting  friend,  whenever  he  could  allure  him- 
felf  that  his  crime  would  efcape  detection  ;  for  then, 
where  would  be  the  evil  and  miferv,  tne  prevention 
of  which  was  tiie  real  ultimate  objeft  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  adultery?  The  thief,  in  like  manner, 
ami  even  the  murderer,  might  find  abundant  room 
for  the  innocent  exercife  of  their  refpeftive  occupa¬ 
tions.  arguing  from  the  primary  intention  and  real 
obi  efts  of  the  commands,  by  which  theft  and  mur¬ 
der  were  forbidden.  There  perhaps  exifts  not  a 
crime,  to  which  this  crooked  morality  would  not 
furnifh  forne  convenient  opening. 

But  this  miferable  fophiltry  deferves  not  that  we 
fl'ould  fpend  fo  much  time  in  the  refutation  of  it.  To 
difeern  it  fallacioufnefs,  requires  not  acutenefs  of 
undemanding,  fo  much  as  a  little  common  honefty. 
“  There  is  indeed  no  l'urer  mark  of  a  falfe  and  hol¬ 
er  low  heart,  than  a  difpofition  thus  to  quibble 
“  away  the  clear  injunctions  of  duty  and  con- 
“  feience  (a  j  It  is  the  wretched  refource  of 
a  difingenuous  mind,  endeavouring  to  efcape  from 
conviftions  before  which  it  cannot  ftand,  and  to 
evade  obligations  which  it  dares  not  difavow. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  wou.u 
furelv  be  fufficient  to  difprove  the  extravagant  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  qualities  under  confideratton,  though 

(a)  Vide  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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thofe  qualities  were  perfefl  in  their  nature .  Rut 
they  are  not  perfect.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
radically  defective  and  corrupt ;  they  are  a  body 
without  a  foul ;  they  want  the  vital  a&uating  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  rather  they  are  animated  and  a&uated  by  a 
falfe  one.  Chriftianity,  let  me  avail  myfelf  of  the 
very  words  of  a  friend  (a )  in  maintaining  her  ar¬ 
gument,  is  u  a  Religion  of  Motives.”  That  only 
is  Chriftian  practice,  which  flows  from  Chriftian 
principles  ;  and  none  elfe  will  be  admitted  as  fuch 
by  Him,  who  will  be  obeyed  as  well  as  worfhipped 
“  in  fpirit  and  in  truth.” 

This  aifo  is  a  polition  of  which,  in  our  intercourfe 
with  our  fellow-creatures,  we  clearly  difcern  the 
juftice,  and  univerfally  admit  the  force.  Though 
we  have  received  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of  any  one, 
we  fcarcely  feel  grateful,  if  we  do  not  believe  the 
intention  towards  us  to  have  been  friendly.  Have 
we  ferved  any  one  from  motives  of  kindnefs,  and  is 
a  return  of  fervice  made  to  us  ?  We  hardly  feel 
ourfelves  worthily  requited,  except  that  return  be 
dilated  by  gratitude.  We  fhould  think  ourfelves 
rather  injured  than  obliged  by  it,  if  it  were  merely 
prompted  by  a  proud  unwillingnefs  to  continue  in 
our  debt*.  What  hufband,  or  what  father,  not 
abfolutely  dead  to  every  generous  feeling,  would  be 
fatisfied  with  a  wife  or  a  child  ;  who,  though  he 
could  not  charge  them  with  any  actual  breach  of 
their  refpe&ive  obligations,  fhould  yet  confeffedly 
perform  them  from  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty,  in  place  of 
the  quickening  energies  of  conjugal  and  filial  affec¬ 
tion  ?  What  an  infult  would  it  be  to  fuch  an  one, 
to  tell  him  gravely  that  he  had  no  reafon  to 
complain ! 

•  /  .  1  • 

( a )  The  writer  hopes  that  the  work  to  which  he  is  referring 
is  fo  well  known,  that  he  needs  fcarcely  name  Mrs.  H.  Moore. 

*  See  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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The  unfairnefs,  with  which  we  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  reafon  in  matters  of  Religion,  is  no  where  more 
ftriking  than  in  the  inftance  before  us.  it  were 
perhaps  not  unnatural  to  fuppofe  that,  as  we  can¬ 
not  lee  into  each  other’s  bofoms,  and  have  no  fure 
way  ot  judging  any  one’s  internal  principles  but  by  his 
external  aclions,  it  would  have  grown  into  an  eftab- 
Ibhed  rule,  that  when  the  latter  were  unobjection¬ 
able,  the  former  were  not  to  be  queliioned  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  reference  to  a  Being 
who  iearches  t lie  heart,  our  motives,  rather  than 
our  external  actions,  would  be  granted  to  be  the 
ju^  objeCts  of  inquiry.  But  we  exaCtly  reverie 
thefe  natural  principles  of  reafoning.  In  the  cafe 
or  cur  fellow -creatures,  the  motive  is  that  which 
we  principally  inquire  after  and  regard.  But  in 
the  cafe  or  our  Suprem  e  Judge,  from  whom  no 
fee  rets  arc  hid,  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  believe  that 
internal  principles  may  be  difpenfed  with,  if  the 
external  aCtion  be  performed  ! 

Let  us  not  however  be  fuppofed  ready  to  concede, 
in  contradiction  to  what  has  been  formerly  contend¬ 
ed,  that  where  the  true  motive  is  wanting,  the  ex* 
ternal  actions  themfelves  will  not  generally  betray 
the  defect.  Who  is  there  that  will  not  confefs  in 
tile  inftance  fo  lately  put,  of  a  wife  and  a  child  wrho 
fnould  difeharge  their  refpeCtive  obligations  merely 
Irom  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty,  that  the  inferiority  of 
their  actuating  principle  would  not  be  confined  to 
its  nature,  but  would  be  difcoverable  alfo  in  its  effects? 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  that  thefe  domeftic 
fervices,  thus  robbed  of  their  vital  fpirit,  would  be 
fo  debafed  and  degraded  in  our  eftiination,  as  to 
become  not  barely  lifelefs  and  uninterefting,  but 
even  diflafteful  and  loathfome?  Who  will  deny  that 
thefe  would  be  performed  in  fuller  meafure,  with 
more  wakeful  and  unwearied  attention,  as  well  as 
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with  more  heart  ;  where  with  the  fame  fenfe  of  duty 
the  enlivening  principle  of  affe£tion  fhould  be  alfo 
affociated  ? 


1  he  enemies  of  religion  are  fometimes  apt  to  com¬ 
pare  the  irreligious  man,  of  a  temper  naturally 
fweet  and  amiable,  with  the  religious  man  of  na¬ 
tural  roughnefs  and  feverity  ;  the  irreligious  man 
of  natural  activity,  with  the  religious  man  who  is 
naturally  indolent ;  and  thence  to  draw  their  infer¬ 
ences.  But  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  furely  un- 
ju{l.  II  they  would  argue  the  queflion  fairly,  they 
fhculd  make  their  comparifons  between  perfons  of 
fimi  ar  natural  qualities,  and  not  in  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples,  but  in  a  mafs  of  inftances.  They  would 
then  be  compelled  to  confefs  the  efficacy  of  religion, 
in  heightening  the  benevolence  and  increafing  the 
ufefulnefs  of  men:  and  to  admit  that,  granting  the 
occaiional  but  rare  exigence  of  genuine  and  per¬ 
severing  benevolence  of  difpofition  and  ufefulnefs  of 
li>e,  where  the  religious  principle  is  wanting;  yet 
that  experience  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  true 
religion,  while  it  would  have  implanted  thefe  quali¬ 
ties  in  perfons  in  whom  before  they  had  no  place, 
would  in  general  have  given,  to  thefe  very  charac¬ 
ters  in  whom  they  do  exiil,  additional  force  in  the 
fame  direction.  It  would  have  rendered  the  amiable 


moic  amiable,  the  ufeful  more  ufeful,  with  fewer  in- 
conliftencies,  with  lefs  abatement. 

Let  true  C hrijlians  meanwhile  be  ever  mindful, 
that  they  are  loudly  called  upon  to  make  this  argu¬ 
ment  (till  more  clear,  thefe  pofitions  Itill  lefs  quei- 
tionable.  You  are  every  where  commanded  to  be 
tender  and  fympathetic,  diligent  and  ufeful  ;  and 
if  is  the  character  of  that  66  wiidom  from  above,” 
in  which  you  are  to  be  proficients,  that  it  64  is 
gentle  and  eafy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits.”  Could  the  efficacy  of  Chrit- 
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tianity  in  foftening  the  heart  be  denied  by  thole, 
who  law  in  the  inltance  of  the  great  Apoftle  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  it  was  able  to  transform  a  bigot- 
ted,  furious,  and  cruel  perfecutor,  into  an  almoft 
unequalled  example  of  candour,  and  gentlenefs, 
and  univerfa!  tendernefs  and  love  ?  Could  its  fpirit 
of  a&ive  beneficence  be  denied  by  thofe,  who  faw 
its  Divine  Author  fo  diligent  and  unwearied  in  his 
benevolent  labours,  as  to  judify  the  compendious 
defcription  which  was  given  of  him  by  a  perfonal 
witnefs  of  his  exertions,  that  he  “  went  about  do- 
“  mg  good  Imftate  thefe  blelfed  examples:  fo 
fhall  you  vindicate  the  honour  of  your  profeffion, 
and  put  to  filence  the  ignorance  of  foolilh  men 
fo'fhall  you  obey  thofe  divine  injunctions  of  adorn¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  and  of  tc  letting  your 
light  fhine  before  men,  that  they  may  lee  your 
c  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.' ”  Beat  the  world  at  its  own  belt  wea¬ 
pons.  Let  your  love  be  more  affectionate,  your 
mildnefs  lefs  open  to  irritation,  your  diligence  more 
laborious,  your  activity  more  wakeful  and  per- 
fevering.  Confider  fwreetnefs  of  temper  and  activity 
of  mind,  if  they  naturally  belong  to  you,  as  ta¬ 
lents  of  fpecial  worth  and  utility,  for  which  you 
will  have  to  give  account.  Carefully  watch  againft 
whatever  might  impair  them,  cherifh  them  with 
conflant  affiduity,  keep  them  in  continual  exer- 
cife,  and  cl i reft  them  to  their  nobled  ends.  The 
latter  of  thefe  qualities  renders  it  lefs  difficult,  and 
therefore  more  incumbent  on  you,  to  be  ever 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  be 
copious  in  the  production  of  that  fpecies  of  good 
fruit,  of  which  mankind  in  general  will  be  mod 
ready  to  allow  the  excellence,  becaufe  they  bed 
underdand  its  nature.  In  your  indance,  the  lolid 
fubltance  of  Chridian  pr^ftice  is  cafily  fufceptible 
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of  that  high  and  beautiful  polifh,  which  may  attraCfc 
the  attention,  and  extort  the  admiration  of  a  care- 
lefs  and  undifcerning  world,  fo  flow  to  notice,  and 
fo  backward  to  acknowledge,  intrinfic  worth,  when 
concealed  under  a  lefs  lightly  exterior.  Know 
then,  and  value  as  ye  ought,  the  honourable  of¬ 
fice  which  is  efpecially  devolved  on  you.  Let  it  be 
your  acceptable  fervice  to  recommend  the  difcre- 
dited  caufe,  and  fuftain  the  fainting  interefls  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  to  furnifh  to  her  friends  matter  of  found  and 
obvious  argument,  and  of  honed  triumph  ;  and  if 
your  bed  endeavours  cannot  conciliate,  to  refute  at 
lead,  and  confound  her  enemies. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  confcious  that  you 
are  naturally  rough  and  audcre,  that  difappoint- 
ments  have  foured,  or  profperity  has  elated  you,  or 
that  habits  of  command  have  rendered  you  quick 
in  expreffion  and  impatient  of  contradiction ;  or  if 
from  whatever  other  caufe,  you  have  contracted  an 
unhappy  peevifhnefs  of  temper,  or  afperity  of  man¬ 
ners,  or  harfimefs  and  feverity  of  language,  (je- 
member  that  thefe  defeCts  are  by  no  means  incom¬ 
patible  with  an  aptnefs  to  perform  fervices  of  fub- 
ftantial  kindnefs  ;)  if  nature  has  been  confirmed  by 
habit  till  at  length  your  foul  feems  thorough !y 
tinCtured  with  thefe  evil  difpofitions,  yet  do  not  de- 
fpair.  Remember  that  the  Divine  Agency  is  pro- 
mifed,  “  to  take  away  the  heart  of  done,  and  give 
a  heart  of  flefh,'’  of  which  it  is  the  natural  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  tender  and  fufceptible.  Pray  then  ear- 
nedly  and  perfeveringly,  that  the  blefled  aid  of  Di¬ 
vine  Grace  may  operate  effectually  on  your  behalf. 
Beware  of  acquiefcing  in  the  evil  tempers  in  quef- 
tion,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  the  ordinary  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  bed  of  men  ;  that  they  (hew 
themfelves  only  in  little  indances  ;  that  they  are  only 
occafional,  hafty,  and  tranfient  effufions,  when  you 
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are  taken  off  your  guard  ;*  the  palling  fhade  of  your 
mind,  and  not  t  lie  lei  Lied  colour.  Beware  of  ex- 
cufmg  or  allowing  them  in  yourfelf,  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  warm  zeal  for  (he  caufe  of  Religion  and 
Virtue,  which  you  perhaps  own  is  ntfw  and  then 
apt  to  carry  you  into  fomewhat  over-great  feverity 
of  jud  gment,  or  fharpnefs  in  reproof.  Liften  not 
to  thele,  or  any  other  iuch  flattering  excufes,  which 
your  own  heart  wall  be  but  too  ready  to  fugged:  to 
you.  Scrutinize  yourfelf  rather  with  rigorous 
Rridnefs  ;  and  where  there  is  is  fo  much  room  for 
felf-d  eceit,  call  in  the  aid  of  fome  faithful  friend, 
and  unboloming  yourfelf  to  him  without  conceal¬ 
ment,  afk  his  impartial  and  unreferved  opinion  of 
your  behaviour  and  condition.  Our  unwuilingnefs 
to  do  this,  often  betrays  to  others,  (not  feldom  it 
firft  difeovers  to  ourlelves)  that  we  entertain  a  fe- 
cret  diltruil  of  our  own  character  and  conduct.  In- 
ftead  alfo  of  extenuating  to  yourfelf  the  criminality 
of  the  vicious  tempers  under  confideration,  drive 
to  imprefs  your  mind  deeply  with  a  fenfe  of  it.  For 
this  end  often  confider  ferioufly  that  thefe  rough  and 
churliih  tempers  are  a  dired  contrail:  to  the 
“  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  of  Chrift  and  that 
Chriftians  arc  Rrongly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  to 
copy  after  their  great  model  in  thefe  particulars,  and 
to  be  themfelves  patterns  of  mercy  and  kindnefs, 
tc  and  humblenefs  of  mind,  and  meeknefs,  and 
“  long  differing.”  I  hey  are  to  “  put  away  all 
“  bitternefs,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
cc  and  evil  fpeaking,”  not  only  “  being  ready  to 
“  every  good  work,  but  being  gentle  unto  all  men,” 
“  fhewing  all  meeknefs  unto  all  men,”  “  forbear- 
c‘  ing,  forgiving,”  ten  ,‘er  hearted.  Remember  the 
Apoitle’s  declaration,  that  “  if  any  man  bridleth 
“  not  his  tongue,  he  only  feemeth  to  be  religious, 
“  and  deceiveth  his  own  heart;”  and  that  it  is  one 
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of  the  chara&ers  of  that  love,  without  which  all 
pretenfions  to  the  name  of  Chriftian  are  but  vain, 
that  “  it  doth  not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly.”  Confi- 
der  how  much  thefe  acrimonious  tempers  mull 
break  in  upon  the  peace,  and  deftroy  the  comfort  of 
thofe  around  you.  Remember  alfo  that  the  honour 
of  your  Chrillian  profellion  is  at  flake,  and  be  fo- 
licitous  not  to  difcredit  it :  juftly  dreading  left  you 
fhould  difguft  thofe  whom  you  ought  to  conciliate  ; 
and  by  conveying  an  unfavourable  impreflion  of 
your  principles  and  character,  fhould  incur  the 
guilt  of  putting  an  “offence  in  your  brother’s 
“  way  thereby  “  hindering  theGofpel  of  Chrift,” 
the  advancement  of  which  fhould  be  your  daily  and 
aiiiduous  care. 

ft  hus  having  come  to  the  full  knowledge  of  your 
difeafe,  and  to  a  juft  impreflion  of  its  malignity, 
drive  againft  it  with  mediant  watchfulnefs.  Guard 
with  the  moll  jealous  circumfpedlion  againft  its 
breaking  forth  into  act.  Force  yourfelf  to  abound 
in  little  offices  of  courtefy  and  kindnefs  5  and  you 
fhali  gradually  experience  in  the  performance  of 
thefe  a  pleafure  hitherto  unknown,  and  awaken  in 
yourfelf  the  dormant  principles  of  fenfibility.  But 
take  not  up  with  external  amendment ;  guard  againft 
a  falie  fhew  of  fweetnefs  of  difpofition  ;  and  re¬ 
member  that  the  Chriftian  is  not  to  be  fatisfied  with 
tne  world  s  fuperficial  courtlinefs  of  demeanor,  but 
that  his  “  Love  is  to  be  without  diflimulation.”’ Ex¬ 
amine  carefuhy,  whether  the  unchriftian  tempers 
which  you  would  eradicate,  are  not  maintained  in  vi¬ 
gour  by  felfifhnefs  and  pride  ;  and  flrive  to  fubdue 
;hem  effectually,  by  extirpating  the  roots  from 
vnich  they  derive  their  nutriment.  Accuftom  your- 

elt  to  endeavour  to  look  attentively  upon  acarelefs 

md  inconfiderate  world,  which,  while  it  is  in  fuch 
mminent  peril,  is  fo  ignorant  of  its  danger.  Dwell 
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upon  this  affecting  fcene,  till  it  has  excited  your  pi¬ 
ty  ;  and  this  pity,  while  it  melts  the  mind  to  Chrif- 
tian  love,  fhall  infenfibly  produce  a  temper  of  habi¬ 
tual  fympathy  and  foftnefs.  By  means  like  thefe, 
perfeveringly  ufed  in  conffant  dependence  on  Divine 
aid,  you  may  confidentially  hope  to  make  continual 
progrefs.  Among  men  of  the  world,  a  youth  of 
Ibftnefs  and  fweetnefs  will  often,  as  we  formerly 
remarked,  harden  into  infenfibility,  and  fharpen 
into  morofenefs.  But  it  is  the  office  of  Chriftianity 
to  reverfe  this  order.  It  is  pleafing  to  witnefs  this 
bleffed  renovation  :  to  fee,  as  life  advances,  afperi- 
ties  gradually  fmoothing  down,  and  roughnefles  mel¬ 
lowing  awav  :  while  the  fubjeft  of  this  happy  change 
experiences  within,  increafing  tneafures  of  the  com¬ 
fort  which  he  diffufes  around  him  *,  and  feeling  the 
'  genial  influences  of  that  heavenly  flame  which  can 
thus  give  life,  and  warmth,  and  a&ion,  to  what 
had  been  hitherto  rigid  and  infenfible,  looks  up  with 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  fhed  abroad  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love  in  his  heart : 

Miraturque  novas  Frondes  et  non  fua  poma. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  the  foregoing  difcuf- 
fion,  the  amiable  and  ufeful  qualities,  where  they 
are  not  prompted  and  governed  by  a  principle  of  re¬ 
ligion,  have  been  fpoken  of  in  too  difparaging  terms. 
Nor  would  1  be  underflood  as  unwilling  to  concede 
to  thofe  who  are  living  in  the  exercife  of  them,  their 
proper  tribute  of  commendation  t  Ineft  fua  gratia. 
Of  fuch  perfons  it  muff  be  Paid,  in  the  language  of 
fcripture,  “  they  have  their  reward.”  They  have 
it  in  the  inward  complacency,  which  a  fweet  temper 
feldorn  fails  to  infpire ;  in  the  comforts  of  the  do- 
meflic  or  focial  circle  ;  in  the  pleafure  which  from 
the  conffitution  of  our  nature  accompanies  purfuit 
and  a&ion.  They  are  always  beloved  in  private,  and 
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generally  refpetted  in  public  life.  But  when  devoid 
of  religion,  if  the  word  of  God  be  not  a  fable, 
“  they  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
True  practical  Chriftianity  (never  let  it  be  forgotten) 
confifts  in  devoting  the  heart  and  life  to  God  ;  in 
being  fupremely  and  habitually  governed  by  a  defire 
to  know,  and  a  difpofition  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  in 
endeavouring  under  the  influence  of  thefe  motives  to 
live  to  his  glory.”  Where  thefe  eflential  requi- 
fites  are  wanting,  however  amiable  the  character 
may  be,  however  creditable  and  refpeftable  among 
men  ;  yet  as  it  poffelfes  not  the  grand  diftinguifhing 
eflence,  it  muff  not  be  complimented  with  the  name, 
of  Chriftianity.  This  however,  when  the  external 
decorums  of  religion  are  not  violated,  muff  com¬ 
monly  be  a  matter  between  God  and  a  man’s  own 
confcience ;  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  how 
ftrongly  we  are  enjoined  to  be  candid  and  liberal  in 
judging  of  the  motives  of  others,  while  we  are 
ftridt  in  ferutinizing  and  fevere  in  queftioning  our 
own.  And  this  ftriCt  ferutiny  is  no  where  more 
neceflary,  becaufe  there  is  no  where  more  room  for 
the  operation  of  felf-deceit.  We  are  all  extremely 
prone  to  lend  ourfelves  to  the  good  opinion  which, 
however  falfely,  is  entertained  of  us  by  others : 
and  though  we  at  firft  confuledly  fufpeCt,  or  even 
indubitably  know,  that  their  efteem  is  unfounded, 
and  their  praifes  undeferved,  and  that  they  would 
have  thought  and  fpoken  of  us  very  differently,  if 
they  had  difeerned  our  fecret  motives,  or  had  been 
accurately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumftances  of 
our  conduft  ;  we  gradually  fuffer  ourfelves  to  adopt 
their  judgment  of  us,  and  at  length  feel  that  we  are 
in  fome  fort  injured  or  denied  our  due,  when  thefe 
falfe  commendations  are  contradicted  or  with-held. 
Without  the  mod  conftant  watchfulnefs,  and  the 
mod  clofe  and  impartial  felf-examination,  irreligious 
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people  of  amiable  tempers,  and  (till  more  thofe  of 
uleful  lives,  from  the  general  popularity  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  will  be  particularly  liable  to  become  the  dupes 
oi  this  propensity.  Nor  is  it  they  only  who  have  here 
need  to  be  on  their  guard  :  men  of  real  religion  will 
alfo  do  well  to  watch  againft  this  delufion.  There  is 
however  another  clanger  to  which  thefe  are  Rill  more 
expofed,  and  againR  which  it  is  the  rather  neceffa- 
ry  to  warn  them,  becaufe  of  our  having  infiRed  fo 
ftrongly  on  their  being  bound  to  be  diligent  in  the 
difcharge  of  the  aCtive  duties  of  life.  In  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  let  them  fpeciaily 
beware,  leR  fetting  out  on  right  principles,  they 
infenfibly  lofe  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs; 
left  engaging  originally  in  the  bufmefs  and  buRieof 
the  world,  from  a  fincere  and  earneR  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  glory  of  God,  their  minds  Ihould  become 
fo  heated  and  abforbed  in  the  purfuit  of  their  object, 
as  that  the  true  motive  cf  action  fliould  either  alto¬ 
gether  ceafe  to  be  an  habitual  principle,  or  fhould 
at  leaR  lofe  much  of  its  life  and  vigour  ;  left  their 
thoughts  and  affections  being  engroffed  by  temporal 
concerns,  their  fenfe  of  the  reality  of  “  unfeen 
things”  fliould  fade  away,  and  they  fhould  lofe  their 
relifh  for  the  employments  and  offices  of  Religion. 

The  ChriRian’s  path  is  befet  with  dangers  — On 
the  one  hand,  hejuRly  dreads  an  inactive  and  un¬ 
profitable  life  ;  on  the  other,  he  no  lefs  juRly  trem¬ 
bles  for  the  lofs  of  that  fpiritual-mindednefs,  which 
is  the  very  effence  and  power  of  his  profeflion.  This 
is  not  quite  the  place  for  the  full  difcuffion  of  the 
difficult  topic  here  in  queRion  :  and  if  it  were,  the 
writer  of  thefe  fheets  is  too  confcious  of  his  own  in¬ 


competencies,  not  to  be  defirous  of  afking  rather 
than  of  giving  advice  refpeccing  it.  Yet,  as  it  is  a 
mailer  which  lias  often  engaged  his  moR  ferious 
Connderation,  and  has  been  the  frequent  fubject  of 
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his  anxious  inquiry  into  the  writings  and  opinions 
of  far  better  inftrudtors,  he  will  venture  to  deliver 
a  few  words  on  it,  offering  them  with  unaffected 
diffidence. 

Does  then  the  Chriftian  difcover  in  himfelf,  judg¬ 
ing  not  from  accidental  and  occafional  feelings,  on 
which  little  ft  refs  is  either  way  to  be  laid,  bin  from 
the  permanent  and  habitual  temper  of  his  mind,  a 
fettled,  and  ftill  more  a  growing,  coldnefs  and  in- 
difpofition  towards  the  confiderations  and  offices  of 
Religion?  And  has  he  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
this  coldnefs  and  indifpofition  are  owing  to  his  be- 
ing  engaged  too  much  or  too  earneftly  in  worldly 
bulinels,  or  to  his  being  too  keen  in  the  purfuit  of 
"worldly  objects  ?  Let  him  carefully  examine  the 
ftate  of  his  own  heart,  and  ferioufly  and  impartially 
furvey  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  in  life  ; 
humbly  praying  to  the  Father  of  light  and  mercy’ 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  fee  his  way  clearly  in  this 
difficult  emergency.  If  he  finds  himfelf  purfuing 
wealth,  or  dignity,  or  reputation,  with  earneftnefs 
and  folicitude  if  thefe  things  engage  many  of 
his  thoughts ;  if  his  mind  naturally  and  inadver¬ 
tently  runs  out  into  contemplations  of  them  ;  if 
fuccefs  in  thefe  refpeds  greatly  gladdens,  and  difap- 
Pomtments  difpirit  and  diftrefs  his  mind  ;  he  has  but 
too  piain  grounds  for  felf-condemnation.  66  No 
“  man  can  ferve  two  matters."  The  world  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  pofleffion  of  his  heart,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  finds  himfelf  dull,  or  rather  dead,  to  the 
impreflion  and  enjoyment  of  fpiritual  things. 

But  though  the  marks  of  predominant  eftimation 
and  regard  for  earthly  things  be  much  lefs  clear 
and  determinate  ;  yet  if  the  objedt  which  he  is  pur¬ 
ging  be  one  which,  by  its  attainment,  would  brinrr 
pirn  a  confideiable  acceftion  of  riches,  ftation,  or 
honour,  let  him  lbberly  and  fairly  queftion  and  ex- 
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amine  whether  the  purfuit  be  warrantable  ?  here 
alfo,  afking  the  advice  of  fome  judicious  friend ; 
his  backwardnefs  to  do  which,  in  indances  like 
thefe,  fliould  juflly  lead  him,  as  was  before  remark¬ 
ed,  to  didrud  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  fchemes 
which  he  is  profecuting.  In  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  we 
have  good  caufe  to  didrud  ourfelves.  Though  the 
inward  hope,  that  we  are  chiefly  prompted  by  a  de- 
iire  to  promote  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the 
happinefs  of  our  fellow-creatures,  by  increafing  our 
means  of  ufefulnefs,  may  fugged  itfelf  to  allay,  yet 
let  it  not  altogether  remove,  our  fufpicions.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  beneath  this  plaufible  mafk  we 
conceal,  more  fuccefsfully  perhaps  from  ourfelves 
than  from  others  an  inordinate  attachment  to  the 
pomps  and  tranfitory  diflinctions  of  this  life  ;  and 
as  this  attachment  gains  the  afcendency,  it  will  ever 
be  found,  that  our  perception  and  feeling  of  the  fu- 
preme  excellence  of  heavenly  things  will  propor- 
tionably  fubfide. 

But  when  the  confequences  which  would  follow 
from  the  fuccefs  of  our  worldly  purfuits  do  not  ren¬ 
der  them  fo  quedionable,  as  in  the  cafe  we  have 
been  jud  confidering  ;  yet,  having  fuch  good  reafon 
to  believe  that  there  is  fomewhere  a  flaw,  could  we 
but  difeoverit,  let  us  carefully  ferutinize  the  whole 
of  our  conduft,  taking  that  word  in  its  larged 
fenfe  ;  in  order  to  difeover  whether  we  may  not  be 
living  either  in  the  breach  or  in  the  omiflion  of  fome 
known  duty,  and  whether  it  may  not  therefore  have 
pleafed  God  to  withdraw  from  us  the  influence  of 
his  Holy  Spirit  ;  particularly  inquiring,  whether  the 
duties  of  felf-examination,  of  fecret  and  public 
prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
other  preferibed  means  of  Grace,  have  not  been 
either  wholly  intermitted  at  their  proper  feafons,  or 
at  lead  been  performed  with  precipitation  or  dif- 
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traftion  ?  And  if  we  find  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  allotment  of  time,  which  it  would  be  moft  for 
our  fpiritual  improvement  to  affign  to  our  religious 
offices,  is  often  broken  in  upon  and  curtailed ;  let 
us  be  extremely  backward  to  admit  excufes  for  fuch 
interruptions  and  abridgements.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  for  many  obvious  reafons,  that  even  our 
worldly  affairs  themfelves  will  not,  on  the  long  run, 
go  on  the  better  for  encroaching  upon  thofe  hours, 
which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  more  immediate 
fervice  of  God,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
ward  principles  of  Religion.  Our  hearts  at  lead 
and  our  conduct  will  foon  exhibit  proofs  of  the  fad 
effects  of  this  fatal  negligence.  They  who  in  a 
crazy  veffel  navigate  a  fea  wherein  are  fhoals  and 
currents  innumerable,  if  they  would  keep  their 
courfe  or  reach  their  port  in  l'afety,  mud  carefully 
repair  the  fmalled  injuries,  and  often  throw  out 
their  line  and  take  their  obfervations.  In  the  voyage 
of  life  alfo  the  Chridian  who  would  not  make  Ship¬ 
wreck  of  his  faith,  while  he  is  habitually  watchful 
and  provident,  mud  often  make  it'  his  exprefs  bufi- 
nefs  to  look  into  his  date,  and  afcertain  his  pro- 
grefs. 

But  to  refume  my  fubjett ;  let  us  when  engaged 
in  this  important  fcrutiny,  impartially  examine  our- 
feives  whether  the  worldly  objefts  which  engrofs 
us,  are  all  of  them  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  our 
profeffion,  or  dation,  or  circuindances  in  life  ; 
which  therefore  we  could  not  negledt  with  a  good 
confcience  ?  If  they  be,  let  us  confider  whether 
they  do  not  confume  a  larger  (hare  of  our  time 
than  they  really  require ;  and  whether,  by  not 
trifling  over  our  work,  by  deducting  fomewhat 
which  might  be  fpared  from  our  hours  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  or  by  fome  other  little  management,  we  might 
not  fully  fatisfy  their  juft  claims,  and  yet  have  an 
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increafed  overplus  of  leifure,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
offices  of  religion. 

But  if  we  deliberately  and  honeftly  conclude 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  thefe  worldly  objects  lefs 
of  our  time,  let  us  endeavour  at  lead  to  give  them 
lefs  of  our  hearts  :  driving  that  the  fettled  frame  of 
our  defires  and  affections  may  be  more  fpiritual  ; 
and  that  in  the  motley  intercourfes  of  life  we  may 
condantly  retain  a  more  lively  fenfe  of  the  Divine 
prefence,  and  a  dronger  impreffion  of  the  reality  of 
unfeen  things  ;  thus  correfponding  with  the  Scrip,, 
ture  defcription  of  true  Chridians,  “  walking  by 

faith  and  not  by  fight,  and  having  our  converfa- 

tion  in  Heaven.” 

Above  all,  let  us  guard  againd  the  temptation, 
to  which  we  (hall  certainly  be  expofed,  of  lowering 
down  our  views  to  our  date,  indead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  rife  to  the  level  of  our  views.  Let  us  rather 
determine  to  know  the  word  of  our  cafe,  and  drive 
to  be  luitably  affedted  with  it  ;  not  forward  to  fpeak 
peace  to  ourfelves,  but  patiently  carrying  about 
with  us  a  deep  convicdion  of  our  backwardnefs  and 
inaptitude  to  religious  duties,  and  ajud  fenfe  of 
our  great  weaknefs  and  numerous  infirmities. 
This  cannot  be  an  unbecoming  temper,  in  thofe 
who  are  commanded  to  cc  work  out  their  falvation 
“  with  fear  and  trembling.”  It  prompts  to  con- 
dant  and  earned  prayer.  It  produces  that  fobriety, 
and  lowlinefs  and  tendernefs  of  mind,  that  meek- 
ncfs  of  demeanor  and  circumfpedtion  in  conduft, 
which  are  fuch  eminent  charafteriffics  of  the  true 
Chriffian. 

Nor  is  it  a  date  devoid  of  confolation — “  O  tarry 
cc  thou  the  Lord’s  lei  l  ure,  be  ftrong  and  he  fhall 
cc  comfort  thy  heart.” — “  They  that  wait  on  the 
“  Lord  fhall  renew  their  drength.” — u  Bled'ed  are 
cc  they  that  mourn,  for  they  ihall  be  comforted.” 
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Thefe  Divine  affurances  footh  and  encourage  the 
Chriftian’s  difturbed  and  dejeXed  mind,  and  infen- 
fibly  diffufe  a  holy  compofure.  The  tint  may  be 
folemn,  nay  even  melancholy,  but  it  is  mild  and 
grateful.  The  tumult  of  his  foul  has  fubfided,  and 
he  is  poffeffed  by  complacency,  and  hope,  and 
love.  II  a  fenfe  of  undeferved  kindnefs  fill  his 
eyes  with  tears,  they  are  tears  of  reconciliation  and 
joy  :  while  a  generous  ardour  fpringing  up  within 
him  fends  him  forth  to  his  worldly  labours  “  fer- 

vent  in  fpirit refolving  through  the  Divine  aid 
to  be  henceforth  more  diligent  and  exemplary  in 
living  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  longing  meanwhile 
for  that  blelfed  time,  when,  “  being  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption/’  he  (hall  be  enabled  to  ren¬ 
der  to  his  Heavenly  Benefactor,  more  pure  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  fervice. 

After  having  difcuffed  fo  much  at  large  the  whole 
queltion  concerning  amiable  tempers  in  general,  it 
may  be  fcarcely  neceffary  to  dwell  upon  that  par¬ 
ticular  clafs  of  them  which  belongs  to  the  head  of 
generous  emotions,  or  of  exquifite  fenfibility.  1  o 
thefe  aimoft  all  which  has  been  faid  above  is  ftrictly 
applicable;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
perfons  in  whom  the  latter  qualities  mod  abound, 
are  often  far  from  conducing  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  their  neareft  connexions.  Thefe  qua¬ 
lities  indeed  may  be  rendered  highly  ufeful  inftru- 
ments,  when  enlifted  into  the  fervice  of  Religion. 
But  we  ought  to  except  againft  them  the  more 
[frongly,  when  not  under  her  controul  ;  becaufe 
here  is  (till  greater  danger  than  in  the  former  cafe, 
hat  perfons  in  whom  they  abound,  may  be  fiat- 
ered  into  a  falfe  opinion  of  themfelves  by  the  excef- 
Ive  commendations  often  paid  to  them  by  others, 
md  by  the  beguiling  complacencies  of  their  own 
ninds,  which  are  apt  to  be  puffed  up  with  a  proud 
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though  fecret  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  fuperior 
acutenefs  and  fenfihility.  But  it  is  the  lefs  requi- 
fite  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  becaufe  it  has  been 
well  difcuffed  by  many,  who  have  unfolded  the  real 
nature  of  thofe  fafcinating  qualities ;  who  have  well 
remarked,  that  though  Ihewy  and  apt  to  catch  the 
eye,  they  are  of  a  flimiy  and  perifhable  fabric,  not 
of  that  lefs  gaudy  but  more  fubftantial  and  durable 
texture,  which,  imparting  permanent  warmth  and 
comfort,  will  long  preferve  its  more  fober  honours, 
and  hand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  feafons.  It  has  been  fhewn,  that  thefe 
qualities  often  fail  us  when  moft  we  want  their  aid  ; 
that  their  pofieflors  can  folace  themfelves  with  their 
imaginary  exertions  in  behalf  of  ideal  mifery,  and 
yet  fhrink  from  the  labours  of  active  benevolence, 
or  retire  with  difguft  from  the  homely  forms  of  real 
poverty  and  wretchednefs.  In  fine,  the  fuperiority 
of  true  Chriftian  charity  and  of  plain  practical  be¬ 
neficence  has  been  ably  vindicated  ;  and  the  fchool 
of  Rouffeau  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  fchool 
of  Chrift,  when  the  quefiion  has  been  concerning 
the  belt  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  family 
life,  or  the  temporal  well-being  of  fociety.* 

*  While  all  are  worthy  of  blame,  who,  to  qualities  like  thefe, 
have  afTigned  a  more  exalted  place  than  to  religious  and  moral 
principle  ;  there  is  one  writer  who,  eminently  culpable  in  this 
refpe£l,  deferves,  on  another  account,  (till  feverer  reprehenfion. 
Really  polfefTed  of  powers  to  explore  and  touch  the  fined  firings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  bound  by  his  facred  profefiion  to  de¬ 
vote  thofe  powers  to  the  fervice  of  religion  and  virtue,  he  every 
where  difeovers  a  ftudious  folicitude  to  excite  indecent  ideas.  We 
turn  away  our  eyes  with  difgull  from  open  immodefly ;  but 
even  this  is  lefs  mifehievous  than  that  more  meafured  ftyle, 
which  excites  impure  images,  without  fhocking  us  by  the  grolf- 
neffes  of  the  language.  Never  was  delicate  fenfihility  proved  to 
be  more  diftindl  from  plain  pra&ical  benevolence,  than  in  the 
writings  of  the  au  hor  to  whom  I  allude.  In  Head  of  employ¬ 
ing  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow -creatures,  they  were  ap- 
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Sect.  V. 

Some  other  grand  defefds  in  the  practical fyjlem  of  the 

Bulk  of  nominal  Chrijlians . 

In  the  imperfefl  (ketch  which  has  been  drawn  of 
the  religion  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  their 
fundamental  error  relpefting  the  effential  nature  of 
Chriftianity  has  been  difcufled  and  traced  intofome 
of  its  many  mifchievous  confequences.  Several  of 
their  particular  mifconceptions  and  allowed  de¬ 
feats  have  alio  been  pointed  out  and  illuflrated.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  clofe  the  furvey  by  no¬ 
ticing  fome  others,  for  the  exiflence  of  which  we 
may  now  appeal  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  delineation. 

In  the  firfi:  place,  then,  there  appears  through¬ 
out,  both  in  the  principles  and  allowed  conduct  of 
the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  a  moft  inadequate 
idea  of  the  guilt  and  evil  of  fin .  We  every  where 
find  reafon  to  remark,  that,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
lerved,  religion  is  fuffered  to  dwindle  away  into  a 
mere  matter  of  police.  .  Hence  the  guilt  of  actions  is 
eftimated,  not  by  the  proportion  in  which,  accord- 

plied  to  the  pernicious  purpofes  of  corrupting  the  national  taftc, 
and  of  lowering  the  ftandard  of  manners  and  morals.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  writings  is  to  vitiate  that  purity  of  mind,  intended 
by  Providence  as  the  companion  and  prefervative  of  youthful 
virtue;  and  to  produce,  if •  the  exprefiion  may  be  permitted,  a 
morbid  fenfibility  in  the  perception  of  indecency.  An  imagina¬ 
tion  exercifed  in  this  difcipline  is  never  clean,  but  feeks  for  and 
difeovers  fomething  indelicate  in  the  mod:  common  phrafes  and 
adfions  of  ordinary  life.  If  the  general  ftyle  of  writing  and  con¬ 
vention  were  to  be  formed  on  that  model,  to  which  Sterne 
ufed  his.  utmoft  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  men,  there 
is  no  eftimating  the  effe&s  which  would  foon  be  produced  on  the 
mariners  and  morals  of  the  age. 
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ing  to  Scripture  they  are  ofFenfive  to  God,  but  by 
that  in  which  they  are  injurious  to  Society.  Mur¬ 
der  theft,  fraud  in  all  its  lhapes,  and  fome  fpecies  of 
lying,  are  manifeftly,  and  in  an  eminent  degree,  in- 
judous  to  focial  happinefs.  How  different  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  moral  fcale,  is  the  place  they  hold, 
from  that  which  is  affigned  to  idolatry,  to  general 
ii  religion,  to  fwearing,  drinking,  fornication,  lafci- 
vioufnefs,  fenfuaiity,  exceffive  difiipation  ;  and  in 
particular  circumftances,  to  pride,  wrath,  malice, 
and  revenge  ! 

Indeed,  feveral  of  the  above-mentioned  vices  are 
held  to  be  grofsly  criminal  in  the  lower  ranks,  be- 
caufe  manifeftly  ruinous  to  their  temporal  interefts : 
but  in  the  higher,  they  are  reprefented  as  “  lofing 
“  half  their  evil  by  lofing  all  their  groffnefs,”  as 
flowing  naturally  from  great  profperity,  from  the 
excefs  of  gaiety  and  good  humour ;  and  they 
are  accordingly  “  regarded  with  but  a  fmall 
“  degree  of  disapprobation,  and  cenfured  very 
“  flightly  or  not  at  all.*” — “  Non  meus  hie  fermo 
66  eft.”  T’hefe  are  the  remarks  of  authors  who 
have  Surveyed  the  ftage  of  human  life  with  more 
than  ordinary  obfervation  ;  one  of  whom  in  parti¬ 
cular,  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  having  been  milled 
by  religious  prejudices,  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  Superior  orders  too  unfavourable  and  Severe. 

Will  thefe  pofitions  howrever  be  denied  ?  Will  it 
be  maintained  that  there  is  not  the  difference  al¬ 
ready  ftated,  in  rhe  moral  eftimation  of  thele  dif¬ 
ferent  claffcs  of  vices  ?  Will  it  be  (aid,  that  the  one 
clafs  is  indeed  more  generally  reftrained,  and  more 
Severely  punifhed  by  human  law's,  becaufe  more 
properly  cognizable  by  human  judicatures,  and 
more  direftly  at  war  with  the  well  being  of  So¬ 
ciety  ;  but  that  when  brought  before  the  tribunal. 

*  Vide  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  rii. 
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of  internal  opinion  they  are  condemned  with  equal 
rigour  ? 

Fafts  may  be  denied,  and  charges  laughed  out 
of  countenance  :  but  where  the  general  lentiment 
and  feeling  of  mankind  are  in  quedion,  our  com¬ 
mon  language  is  often  the  cleared:  and  mod  im¬ 
partial  witnefs  ;  and  the  conclufions  thus  fur- 
niihed,  are  not  to  be  parried  by  wit,  or  eluded  by 
fophidry.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  our  ordinary  modes 
of  fpeech  furnifh  fufficient  matter  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  argument ;  and  abundantly  prove 
our  difpofition  to  confider  as  matters  of  final!  ac¬ 
count,  fuch  fins  as  are  not  held  to  be  injurious  to 
the  community.  We  invent  for  them  diminutive 
and  qualifying  terms,  which,  if  not,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ufes  of  language,*  to  be  admitted  as  figns  of 
approbation  and  good  will,  muil  at  lead  be  con- 
feffed  to  be  proofs  of  our  tendency  to  regard  them 
with  palliation  and  indulgence.  Free-thinking, 
gallantry,  jollity,  (a)  and  a  thoufand  fnnilar 
phrafes  might  be  adduced  as  indances.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  fuch  foft  and  qualifying 
terms  are  in  ufe,  for  exprefling  the  fmaller  degrees 
of  theft,  or  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  any  other  of  thofe 
offences,  which  are  committed  by  men  againd 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  in  the  fuppreflion  of 
which  we  are  intereded  by  our  regard  to  our  tem¬ 
poral  concerns. 

The  charge  which  we  are  urging  is  indeed  un¬ 
deniable.  In  the  cafe  of  any  qucdion  of  honour, 
or  of  moral  honedy,  we  are  lagacious  in  difcerning 

*  Vide  the  Grammarians  and  Dialecticians  on  the  Diminu¬ 
tives  of  the  Italian  and  other  lan<ruao*es. 

*  O  O 

(a)  Many  more  might  be  added,  fuch  as  a  good  fellow,  a 
good  companion,  a  libertine,  a  little  free,  a  little  loofe  in  talk, 
wild,  gay,  jovial,  being  no  man’s  enemy  but  his  own,  <Scc.  &c. 
&c.  &c  ;  above  all,  having  a  good  heart. 
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and  inexorable  in  judging  the  offence.  No  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  fuddennefs  of  furprife,  or  the 
ftrength  of  temptations.  One  Angle  failure  is  pre¬ 
fumed  to  imply  the  abfence  of  the  moral  or  ho¬ 
nourable  principle.  The  memory  is  retentive  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  the  man’s  charafter  is  blafted 
for  life.  Here,  even  the  mere  fufpicion  of  having 
once  offended  can  fcarcely  be  got  over  :  “  There  is 
“  an  awkward  ftory  about  that  man,  which  muff 
“  be  explained  before  he  and  I  can  become  ac- 

quainted.”  But  in  the  cafe  of  fins  againft  God, 
there  is  no  fuch  watchful  jealoufy,  none  of  this 
rigorous  logic.  A  man  may  go  on  in  the  frequent 
commifiion  of  known  fins,  yet  no  fuch  inference 
is  drawn  refpe&ing  the  abfence  of  the  religious 
principle.  On  the  contrary,  we  fay  of  him,  that 
“  though  his  conduct  be  a  little  incorreft,  his  prin- 
“  ciplcs  are  untouched  “  that  he  has  a  good 
66  heart and  fuch  a  man  may  go  quietly  through 
life,  with  the  titles  of  a  mighty  worthy  creature ,  and 
a  very  good  Chriftian. 

But  in  the  word  of  God  aftions  are  eftimated 
by  a  far  lefs  accommodating  ftandard.  There  we 
read  of  no  little  fins.  Much  of  our  Saviour’s  fer- 
mon  on  the  mount,  which  many  of  the  clafs  we  are 
condemning  affeft  highly  to  admire,  is  exprefsly 
pointed  againft  fo  dangerous  a  mifconception. 
There ,  no  fuch  diftin&ion  is  made  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  No  notices  are  to  be  traced  of  one 
fcale  of  morals  for  the  higher,  and  of  another  for 
the  lower  claffes  of  fociety.  Nay,  the  former  are 
exprefsly  guarded  againft  any  fuch  vain  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  are  diftintfly  warned,  that  their  condi¬ 
tion  in  life  is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the 
more  abundant  temptations  to  which  it  expofes 
them.  Idolatry,  fornication,  lafcivioufnefs,  drunk- 
ennefs,  revellings,  inordinate  affedion,  are,  by  the 
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apoffle  likewife  clafled  with  theft  and  murder,  and 
with  what  we  hold  in  even  ftill  greater  abomina¬ 
tion  ;  and  concerning  them  all  it  is  pronounced 
alike,  that,  “  they  which  do  fuch  things  fhall  not 
“  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.”* 

In  truth,  the  inftance  which  we  have  lately  fpe- 
cified,  of  the  loofe  fyftem  of  thefe  nominal  Chrif- 
tians,  betrays  a  fataj  abfence  of  the  principle  which 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  Religion.  Their  flight 
notions  of  the  guilt  and  evil  of  fin  difcover  an  utter 
want  of  allfuitable  reverence  for  the  Divine  Majef- 
ty.  This  principle  is  jultly  termed  in  Scripture, 
“  the  beginning  of  wifdom,”  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  quality  which  it  is  fo  much  the  ftudious  en¬ 
deavour  of  the  facred  writers  to  imprefs  upon  the 
human  heartf. 

Sin  is  confidered  in  Scripture  as  rebellion  againft 
the  fovereignty  of  God,  and  every  different  a Q.  of 
it  equally  violates  his  law,  and,  if  perfevered  in, 
difclaims  his  fupremacy.  To  the  inconfiderate  and 
the  gay  this  do&rine  may  feem  harfli,  while,  vainly 
fluttering  in  the  funfhine  of  worldly  profperity, 
they  lull  themfelves  into  a  fond  fecurity.  “  But  the 
66  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
in  which  the  Heavens  (hall  pafs  away  with  a  great 
noife,  and  the  elements  fhall  melt  with  fervent 
“  heat ;  the  earth  alfo  and  the  works  that  are 
“  therein  fhall  be  burnt  up.”—' “  Seeing  then,  that 
all  thefe  things  fhall  be  diffolved,  what  manner 
of  perfons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  converfation 
<c  and  GodlinefsJ  ?”  We  are  but  an  atom  in  the 
univerfe.  Worlds  upon  worlds  furround  us,  all 
probably  full  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  whom, 
now  or  hereafter,  we  may  be  afpecffacle,  and  afford 

*  Gal.  v.  ig — 21.  Col.  iii.  5 — g. 

+  Job>  XXV1”:  28.  Pfalm,  cxi.  10.  Prov.  i.  7 .— ix.  10. 
t  2  Peter,  iii.  10,  11. 
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2 n  example  of  the  Divine  procedure.  Who  then 
(hall  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  what  might  be  the 
iffue,  if  fin  were  fuffered  to  pafs  unpunifhed  in  one 
corner  of  this  univerfal  empire  ?  Who  {hall  fay 
Yu7hat  confufion  might  be  the  confequence,  what  dif¬ 
ord  er  it  might  fpread  through  the  creation  of  God  ? 
Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  clear  and  decifive  ; — cc  IJi e  wicked  fhall  be 
“  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget 
“  God.” 

It  fhould  be  carefully  obferved  too,  that  tliefe 
awful  denunciations  of  the  future  punifhment  of 
fm  derive  additional  weight  from  this  confideration, 
that  they  are  reprefented,  not  merely  as  a  judicial fen^ 
fence  which,  without  violence  to  the  fettled  order  of 
things,  might  be  remitted  through  the  mere  mercy 
of  cur  Almighty  Governor,  but  as  arifmg  out  of 
the  eftablhhed  courfe  of  nature  ;  as  happening  in 
the  way  of  natural  confequence,  juft  as  a  caufe  is 
neceffarily  connected  with  its  effect ;  as  refulting 
from  certain  connexions  and  relations  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  fuitable  and  becoming.  It  is  ftated, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
are  both  fet  up  in  the  world,  and  that  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  we  muft  belong.  “  The  righte- 

cc  ous  ha vepaffid  from  death  unto  life” - “  they 

“  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  darknefs,  and  are 

tranllated  into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son*.” 
They  are  become  “  the  children,”  and  “  the  fub- 
“  jeCts  of  God.”  While  on  earth,  they  love  his 
day,  his  fervice,  his  people  ;  they  “  fpeak  good  of 
“  his  name  ;”  they  abound  in  his  works.  Even 


here  they  are  in  feme  degree  poffeffed  of  his  image, 
bv  and  by  it  fhall  be  perfected  ;  “  they  {hall  awake 
up  after  his  likenefs,”  and  being  “  heirs  or 
eternal  life,”  they  fhall  receive  “  an  inheritance 
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(C  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
46  away.” 

Of  finners,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  declared, 
that  “  they  are  of  their  father  the  devil while 
on  earth  they  are  ftyled  his  children,”  cc  his  fer- 
“  vants  ;”  they  are  laid  46  to  do  his  works,”  “  to 
66  hold  of  his  fide,”  to  be  “  fubjects  of  his  king- 
ci  dom :”  at  length  “  they  fhall  partake  his  por- 
46  tion,”  when  the  merciful  Saviour  lhall  be  chang¬ 
ed  into  an  avenging  Judge,  and  lhall  pronounce  that 
dreadful  fentence,  “  depart  from  me,  ye  curfed, 
“  into  everlading  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
66  angels.” 

Is  it  pofilbie  that  thefe  declarations  Ihould  not 
ftrike  terror,  or  at  lead  excite  ferious  and  fearful 
apprehenfion  in  the  lighted  and  mod  inconfiderate 
mind  ?  But  the  imaginations  of  men  are  fatally 
prone  to  fugged  to  them  fallacious  hopes  in  the  very 
face  of  thefe  pofitive  declarations.  “  We  cannot 
“  perfuade  ourfelves  that  God  will  in  fa£t  prove  fo 
fevere.”  It  was  the  very  delufion  to  which  our 
fil'd  parents  lidened  ;  “  Ye  lhall  not  furely  die.” 

Let  me  alk  thefe  rafh  men,  who  are  thus  difpof- 
ed  to  trifle  with  their  immortal  intereds,  had  they 
lived  in  the  antediluvian  world,  would  they  have 
conceived  it  pofiible  that  God’  would  then  execute 
his  predicted  threatening’?  Yet  the  event  took 
place  at  the  appointed  time ;  the  flood  came  and 
fwept  them  all  away  :  and  this  awful  in  dance  of  the 
anger  of  God  againd  fin  is  related  in  the  infpired 
writings  for  our  indruction.  Still  more  to  roufe  us  to 
attention,  the  record  is  imprefled  in  indelible  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  folid  fubdance  of  the  very  globe  we  in¬ 
habit  ;  which  thus,  in  every  country  upon  earth, 
furnifhes  practical  attedations  to  the  truth  of  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  and  to  the  aftual  accomplifhment  of 
their  awful  predictions.  For  mylelf  I  mud  declare, 
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that  I  never  can  read  without  awe  the  paffage,  in 
which  our  Saviour  is  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  this  memorable  event.  The 
wickednefs  of  men  is  reprefented  to  have  been  great 
and  prevalent ;  yet  not  as  we  are  ready  to  conceive, 
fuch  as  to  interrupt  the  courfe,  and  {hake  the  very 
frame  of  fociety.  The  general  face  of  things  was, 
perhaps,  not  very  different  from  that  which  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  many  of  the  European  nations.  It  was  a 
felfifh,  a  luxurious,  an  irreligious,  and  an  incon- 
fiderate  world.  They  were  called,  but  they  would 
not  hearken  ;  they  were  warned,  but  they  would 
not  believe — cc  They  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  mar- 
“  ried  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage  fuch 
is  the  account  of  one  of  the  Evangelifts  ;  in  that 
of  another  it  is  dated  nearly  in  the  fame  words  ; 
ct  They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and 
<c  giving  in  marriage,  and  knew  not  until  the  flood 
46  came  and  fwept  them  all  away.” 

Again,  we  fee  throughout,  in  the  fyftem  which 
we  have  been  defcribing,  a  mo  ft  inadequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  of  becoming  true  Chriftians ; 
and  an  utter  forgetfulnefs  of  its  being  the  great  bu- 
finefs  of  life  to  fccure  our  admiffion  into  Heaven, 
and  to  prepare  our  hearts  for  its  fervice  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  general  notion  appears  to  be,  that,  if 
born  in  a  country  of  which  Chriftianity  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  we  are  born  Chriftians.  We  do 
not  therefore  look  out  for  pofitive  evidence  of  our 
really  being  of  that  number  ;  but  putting  the  onus 
probandi ,  (if  it  may  be  fo  expreflfed)  on  the  wrong 
fide,  we  conceive  ourfelves  fuch  of  courfc ,  except 
our  title  be  difproved  by  pofitive  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  And  we  are  fo  flow  in  giving  ear  to 
what  confcience  urges  to  us  on  this  fide  ;  fo  dexter¬ 
ous  in  juftifying  what  is  clearly  wrong,  in  palliat¬ 
ing  what  we  cannot  juftify,  in  magnifying  the  merit 
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of  what  is  fairly  commendable,  in  flattering  our- 
felves  that  our  habits  of  vice  are  only  occafional 
a£ts,  and  in  multiplying  our  fingle  afts  into  habits 
of  virtue,  that  we  muft  be  bad  indeed,  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  verdift  againd  ourfelves.  Befides, 
having  no  fufpicion  of  our  date,  we  do  not  fet  our¬ 
felves  in  earned  to  the  work  of  felf-examination ; 
but  only  receive  in  a  confufed  and  hady  way  fome 
occafional  notices  of  our  danger,  when  licknefs,  or 
the  lofs  of  a  friend,  or  the  recent  commiflion  of 
fome  aft  of  vice  of  greater  fize  than  ordinary,  has 
awakened  in  our  confciences  a  more  than  ufual  de¬ 
gree  of  fenfibility. 

Thus,  by  the  generality,  it  is  altogether  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  the  Chriftian  has  a  great  work  to  execute  ; 
that  of  forming  himfelf  after  the  pattern  of  his 
Lord  and  Mader,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  promifed  to  our  fer¬ 
vent  prayers  and  diligent  endeavours.  Unconfcious 
of  the  obftacles  which  impede,  and  of  the  enemies 
which  refid  their  advancement ;  they  are  naturally 
forgetful  alfo  of  the  ample  provifion  which  is  in 
{lore,  for  enabling  them  to  furmount  the  one,  and 
to  conquer  the  other.  The  fcriptural  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  date  of  the  Chridian  on  earth,  by  the 
images  of  u  a  race,”  and  “  a  warfare  of  its  be¬ 
ing  neceffary  to  rid  himfelf  of  every  encumbrance 
which  might  retard  him  in  the  one,  and  to  furnifh 
himfelf  with  the  whole  armour  of  God  for  being 
viftorious  in  the  other,  are,  fo  far  as  thefe  nominal 
Chridians  are  concerned,  figures  of  no  propriety 
or  meaning.  As  little  (as  was  formerly  (hewn)  have 
they,  in  correfpondence  with  the  Scripture  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  feelings  and  language  of  real  Chrif- 
tians,  any  idea  of  acquiring  a  relifh,  while  on  earth, 
for  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  Heaven.  If  the  truth 
mud  be  told,  their  notion  is  rather  a  confufed  idea 
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of  future  gratification  in  Heaven,  in  return  for  hav¬ 
ing  put  a  force  upon  their  inclinations,  and  endur¬ 
ed  fo  much  religion  while  on  earth. 

But  all  this  is  only  nominal  Chriftianity,  which 
exhibits  a  more  inadequate  image  of  her  real  excel¬ 
lences,  than  the  cold  copyings,  by  fome  infipid  pen¬ 
cil,  convey  of  the  force  and  grace  of  Nature,  or 
of  Raphael.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  Chrif¬ 
tianity  is  not  a  geographical,  but  a  moral  term.  It 
is  not  the  being  a  native  of  a  Chriftian  country  ;  it 
is  a  condition ,  a  Jlate  ;  the  poffeffion  of  a peculiar  na¬ 
ture  ^  with  the  qualities  and  properties  which  belong 
to  it. 

Farther  than  this,  it  is  a  date  into  which  we  are 
not  born ,  but  into  which  we  muft  be  tranjlated ;  a 
nature  which  we  do  not  inherit ,  but  into  which  we 
are  to  be  created  anew .  To  the  undefer ved  grace 
of  God,  which  is  promifed  on  our  ufe  of  the  ap¬ 
pointed  means,  we  muft  be  indebted  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  nature;  and,  to  acquire  and  make 
fure  of  it,  is  that  cc  great  work  of  our  falvation,” 
which  we  are  commanded  to  66  work  out  with  fear 
cc  and  trembling.”  We  are  every  where  reminded, 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  labour  and  difficulty,  requir¬ 
ing  continual  watchfulnefs,  and  unceafmg  effort, 
and  unwearied  patience.  Even  to  the  very  laft,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  a  long  life  confumed  in  aftive  fer- 
vice,  or  in  cheerful  fuffering,  we  find  St.  Paul  him- 
felf  declaring,  that  he  conceived  bodily  felf-denial 
and  mental  difeipline  to  be  indifpenfibly  neceffary 
to  his  very  fafety.  Chriftians,  who  are  really  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name,  are  reprefented  as  being  “  made 
“  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  light 
as  “  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
“  Chrift as  “  looking  for  and  haftening  unto  the 
“  coming  of  the  day  of  God.”  It  is  hated  as  be¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  them  happy,  that  “  Chrift 
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ec  {hould  receive  them  to  himfelf and  tne  fongs  of 
the  bleffed  fpirits  in  Heaven  are  defcribed  to  be  the 
fame,  as  thofe  in  which  the  fervants  of  God  on  eai  th 
pour  forth  their  gratitude  and  adoration. 

Confcious  therefore  of  the  indifpenfible  neceffity, 
and  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  fervice  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  the  true  Chriftian  lets  himfelf  to  the 
work  with  vigour,  and  profecutcs  it  with  diligence. 
His  motto  is  that  of  the  painter  ;  “  millus  dies  fine 
“  lined  f  Fled  as  it  were  from  a  country  in  which 
the  plague  is  raging,  he  thinks  it  not  enough  juft  to 
pafs  the  boundary  line,  but  would  put  out  of  doubt 
his  efcape  beyond  the  limits  of  infection.  Prepared 
to  meet  with  difficulties,  he  is  not  difcouragcd  when 
they  occur;  warned  of  his  numerous  adverfaries, 
he  is  not  alarmed  on  their  approach,  or  unprovided 
for  encountering  them,  tic  knows  that  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  every  new  courfe  may  be  expe&ed  to  be 
rough  and  painful ;  but  he  is  allured  that  the  paths 
on  which  he  is  entering  will  ere  long  feem  fmooth- 
er,  and  become  indeed  “  paths  of  pleafantnefs  and 
“  peace.’’ 

Now  of  the  date  of  fuch  an  one  the  expreflions 
of  Pilgrim  and  Stranger  are  a  lively  defcription ; 
and  all  the  other  figures  and  images,  by  which 
Chrifiians  are  reprefented  in  Scripture,  have  in  his 
cafe  a  determinate  meaning  and  a  juft  application. 
There  is  indeed  none,  by  which  the  Chriftian’s  (fate 
on  earth  is  in  the  word  of  God  more  frequently 
imaged,  or  more  happily  illuftrated,  than  by  that 
of  a  journey  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  paule  for 
a  while  in  order  to  furvey  it  under  that  refemblance. 
The  Chriftian  is  travelling  on  bufinefs  through  a 
ftrange  country,  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  work  with  diligence,  and  purfue  his  courfe 
homeward  with  alacrity.  The  fruits  which  he  fees 
by  the  way  fide  he  gathers  with  caution  ;  he  drinks 
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of  the  dreams  with  moderation  ;  he  is  thankful 
when  the  fun  Alines,  and  his  way  is  pleafant ;  but  if 
it  be  rough  and  rainy,  he  cares  not  much,  he  is 
but  a  traveller.  Fie  is  prepared  for  viciffitudes ;  he 
knows  that  he  mull  expert  to  meet  with  them  in  the 
Iloriny  and  uncertain  climate  of  this  world.  But 
he  is  travelling  to  “  a  better  country/*  a  country  of 
unclouded  light  and  undifturbed  ferenity.  He  finds 
alfo  by  experience,  that  when  he  has  had  the  lead 
of  external  comforts,  he  has  always  been  lead  dif- 
pofed  to  loiter  ;  and  if  for  the  time  it  be  a  little  dif- 
agreeable,  he  can  folace  himfelf  with  the  idea  of 
his  being  thereby  forwarded  in  his  courfe.  In  a  lefs 
unfavourable  feafon,  he  looks  round  him  with  an 
eye  or  obfervation  :  he  admires  what  is  beautiful ; 
he  examines  what  is  curious ;  he  receives  with  com¬ 
placency  the  refrefnments  which  are  fet  before  him, 
and  enjoys  them  with  thankful nefs.  Nor  does  he 
churlifhly  refufe  to  ailociate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  through  which  he  is  pafiing  ;  nor,  fo  far 
as  he  may,  to  fpeak  their  language,  and  adopt  their 
fafhions.  But  he  neither  fullers  pleafure,nor  curiofity, 
nor  lociety  to  take  up  too  much  of  his  time, and  is  dill 
intent  on  traniachng  the  bufinefs  which  he  has  to 
execute,  and  on  profecuting  the  journey  which  he 
is  ordered  to  purfue.  He  knows  alfo  that,  to  the 
very  end  of  life,  his  journey  will  be  through  a 
country  in  which  lie  has  many  enemies ;  that  his 
way  is  belet  with  fnares  ;  that  temptations  throng 
around  him,  to  feduce  him  from  his  courfe  or  check 
his  advancement  in  it ;  that  the  very  air  difpofesto 
d row fi nefs,  and  that  therefore  to  the  very  lad  it  will 
he  requifite  for  him  to  be  circuinfpeft  and  collect¬ 
ed  Often  therefore  he  examines  whereabouts  he 
how  he  has  got  forward,  and  whether  or  not  he 
is  travelling  in  the  right  direction.  Sometimes  he 
feems  to  himfelf  to  make  confiderabie  progrefs, 
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fometimes  he  advances  but  {lowly,  too  often  he  finds 
realbn  to  fear  that  he  has  fallen  backward  in  his 
courfe.  Now  he  is  cheered  with  hope,  and  gladden¬ 
ed  by  fuccefs  ;  now  he  is  difquieted  with  doubts, 
and  damped  by  disappointments.  Thus  while  to 
nominal  Chriftians,  Religion  is  a  dull  uniform 
thing,  and  they  have  no  conception  of  the  defires 
and  difappointments,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys 
and  forfows,  which  it  is  calculated  to  bring  into  ex- 
ercife  ;  in  the  true  Chriftian  all  is  life  and  motion, 
and  his  great  work  calls  forth  alternately  the  vari¬ 
ous  paffions  of  the  foul.  Let  it  not  therefore  be 
imagined  that  his  is  a  ftale  of  unenlivened  toil  and 
hardship.  His  very  labours  are  u  the  labours  of 
u  love  ;”  if  “  he  has  need  of  patience,”  it  is  cc  the 
“  patience  of  hope  and  he  is  cheered  in  his 
work  by  the  conftant  aflurance  of  prefent  fupport, 
and  of  final  victory.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  the  very  idea  given  us  of  happinefs  by  one  of 
theableft  examiners  of  the  human  mind;  t6  a  con- 
“  Rant  employment  for  a  defired  end,  with  the  con- 
“  fcioufnefs  of  continual  progrefs.”  So  true  is  the 
Scripture  declaration,  that  “  Godlinefs  has  thepro- 
u  mifeof  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
<c  which  is  to  come.” 

Our  review  of  the  charader  of  the  bulk  of  no¬ 
minal  Chriftians  has  exhibited  abundant  proofs  of 
their  allowed  defedivenefs  in  that  great  conftituent 
of  the  true  Chriftian  charader,  the  love  of  GocL 
Many  inftances,  in  proof  of  this  affertion,  have 
been  incidentally  pointed  out,  and  the  charge  is  in 
itfelf  fo  obvious,  that  it  were  fuperfiuous  to  fpend 
much  time  in  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  it.  Put  the 
queftion  fairly  to  the  teft.  Concerning  the  proper 
marks  and  evidences  of  affcdion,  there  can  be  little 
difpute.  Let  the  moll  candid  inveftigator  examine 
the  character,  and  condud,  and  language  cf  the 
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perfons  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking  ;  and  he 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  fo  far  as 
love  towards  the  Supreme  Being  is  in  queflion, 
thefe  marks  and  evidences  are  no  where  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  in  itfelf  a  d  ecifive  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
trary  feeling  in  thofe  nominal  Chriftians,  that  they 
find  no  pleafure  in  the  fervice  and  worfhip  of  God. 
Their  devotional  a£ls  relemble  lefs  the  free  will 
offerings  of  a  grateful  heart,  than  that  confirained 
and  reluflant  homage,  which  is  exa&ed  by  fome 
hard  mafler  from  his  oppreffecl  dependents,  and  paid 
with  cold  fullennefs,  and  flavifh  apprehenfion.  It 
was  the  very  charge  brought  by  God  againfl  his 
ungrateful  people  of  old,  that,  while  they  called 
him  Sovereign  and  Father,  they  withheld  from  him 
the  regards  which  feverally  belong  to  thofe  re- 
fpeifted  and  endearing  appellations.  Thus  we  like- 
wife  think  it  enough  to  offer  to  the  mod  excellent 
and  amiable  of  Beings, to  ourfupreme  and  unwearied 
Benefactor,  a  dull,  artificial,  heartlefs  gratitude,  of 
which  we  fhould  beafhamed  in  the  cafe  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  had  ever  fo  fmall  a  claim  on  our  re¬ 
gard  and  thankfulnefs  ! 

It  may  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  eftablifh  in  our  minds 
a  ftrong  and 'habitual  fenfe  of  that  firft  and  great 
commandment — tc  Thou  (halt  love  the  Lord  thy 
cc  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
“  and  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength.” 
This  paflion,  operative  and  vigorous  in  its  very 
nature,  like  a  mafler  fpring,  would  put  and  main¬ 
tain  in  a&ion  all  the  complicated  movements  of 
the  human  foul.  Soon  alfo  would  it  terminate 
many  practical  qucflions  concerning  the  allowa- 
blenefs  of  certain  compliances  ;  qucflions  which, 
with  other  fimilar  difficulties,  are  often  only  the 
cold  offspring  of  a  fpirit  of  reludlant  fubmiflion, 
and  cannot  Hand  the  encounter  of  this  trying  prin- 
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ciple.  If,  for  example,  it  were  difputed,  whether 
or  not  the  law  of  God  were  fo  drift  as  had  been 
dated  in  condemning  the  flighted  infraftion  of  its 
precepts  ;  yet,  when,  from  the  precife  demands  of 
judice,  the  appeal  fhould  be  made  to  the  more  ge¬ 
nerous  principle  of  love,  there  would  be  at  once  an 
end  of  the  difcuflion.  Fear  will  deter  from  acknow¬ 
ledged  crimes,  and  felf-intered  will  bribe  to  labo¬ 
rious  fervices  :  but  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  and  the 
very  charafteridic,  of  this  more  generous  paflion, 
to  /hew  itfelf  in  ten  thoufand  little  and  undefinable 
afts  of  fedulous  attention,  which  love  alone  can 
pay,  and  of  which,  when  paid,  love  alone  can  efti- 
mate  the  value.  Love  outruns  the  deduftions  of 
reafoning  ;  it  fcorns  the  refuge  of  cafuidry  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  not  the  flow  procefs  of  laborious  and  un¬ 
deniable  proof  that  an  aftion  would  be  injurious 
and  offend ve,  or  another  benedcial  or  gratifying, 
to  the  objeft  of  affeftion.  The  lead  hint,  the 
flighted  furmife,  is  diffident  to  make  it  dart  from 
the  former,  and  fly  with  eagerncfs  to  the  latter. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  now  about  to  tread  on 
very  tender  ground  ;  but  it  would  be  an  improper 
deference  to  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  ace 
altogether  to  avoid  it.  T  here  has  been  much  ar¬ 
gument  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  theatrical 
amufements.*  Let  it  be  diffident  to  remark,  that 
the  controverfy  would  be  fliort  indeed,  if  the  quef- 
tion  were  to  be  tried  by  this  criterion  of  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  If  there  were  any  thing  of  that 
fendbility  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  that  zeal 
in  his  fervice,  which  we  fhew  in  behalf  of  our 
earthly  friends,  or  of  our  political  conneftions, 
fhould  we  feek  our  pleafure  in  that  place  which  the 

*  It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  the  word  is  to  be 
uriderftood  in  a  large  fenfe,  as  including  the  Opera, 
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debauchee,  inflamed  with  wine,  or  bent  on  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  other  licentious  appetites,  finds  mod 
congenial  to  his  Rate  and  temper  of  mind  ?  In  that 
place,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  (how 
jufily  termed  a  fchool  of  morals  might  hence  alone 
be  inferred )  decorum,  and  modefty,  and  regularity 
retire,  while  riot  and  lewdnefs  are  invited  to  the 
fpot,  and  invariably  feleft  it  for  their  chofen  refi- 
dence  !  where  the  facred  name  of  God  is  often  pro- 
phaned  !  where  lentiments  are  often  heard  with  de¬ 
light,  'and  motions  and  geftures  often  applauded, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  company, 
but  which  may  far  exceed  the  utmofl:  licence  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  locial  circle,  without  at  all  tranfgref- 
fing  the  large  bounds  of  theatrical  decorum  !  where, 
when  moral  principles  are  inculcated,  they  are  not 
fuch  as  a  Chriftian  ought  to  cherifli  in  his  bofom, 
but  fuch  as  it  mud  be  his  daily  endeavour  to  extir¬ 
pate,  not  thole  which  fcripture  warrants,  but  thofe 
which  it  condemns  as  falfe  and  fpurious,  being 
founded  in  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  over¬ 
valuation  of*  human  favour!  where  furely,  if  a 
Chriftian  fhould  trull  himfelf  at  all,  it  would  be 
requifite  for  him  to  prepare  himfelf  with  a  double 
portion  of  watchfulnefs  and  ferioufnefs  of  mind, 
inftead  of  felectingit  as  the  place  in  which  he  may 
throw  off  his  guard,  and  unbend  without  danger! 
The  juftnefs  of  this  laft  remark,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  theatrical  amufements,  is  attefted  by 
the  fame  well  inftru&ed  mailer  in  the  fcience  of 
human  life,  to  whom  we  had  before  occafion  to 
refer.  By  him  they  arc  recommended  as  the  mod 
efficacious  expedient  for  relaxing,  among  any 
people,  that  “  precifenefs  and  aujlerity  of  morals/' 
to  ufe  his  pwn  phrafe,  which,  under  the  name  of 
holinefs,  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  fcripture  to  inculcate 
and  enforce.  Nor  is  this  pofition  merely  theoretical. 
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The  experiment  was  tried  and  tried  fuccefsfully,  in 
a  city  upon  the  continent,*  in  which  it  was  wifhed 
to  corrupt  the  fimple  morality  of  purer  times. 

Let  us  try  the  queftionby  a  parallel  inftance. 

What  judgment  fhould  we  form  of  the  warmth 
of  that  man’s  attachment  to  his  Sovereign,  who,  at 
feafons  of  recreation,  fhould  feek  his  pleafures  in 
fcenes  as  ill  accordant  with  the  principle  of  loyaltv, 
as  thofe  of  which  we  have  been  (peaking  are  with 
the  genius  of  religion  ?  If  for  this  purpofe  he  were 
to  felect  the  place,  and  frequent  the  amufements, 
to  which  Democrats  and  Jacobinsf  fhould  love  to 
refort  for  entertainment,  and  in  which  they  fhould 
find  themfelves  fo  much  at  home,  as  invariably  to 
feleft  the  fpot  for  their  abiding  habitation  ;  where 
dialogue  and  fong,  and  the  intelligible  language  of 
gefticulation,  fhould  be  ufed  to  convey  ideas  and 
fentiments,  not  perhaps  palpably  treafonable,  or  di¬ 
rectly  falling  within  the  ftrict  precifion  of  any  legal 
limits,  but  yet  palpably  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  mo- 

*  Geneva — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  play  houfes  have 
multiplied  extremely  in  Paris  fince  the  revolution ;  and  that  lad 
winter  there  were  twenty  open  every  night,  and  all  crowded.  It 
fhould  not  be  left  unobferved,  and  it  is  ferioufly  fubmitted  to  the 
confideration  of  thofe  who  regard  the  ftage  as  a  fchool  of  mo¬ 
rals,  that  the  pieces  which  were  bed  compofed,  bed  a<ded,  and 
mod  warmly  and  generally  applauded,  were  fuch  as  abounded  in 
touches  of  delicate  fenfibility.  The  people  of  Paris  have  never 
been  imagined  to  be  more  fufccptible,  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  of  thefe  emotions,  and  this  is  not  the  particular  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  Parifians  have  been  commonly  conceived  mod 
under  their  influence.  Vide  Journal  d’un  Voyageur  Neutre. 
The  author  of  the  work  exprefles  himfelf  as  aftonifhed  by  the 
phenomenon,  and  as  unable  to  account  for  it. 

*|  The  author  is  almod  afraid  of  ufing  the  terms,  left  they 
fhould  convey  an  imprefllon  of  party  feelings,  of  which  he 
wifhes  this  book  to  exhibit  no  traces  ;  but  he  here  means  by 
Democrats  and  Jacobins,  not  perfons  on  whom  party  violence 
fadens  the  epithet,  but  perfons  who  are  really  and  avowedly 
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narchical  government  ;  which,  further,  the  highefh 
authorities  had  recommended  as  fovereign  fpecifics 
for  cooling  the  warmth,  and  enlarging  the  narrow, 
nefs  of  an  exceflive  loyalty!  What  opinion  fhould 
we  form  of  the  delicacy  of  that  friendfhip,  or  of 
the  fidelity  of  that  love,  which,  in  relation  to  their 
refpedive  objects,  fhould  exhibit  the  fame  contra¬ 
dictions  ? 

In  truth,  the  hard  meafure ,  if  the  phrafe  may  be 
pardoned,  which,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  we 
give  to  God  ;  and  the  very  different  way  in  which 
we  allow  Ourfelves  to  act,  and  fpeak,  and  feel, 
where  he  is  concerned,  from  that  which  we  re- 
quire,  or  even  praCtife  in  the  cafe  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  in  itfelf  the  moft  decifive  proof  that 
the  principle  of  the  love  of  God,  if  not  altogether 
extinct  in  us,  is  at  leaft  in  the  lowed  podible  degree 
of  languor. 

From  examining  the  degree  in  which  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriltians  are  defective  in  the  love  of 
God,  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the 
ftrength  of  their  love  towards  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  writer  is  well  awrare  of  its  being  generally  held, 
that  here  at  leaft  they  may  rather  challenge  praife 
than  fubmit  to  cenfure.  And  the  many  beneficent 
inditutions  in  which  this  country  abounds,  probably 
above  every  other,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  may  be  perhaps  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
opinion.  Much  of  what  might  have  been  other- 
wife  urged  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  topic,  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the 
extravagant  edimation,  afligned  to  amiable  tempers 
and  ufel ul  lives,  when  unconnected  with  religious 
principle.  What  was  then  dated  may  ferve  in  many 
cafes  to  lowTer,  in  the  prefent  indance,  theloftinels 
of  the  pretenfiovis  nt  thefe  nominal  Chridians  ;  and 
we  (hall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention  ano- 
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ther  confideration,  of  which  the  effeCl  mufl  be, 
ftill  further  to  reduce  their  claims.  Meanwhile,  let 
it  fuffice  to  remark,  that  we  mufl  not  reft  fatis- 
fied  with  merely  fuperficial  appearances,  if  we 
would  form  a  fair  eflimate  of  the  degree  of  purity 
and  vigour,  in  which  the  principle  of  good  will 
towards  men  warms  the  bofoms  of  the  generality  of 
profeffed  Chriflians  in  the  higher  and  more  opu¬ 
lent  clafles  in  this  country.  In  a  highly  polifhed 
ftate  of  fociety,  for  inftance,  wre  do  not  expert  to 
find  morofenefs  :  and  in  an  age  of  great  profu- 
fion,  though  we  may  reflect  with  pleafure  on  thofe 
numerous  charitable  inftitutions,  which  are  juftly 
the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  we  are  not  too  haflily 
to  infer  a  ftrong  principle  of  internal  benevolence, 
from  liberal  contributions  to  the  relief  of  indigence 
and  mifery.  When  ihefe  contributions  indeed  are 
squally  abundant  in  frugal  times,  or  from  indivi¬ 
duals  perfonally  ceconomical,  the  fource  from 
which  they  originate  becomes  lefs  queflionable. 
But  a  vigorous  principle  of  philanthropy  mufl  not 
ae  at  once  conceded,  on  the  ground  of  liberal  be- 
lefa&ions  to  the  poor,  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  by 
lis  liberality  in  this  refpeft  is  curtailed  in  no  necef- 
ary,  is  abridged  of  no  luxury,  is  put  to  no  trouble 
either  of  thought  or  of  aCtion  ;  who,  not  to  im- 
>ute  a  defire  of  being  praifed  for  his  benevolence, 
s  injured  in  no  man’s  eflimation  ;  in  whom  alfo 
amiliarity  with  large  fums  has  produced  that  free- 
!om  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  which  (thereby 
ffording  a  frefh  illuflration  of  the  juflice  of  the 
>ld  proverb,  a  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,”)  it 
tever  fails  to  operate,  except  in  minds  under  the 
ifluence  of  aflrong  principle  of  avarice. 

Our  conclufion,  perhaps,  would  be  lefs  favoura¬ 
ble,  but  not  lefs  fair,  if  we  were  to  try  the  characters 
a  queflion  by  thofe  furer  tefls,  which  ars  Hated  by 
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•  , 

the  Apoftle  to  be  Iefs  ambiguous  marks  of  a  real 
fpirit  of  philanthropy.  The  ftrength  of  every  paf- 
fion  is  to  be  eftimated  by  its  victory  over  paflions  of 
an  oppofite  nature.  What  judgment  then  fhal.1  we 
form  of  the  force  of  the  benevolence  of  the  age, 
when  meafured  by  this  ftandard  ?  How  does  it  hand 
the  fliock,  w  hen  it  comes  into  encounter  with  our 
pride,  our  vanity,  our  felf-love,  our  felf-interefl, 
our  love  of  eafe  or  of  pleafure,  with  our  ambition, 
with  our  defire  of  worldly  eflimation  ?  Does  it 
make  us  felf-denying,  that  wre  may  be  liberal  in  re¬ 
lieving  others  ?  Does  it  make  us  perfevere  in  do¬ 
ing  good  in  fpite  of  ingratitude  ;  and  only  pity  the 
ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  malice,  which  mifre- 
prefentsour  conduff,  or  mifconftrues  our  motives? 
Does  it  make  us  forbear  from  what  we  conceive 
may  probably  prove  the  occafion  of  harm  to  a  fel¬ 
low-creature  ;  though  the  harm  fhould  not  feem 
naturally  or  even  fairly  to  flow  from  our  conduct, 
but  to  be  the  refult  only  of  his  own  obftinacy  or 
weaknefs  ?  Are  wre  flow  to  believe  any  thing  to  our 
neighbour’s  difad  vantage  ?  and  when  wre  cannot 
but  credit  it,  are  we  difpofed  rather  to  cover,  and 
as  far  as  wejuftly  can,  to  palliate,  than  to  divulge 
or  aggravate  it  ?  Suppofe  an  opportunity  to  occur  of 
performing  a  kindnefs,  to  one  who  from  pride  or 
vanity  fhould  be  loth  to  receive,  or  to  be  known  to 
receive  a  favour  from  us ;  fhould  we  honeffly  en-. 
deavour,  fo  far  as  we  could  with  truth,  to  lelfen  in 
his  own  mind  and  in  that  of  others  the  merit  of 
our  good  offices,  and  by  fo  doing  difpofe  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  wdth  diminifhed  reluftance,  and  a  lefs 
painful  weight  of  obligation?  This  end,  however, 
mufl  be  accomplifhed,  if  to  be  accomplifhed  at  all, 
by  a  fimpleand  fair  explanation  of  the  circumftan- 

ces.  which  rnav  render  the  action  in  no  wife  in  con- 
*  ^  « 

venient  to  ourlelves,  though  highly  beneficial  to 
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another  ;.not  by  fpeeches  of  affeCtcd  difparagement, 
which  we  might  eafily  forefee,  and  in  fact  do  fore¬ 
fee,  mud  produce  the  contrary  effeCt.  Can  we, 
from  motives  of  kindnefs,  incur  or  rifk  the  charge 
of  being  deficient  in  fpirit,  in  penetration,  or  in  fore¬ 
fight  ?  Do  we  tell  another  of  his  faults,  when  the 
communication,  though  probably  beneficial  to  himy 
cannot  be  made  without  embarraifment  or  pain  to 
ourfelves,  and  may  probably  leffen  his  regard  for 
our  perfon  or  his  opinion  of  our  judgment?  Can 
we  fiifle  a  repartee  which  would  wound  another  ; 
though  the  utterance  of  it  would  gratify  our  vanity, 
and  the  iupprefiion  of  it  may  diipurage  our  charac¬ 
ter  for  wit?  If  any  one  advance  a  mi  (taken  pro- 
pofition,  in  an  inflance  wherein  the  error  may  be 
mifchievous  to  him  ;  can  we,  to  the  prejudice  per¬ 
haps  of  our  credit  for  difcernment,  forbear  to  con¬ 
tradict  him  in  public,  if  it  be  probable  that  in  fo 
doing,  by  piquing  his  pride  we  might  only  harden, 
him  in  his  error  ?  and  can  we  refervc  our  counfel 
for  fome  more  favourable  feafon,  the  “  mollia  tem- 
<c  pora  fandi,”  when  it  may  be  communicated  with¬ 
out  offence  ?  If  we  have  recommended  to  any  one 
a  particular  line  of  conduct,  or  have  pointed  out 
the  probable  mifchiefs  of  the  oppofite  courfe,  and 
if  our  admonitions  have  been  neglected,  are  wc 
really  hurt  when  our  predictions  of  evil  are  acconi- 
plifhed  ?  Is  our  love  fuperior  to  envy,  and  jealoufy, 
and  emulation  ?  Are  we  accute  to  difcern  and  for¬ 
ward  to  embrace  any  fair  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  interefts  of  another ;  if  it  be  in  a  line  wherein 
we  ourfelves  alfo  are  moving,  and  in  which  wre  think 
our  progiefs  has  not  been  proportioned  to  our  de¬ 
fer  t  ?  Can  we  take  plealure  in  bringing  his  merits 
into  notice,  and  in  obviating  the  prejudices  which 
may  have  damped  his  efforts,  or  in  removing  the 
obftacles  which  may  have  retarded  his  advancement? 
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If  even  to  this  extent  we  fliould  be  able  to  ftand 
the  fcrutiny,  let  it  be  farther  afked  how,  in  the  cafe  of 
our  enemies,  do  we  correspond  with  the  Scripture 
reprefentations  of  love  ?  Are  we  meek  under  pro¬ 
vocations,  ready  to  forgive,  and  apt  to  forget  inju¬ 
ries  ?  Can  we,  with  fincerity,  66  blefs  them  that 
“  curfe  us,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray 
“  for  them  which  defpitefully  ufe  us,  and  perfecute 
“  us?”  Do  we  prove  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  a 
real  fpirit  of  forgivenefs,  by  our  forbearing  not  on¬ 
ly  from  avenging  an  injury  when  it  is  in  our  power, 
but  even  from  telling  to  any  one  how  ill  we  have 
been  ufed  ;  and  that  too  when  we  are  not  kept  fi- 
lent  by  a  confcioufnefs  that  we  fliould  lofe  credit  by 
divulging  the  clrcumftance  ?  And  laflly,  Can  we 
not  only  be  content  to  return  our  enemies  good  for 
evil,  (for  this  return,  as  has  been  remarked  by  one 
of  the  greatefl  of  uninfpired  authorities,  (a)  may 
be  prompted  by  pride  and  repaid  by  felf-complacen- 
cy)  but,  when  they  are  fuccefsful  or  unfuccefsful 
without  our  having  contributed  to  their  good  or  ill 
fortune,  can  we  not  only  be  content,  but  cordially 
rejoice  in  their  profperity,  or  fympathize  with  their 
diftrefles  ? 

Thefe  arc  but  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  charadferif- 
tic  marks  which  might  be  Rated,  of  a  true  predo¬ 
minant  benevolence ;  yet  even  thefe  may  ferve  to 
convince  us  how  far  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriflians 
fall  fhort  of  the  requifitions  of  Scripture,  even  in 
that  particular,  w'hich  exhibits  their  character  in  the 
mod  favourable  point  of  view.  The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  enough  call  to  mind  the  exalted  tone  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  morality  ;  and  are  therefore  apt  to  value  our- 
felves  on  the  heights  to  which  we  attain,  when  a 
better  acquaintance  with  our  ftandard  would  have 
convinced  us  of  our  falling  far  fhort  of  the  eleva- 

(a)  Lord  Bacon. 
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tion  prefcribed  to  us.  It  is  in  the  very  inftance  of 
the  molt  difficult  of  the  duties  lately  ipecificd,  the 
forgivenefs  and  love  of  enemies,  that  our  Saviour 
points  out  to  our  imitation  the  example  of  our  Su- 
picrne  Benefactor.  Alter  Hating  that,  by  being 
kind  and  courteous  to  thole  who,  even  in  the 
world’s  opinion,  had  a  title  to  our  good  offices  and 
good  will,  we  Ihould  in  vain  fet  up  a  claim  to  Chrif- 
tian  benevolence,  he  emphatically  adds,  “  Be  ye 
“  therefore  per  left,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
“  in  heaven  is  perfect.’' 

We  mud  here  again  refort  to  a  topic  which  was 
lately  touched  on,  that  ol  theatrical  amufements  ; 
and  recommend  it  to  their  advocates  to  confider 
them  in  connedion  with  the  duty,  of  which  we 

have  now  been  exhibiting  lome  ol  the  leading  cha* 
raders.  ° 


It  is  an  undeniable  fad,  for  the  truth  of  which 
vve  may  lately  appeal  to  every  age  and  nation,  that 
the  fituation  of  the  performers,  particularly  of  thole 
or  the  female  fex,  is.  remarkably  unfavourable  to 
tne  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  religious  and 
moral  principle,  and  of  courfe  highly  dangerous 
to  their  eternal  interefts.  Might  it  not  then  be  fair- 
y  aiked,  how  far,  in  ail  who  confefs  the  truth  of 
this  poimoii,  it  is  confident  with  the  fenfibility  of 
bariltian  benevolence,  merely  for  the  entertainment 
ol  an  idle  hour,  to  encourage  the  continuance  of 
jtny  ol  their  fellow-creatures  in  fuch  a  way  of 
lire,  and  to  take  a  part  in  tempting  any  others  to 
enter  into  it  ?  how  far,  confidering  that,  by  their 

own  conceffion,  they  are  employing  whatever  they 
fpend  in  this  way,  in  fultaining  and  advancing  the 
caule  of  vice,  and  confequently  in  promoting  mife- 
ry;  they  are  herein  bellowing  this  fliare  of  their 
wealth  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of 
their  holy  and  benevolent  Benefador  ?  how  ffir  alio 
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they  are  not  in  this  indance  the  rather  criminal, 
from  there  being  fo  many  fources  of  innocent  plea- 
fure  open  to  -their  enjoyment  ?  how  far  they  are 
acting  conformably  to  that  golden  principle  of  do¬ 
ing  to  others  as  we  would  they  fhould  do  to  us  ? 
how  far  they  harmonize  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
Apodle’s  affeftionate  declaration,  that  he  would  de¬ 
ny  himfelf  for  his  whole  life  the  molt  innocent  in¬ 
dulgence,  nay,  what  might  feem  almod  an  abfo- 
lute  neceflary,  rather  than  caufe  his  weak  fellow 
Chridian  to  offend  ?  orladly,  how  far  they  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  folemn  language  of  our  Saviour 
himfelf;  “  It  mud  needs  be  that  offences  come, 
“  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  ; 
“  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-done  were 
“  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  cad  into 
tc  the  depths  of  the  fea  ?”  The  prefent  indance  is 
perhaps  another  example  of  our  taking  greater  con- 
c  rn  in  the  temporal,  than  in  the  fpiritual  intereds 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  That  man  would  be  deem¬ 
ed,  and  judly  deemed,  of  an  inhuman  temper,  who 
iu  thefe  days  were  to  feek  his  amufement  in  the  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators  and  prize  fighters :  yet  Chriftian* 
appear  confcious  of  no  inconfidency,  in  finding 
their  pleafure  in  fpeclacles  maintained  at  the  rilk  at 
lead,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  the  eternal  happinefs  ol 
thofe  who  perform  in  them  1 

Sect.  vi. 

Grand  dcfed.—Neglefl  of  the  peculiar  Doctrines  of 

Chri/iianity . 

Bu  r  the  grand  radical  defeft  in  the  praftical  fyf- 
tem  of  thefe  nominal  Chriftians,  is  their  forgetful- 
nefs  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Religion 
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which  they  profefs — the  corruption  of  human  na¬ 
ture — the  atonement  of  the  Saviour — and  the  fanc- 
tifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Here  then  we  come  again  to  the  grand  diftinftion, 
between  the  Religion  of  Chrift  and  that  of  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriftians  in  the  prefent  day.  The 
point  is  of  the  utmofl  practical  importance ,  and  we 
would  therefore  trace  it  into  its  aclual  effects. 

There  are,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  a  few, 
who  having  been  for  fome  time  hurried  down  the 
Jlream  of  diffipation  in  the  indulgence  of  all  their 
natural  appetites,  (except,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
reftrained  from  very  grofs  vice  by  a  regard  to  cha¬ 
racter,  or  by  the  yet  unfubdued  voice  of  confcience  ;) 
and  who,  having  all  the  while  thought  little,  or 
fcarcely  at  all,  about  Religion,  “  living,”  to  ufe 
the  emphatical  language  of  Scripture,  16  without 
ic  God  in  the  world,"  become  in  fome  degree  im- 
prefied  with  a  lenfe  of  the  infinite  importance  of 
Religion.  A  fit  of  ficknefs,  perhaps,  or  the  lofs 
©f  fome  friend  or  much  loved  relative,  or  fome 
other  ftroke  of  adverfe  fortune,  damps  their  fpirits, 
awakens  them  to  a  practical  conviction  of  the  pre- 
carioufnefs  of  all  human  things,  and  turns  them  to 
feek  for  fome  more  (table  foundation  of  happinefs 
than  this  world  can  afford.  Looking  into  themfelves 
ever  fo  little,  they  become  fenfible  that  they  muff: 
have  offended  God.  dhey  refolve  accordingly  to 
fet  about  the  work  of  reformation. — Here  it  is  that 
we  fhall  recognize  the  fatal  effefts  of  the  prevailing 
ignorance  ol  the  real  nature  of  Chriftianitv,  and 
the  general  forgetfulnefs  of  its  grand  peculiarities. 
Thefe  men  wijh  to  reform,  but  they  know  neither 
the  real  ?iature  of  their  diftemper  nor  its  true  reme¬ 
dy.  They  are  aware,  indeed,  that  they  muff  “  ceafe 

to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  that  they  muft 
reknquifh  their  habits  of  vice,  and  attend  more  or 
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lefs  to  the  duties  of  Religion  :  but  having  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  aftual  malignity  of  the  difeafe  under 
which  they  labour,  or  of  the  perfeft  cure  which 
the  Gofpel  has  provided  for  it,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  cure  is  to-be  effected, 

“  T  hey  do  but  thin  and  film  tHe  ulcerous  place, 

“  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

“  Infedls  unfeen.,> 

It  often  happens  therefore  but  too  naturally  in 
this  cafe,  that  where  they  do  not  foon  defift  from 
their  attempt  at  reformation,  and  relapfe  into  their 
oid  habits  of  fin  ;  they  take  up  with  a  partial  and 
fcanty  amendment,  and  fondly  flatter  themfelves 
that  it  is  a  thorough  change.  They  now  conceive 
that  they  have  a  right  to  take  to  themfelves  the  coTn- 
forts  of  Chriftianity.  Not  being  able  to  raife  their 
practice  up  to  their  ftandard  of  right,  they  lower 
their  ftandard  to  their  practice  ;  they  fit  down  for 
life  contented  with  their  prefent  attainments,  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  complacencies  of  their  own  minds, 
and  by  the  favourable  teftimony  of  furrounding 
friends  ;  and  it  often  happens,  particularly  where 
there  is  any  degree  of  ftricftnefs  in  formal  and  cere¬ 
monial  obfervances,  that  there  are  no  people  more 
jealous  of  their  character  for  Religion. 

Others  perhaps  go  farther  than  this.  The  dread 
of  the  wrath  to  come  has  funk  deeper  into  their 
hearts  ;  and  for  a  while  they  drive  with  all  their 
might  to  refill:  their  evil  propenfities,  and  to  walk 
without  (tumbling  in  the  path  of  duty.  Again  and 
again  they  rcfolve  ;  again  and  again  they  break 
their  reiolutions  ( a J.  All  their  endeavours  are 

(n)  If  any  one  would  read  a  defetipfion  of  lies  proce/s,  enli¬ 
vened  and  enforced  )>y  t <»e  powers  of  the  moR  exquifite  poetry, 
let  him  perufe  the  middle  and  letter  p;rrt  of  the  fifth  Book  of 
Cowpik’s  Taflc .  My  warm  attachment  to  the  exquiiitely  natu- 
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foiled,  and  they  become  more  and  more  convinced 
or  their  own  moral  weaknefs,  and  of  the  ftrength 
of  their  indwelling  corruption.  Thus  groaning  un¬ 
der  the  enflaving  power  of  fin,  and  experiencing 
the  futility  of  the  utmoft  efforts  which  they  can  ufe 
for  dieting  their  deliverance,  they  are  tempted 
(fometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  they  yield  to  the  tempt¬ 
ation)  to  give  up  all  in  defpair,  and  to  acquiefce 
under  their  wretched  captivity,  conceiving  it  im- 
poiiible  to  break  their  chains.  Sometimes,  proba¬ 
bly,  it  even  happens  that  they  are  driven  to  feek  for 
refuge  from  their  difquietude  in  the  fuggeftions  of 
infidelity  ;  and  to  quiet  their  troublefome  confiden¬ 
ces  by  arguments  which  they  themfelves  fcarcely 
believe,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  they  fuffer 
themfeives  to  be  lulled  afleep  by  them.  In  the  mean 
time  while  this  conflict  has  been  going  on,  their 
walk  is  fad  and  comfortlefs,  and  their  couch  is  night¬ 
ly  watered  with  tears.  Thefe  men  are  purfuing  the 
right  object,  but  they  miftake  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained.  The  path  in  which  they  are  now 
treading  is  not  that  which  the  G  of  pel  has  provided  for 
conducting  them  to  true  holinefs ,  nor  will  they  find  in  it 
any  Jo  lid  peace . 

Perfons  under  thefe  circumftances  naturally  feek 
for  religious  inttruction.  T  hey  turn  over  the  works 
of  our  modern  Religionifts,  and  as  well  as  they  can 
collect  the  advice  addrefied  to  men  in  their  litua- 
tion  :  the  fubftance  of  it  is,  at  the  belt,  of  this 

ral  compofitions  of  this  truly  Chjiftfan  poet  may  perhaps  bias  my 
judgment  ;  but  the  part  of  the  work  to  which  I  refer  appears 
to  me  fcarcely  furpafled  by  any  thing  in  our  language.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  epithet  of  Christian  may  juftly  be  affigned  to  a  poet, 
whofe  writings,  while  they  fafeinate  the  reader  by  their  mani- 
feftly  coming  from  the  heart,  breathe  throughout  the  fpirit  of 
t  at  chai actei  or  Chnilianity,  with  which  fhe  was  announced  to 

tie  world  ;  “  Glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
“  men.5' 
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fort ;  Be  forry  indeed  for  your  fins,  and  difcon- 
**  tmue  die  practice  of  them,  but  do  not  make  your- 
**  felves  fo  uneafy. ,  Chrift  died  for  the  fins  of  the 
whole  world.  Do  your  utmoft  ;  difeharge  with 
a  fidelity  the  duties  of  your  ftations,  not  negleft. 
"  ing  your  religious  offices  ;  and  fear  not  but  that 
in  the  end  ah  will  go  well  ;  and  that  having  thus 
lt  performed  the  conditions  required  on  your  part 
u  you  will  at  laft  obtain  forgivenefs  of  our  mercifui 
Creator  through  the  merits  of  jefus  Chrift,  and 
be  aided,  where  your  own  ftrength  fhall  be  infuf- 
ficient,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
Meanwhile  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  care- 
lc  fully  fuch  books  of  practical  divinity  as  will  in- 
tc  ftruff  you  in  the  principles  of  a  Chriftian  life, 
*'  We  are  excellently  furnifhed  with  works  of  this 
nature  ;  and  it  is  by  the  diligent  ftu iy  of  there 
that  you  will  gradually  become  a  proficient  in  the 
lefibnsed  the  GoipeL,> 

But  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  with  them  tht 
Church  of  England,  call  upon  thofe  who  are  is 
the  circurnftances  aboveftated,  to  lay  afrejh  the  zulwh 
foundation  of  their  Religion.  In  concurrence  will! 
the  Scripture,  that  church  calls  upon  them,  in  th* 
firft  place,  gratefully  to  adore  that  undeferved 
gondnefs  which  has  awakened  them  from  the  fleep 
of  death;  to  prollrate  themfelves  before  the  Crofi 
of  Chrift  with  humble  penitence  and  deep  felf-ab- 
horrencc ;  folemnly  refolving  to  forfake  all  then 
fins  ;  but  relying  on  the  Grace  of  God  alone  foi 
power  to  keep  their  refolution.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  ffie  a  fibres  them  that  all  their  crimes  will  bt 
blotted  out,  and  that  they  will  receive  from  above  a 
new  living  principle  of  hclinefs.  She  produces 
from  the  Word  of  God  the  ground  and  warrant  ci 
htr  counfe!  ;  Believe  in  the  Lord  jefus  Chrift, 
*•  and  thou  fhah  be  laved,  * — *v  No  man,’*  fays  oux 
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bleffed  Saviour,  44  cometh  unto  the  father  but  by 
<c  me.J> — “  I  am  the  true  Vine.  As  the  branch  can- 
not  bear  fruit  of  itfelf  except  it  abide  in  the 
“  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me-” — 
“  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  fame 
“  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without"  (or  fe¬ 
vered  fromj  “  me  ye  can  do  nothing." — “  By 
4C  grace  ye  are  faved  through  faith,  and  that  not 
“  of  yourfelves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  not  of 
“  works,  led  any  man  fhould  boad  :  for  we  are 
1  is  workmanfhip,  created  in  Chrid  Jefus  unto 
good  works." 

Let  us  not  be  thought  tedious,  or  he  acculed  of 
running  into  needlefs  repetitions,  in  pr effing  this 
point  with  fo  much  earnednefs.  It  is  in  fact  a  point 
which  can  never  be  too  much  infilled  on.  It  is 
the  cardinal  point  on  which  the  whole  of  Chridianity 
turns  ;  on  which  it  is  peculiarly  proper  in  this  place 
to  be  perfectly  didind.  There  have  been  fome  who 
have  imagined  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  to  be  de¬ 
precated,  or  his  favour  conciliated,  by  auderiiies 
and  penances,  or  even  by  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  external  obfervances.  But  all  men  of  .en¬ 
lightened  underdandings,  who  acknowledge  the 
moral  government  of  God,  mud  all'o  acknowledge, 
that  vice  mud  offend  and  virtue  delight  him.  la 
fhort  they  mud,  more  or  Id's,  aflent  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  declaration,  “  without  holinefs  no  man  ihall 
“  fee  the  Lord."  But  the  grand  didinction  which 
fubfids  between  the  true  Chridian  and  all  other  Re- 
ligionids,  (the  clafs  of  perfons  in  particular  whom 
it  is  our  objed  to  addrefs)  is  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  holinefs,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  he  ob¬ 
tained.  The  views  entertained  by  the  latter,  of  the 
nature  of  holinefs,  are  of  all  degrees  of  inadequate- 
nefs  ;  and  they  conceive  it  is  to  be  obtained  by 
their  own  natural  uaaffilted efforts;  or  if  drev ad- 
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mit  fome  vague  indiftinft  notion  of  the  affiftance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  unquedionably  obvious,  on 
converfing  with  them,  that  thisdoesnot  conftitute  the 
main  practical  ground  of  their  dependence.  But  the 
nature  of  the  ho/inefs ,  to  which  the  defires  of  the  true 
Chriflian  arc  directed ,  is  no  other  than  the  ref  oration 
of  the  image  of  God :  and  as  to  the  manner  of  acquir - 
jug  it ,  dif claiming  with  indignation  every  idea  of  attain¬ 
ing  it  by  his  own  ffrength  fall  his  hopes  of  poffejfing  it 
rejt  altogether  on  the  divine  affurances  of  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  in  ihofc  who  cordially  embrace  the 
Gofpel  of  Christ.  He  knows  therefore  that  this  holinefs 
it  not  to  precede  his  reconciliation  to  God ,  and  be  Us 
caufe  ;  but  to  follow  it ,  and  be  its  effect .  That  in 
fort  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ  only  *  that  he  is  to  be  juf 
tificd  in  the  fight  of  God  ;  to  be  delivered  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  child  of  wrath ,  and  a  jlave  of  Satan  ;  to  be 
adopted  into  the  family  of  God  ;  to  become  an  heir  of 
God  and  a  joint  heir  with  C  hr  iff ,  entitled  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  which  belong  to  this  high  relation  ;  here ,  to  the 
Spirit  of  Grace,  and  a  partial  renewal  after  the  image 
of  his  Creator  ;  hereafter ,  to  the  more  perfect  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Divine  likenefs ,  and  an  inher  itance  of  eter¬ 
nal  glory. 

And  as  it  is  in  this  way,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
dilates  of  the  Gofpel,  the  true  Chridian  mud  ori¬ 
ginally  become  poffeffed  of  the  vital  fpirit  and  liv¬ 
ing  principle  of  univerlal  holinefs ;  fo,  in  order  to 
grow  in  grace,  he  mud  alfo  dudy  in  the  fame  fchool ; 
finding  in  the  conlkleration  of  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gofpel,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  life,  and  character  and  bufferings  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  the  elements  of  all  practical  wifdom,  and 
an  inexhaudible  ftorehoufe  of  indruGions  and 
motives,  no  otherwile  to  be  fo  well  fupplied-  From 

*  ETerc  again  let  it  be  remarked,  that  faith,  where  genuine* 
always  fuppofca  repentance,  abhorrence  of  fin,  &c. 
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the  negleft  of  thefe  peculiar  doftrines  arife  the 
main  practical  errors  o t  the  bulk  of  profefled  Chrif- 
tians.  Thefe  gigantic  truths,  retained  in  view, 
would  put  to  fhame  the  lit tlenefs  of  their  dwarfifh 
morality.  It  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  make 
thefe  harmonize  with  their  low  conceptions,  of  the 
wretchednefs  and  danger  of  their  natural  ftate, 
which  is  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  having  fo 
powerfully  called  forth  the  companion  of  God, 
that  he  fent  his  only  begotton  Son  to  refcue  us. 
Where  now  are  their  low  conceptions  of  the  worth 
of  the  foul,  when  means  like  thefe  were  taken  to 
redeem  it  ?  Where  now  their  inadequate  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  guilt  of  fin,  for  which  in  the  divine 
counlels  it  feemed  requifite  that  an  atonement  no 
lefs  coftly  fhould  be  made,  than  that  of  the  blood 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ?  How  can  they 
reconcile  their  low  ftandard  of  Chriftian  practice 
with  the  reprefen tation  of  our  being  “  temples  of 

the  Holy  Ghoft  ?”  T  heir  cold  fenfe  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  fcanty  grudged  returns  of  fervice,  with 
the  glowing  gratitude  of  thofe  who,  having  been 
“  delivered  from  the  power  of  darknefs,  and 
“  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son,” 
may  well  conceive  that  the  labours  of  a  whole 
life  will  be  but  an  imperfect  exprefiion  of  their 
thankfulnefs. 

The  peculiar  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel  being  once 
admitted,  the  conclufions  which  have  been  now  fug- 
gefted  are  clear  and  obvious  deductions  of  reafon. 
But  our  negleft  of  thefe  important  truths  is  (till  lefs 
pardonable,  becaufe  they  are  diftinttly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  very  purpofss 
in  queftion,  and  the  whole  fuperftructure  of  Chrif- 
tian  morals  is  grounded  on  their  deep  and  ample 
bafis.  Sometimes  thefe  truths  are  reprefented  in 
Scripture  generally^  as  furnifhing  Chriftians  with  a 

3° 
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vigorous  and  ever  prelent  principle  of  univerfal 
obedience.  And  our  flownefs  in  learning  the  lef- 
fons  of  heavenly  wifdom  is  dill  further  ftimulated, 
by  almoft  every  particular  Chriftian  duty  being  oc- 
cafionally  traced  to  them  as  to  its  proper  fource. 
They  are  every  where  reprefented,  as  warming 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God  on  earth  with  con¬ 
tinual  admiration,  and  thankfulnefs,  and  love,  and 
joy  ;  as  triumphing  over  the  attack  of  the  la  ft  great 
enemy,  and  as  calling  forth  afrefh  in  Heaven  the 
ardent  etfufions  of  their  unexhaufted  gratitude. 

If  then  we  would  indeed  be  “filled  with  wif- 
“  dom  and  fpiritual  underftanding  if  we  would 
“  wralk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  well  pleafing, 
“  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increa- 
“  fing  in  the  knowledge  of  God  here  let  us  fix 
our  eyes !  “  Laying  afide  every  weight,  and  the  fin 
“  that  does  fo  eafily  befet  us  ;  let  us  run  with 
cc  patience  the  race  that  is  fet  before  us,  Looking 
cc  unto  Jefus ,  the  Author  and  Finifher  of  our  faith, 
who  for  the  joy  that  was  fet  before  him  en-> 
“  dured  the  crofs,  defpifing  the  fliame,  and  is 
“  fet  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
“  God.*”  '  | 

Here  beft  we  may  learn  the  infinite  importance  of 
Chriftianity.  How  little  it  can  deferve  to  be  treated 
in  that  flight  and  fuperficial  way,  in  which  it  is  ill 
thefe  days  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chrif- 
tians,  who  are  apt  to  think  it  may  be  enough,  and 
almoft  equally  pleafing  to  God,  to  be  religious  in 
any  way ,  and  upon  any  fyftem.  What  exquifite  folly 
it  mull  be  to  rifk  the  foul  on  fuch  a  venture,  indi¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  the  dictates  of  reafon,and  the 
exprefs  declaration  of  the  word  of  God  !  “  How 

“  fhall  we  efcape,  if  we  negleCt  fo  great  a  falva- 
“  tion  ?” 

*  Hcb.  xii.  1,  2. 
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LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

Here  we  (hall  bed  learn  the  duty  and  reafonablenefs 
of  an  abfolule  and  unconditional  furrender  of  foul 
and  body  to  the  will  and  fervice  of  God. — “  W e  are 
u  not  our  own  ;  for  we  are  bought  with  a  price,’ ' 
and  mull  “  therefore,”  make  it  our  grand  con¬ 
cern  to  “ glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  ourfpirits, 
“  which  are  God’s.”  Should  we  be  bafe  enough, 
even  if  we  could  do  it  with  fafety,  to  make  any  re- 
ferves  in  our  returns  of  fervice  to  that  gracious 
/Saviour,  who  “  gave  up  himfelf  for  us  ?”  If  we  have 
formerly  talked  of  compounding  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  fome  commands  for  the  breach  of  others  ; 
can  we  now  bear  the  mention  of  a  compojition  of 
duties,  or  of  retaining  to  ourfelves  the  right  of 
pra&ifing  little  fins  ?  The  very  fuggeftion  of  fuch 
an  idea  fills  us  with  indignation  and  fhame,  if  our 
hearts  be  not  dead  to  every  fenfe  of  gratitude. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

Here  we  find  difplayed,  in  the  moft  lively  colours, 
the  guilt  of  fin,  and  how  hateful  it  mud  be  to  the 
perfect  holinefs  of  that  Being,  who  “  is  of  purer 
“  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.”  When  we  fee 
that,  rather  than  fin  fhould  go  unpunifhed,  “  God 
“  fpared  not  his  own  Son,”  but  “was  pleafed  ( a  J , 
“  to  bruife  him  and  put  him  to  grief”  for  our  fakes ; 
how  vainly  mud  impenitent  (inners  flatter  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  efcaping  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  and  buoy  themfelves  up  with  I  know  not 
what  defperate  dreams  of  the  Divine  benignity ! 

(/?)  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  word  ufed,  where  it 
is  laid,  that  God  u  was  pleased  to  bruife,:>  and  put  to  grief 
his  only  Son  for  us,  is  the  fame  word  as  that  wherein  it  was  de¬ 
clared  by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
“  whom  I  am  well  pleafed.” 
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Here  too  we  may  anticipate  the  dreadful  fuffer- 
ings  of  that  Rate,  “  where  {hall  be  weeping  and 
“  gnafhing  of  teeth  when  rather  than  that  we 
Should  undergo  them,  “the  Son  of  God”  him- 
feli,  who  “  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
“  God,”  confented  to  take  upon  him  our  degrad¬ 
ed  nature  with  all  its  weakneffes  and  infirmities ;  to 
be  “  a  man  of  forrows,”  “  to  hide  not  his  face 
cc  from  fhame  and  Ipitting,”  “  to  be  wounded  for 
cc  our  tranfgrefllons,  and  bruifed  for  our  iniquities,” 
and  at  length  to  endure  the  fharpnefs  of  death, 
“  even  the  death  of  the  Crofs,”  that  he  might 

deliver  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,”  and  open 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

Here  bell  we  may  learn  to  grow  in  the  love  of 
God  !  i  he  certainty  of  .his  pity  and  love  towards 
repenting  Tinners,  thus  irrefragably  demonRrated, 
chafes  away  the  lenfe  of  tormenting  fear,  and  belt 
lays  the  ground  in  us  of  a  reciprocal  affection.  And 
while  we  Readily  contemplate  this  wonderful  tran- 
faftion,  and  conlider  in  its  feveral  relations  the 
amazing  truth,  that  “  God  fpared  not  his  own  Son, 
“  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all  ;”  if  our  minds 
be  not  utterly  dead  to  every  impulfe  of  fenfibility, 
the  emotions  of  admiration,  of  preference,  of  hope, 
and  truR,  and  joy  cannot  but  fpring  up  within  us, 
chaRened  with  reverential  fear,  and  foftened  and 
quickened  by  overflowing  gratitude  (a).  Here 
w;e  fha!l  become  animated  by  an  abiding  difpofition 
to  endeavour  to  pleale  our  great  Benefactor  ;  and 
by  a  humble  perfuafion,  that  the  weakeR  endeavours 
of  this  nature  will  not  be  defpifed  by  a  being,  who 
has  already  proved  himfelf  fo  kindly  affeCted  to- 

(a)  Vide  Chap.  iii.  Where  thefe  were  {hewn  to  be  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  oi  the  paliion  of  love. 
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wards  us*.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  an  ear¬ 
ned  defire  of  poffefiing  bis  favour,  and  a  convic¬ 
tion,  founded  on  his  own  declarations  thus  unquef- 
tionably  confirmed,  that  the  defire  {hall  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  .  Whenever  we  are  confcious  that  we 
have  offended  this  gracious  Being,  a  fingle  thought 
of  the  great  work  of  Redemption  will  be  enough 
to  fill  us  with  compunction.  We  (hall  feel  a  deep 
concern,  grief  mingled  with  indignant  fhame,  for  hav¬ 
ing  conducted  ourfelves  fo  unworthily  towards  one 
who  to  us  has  been  infinite  in  kindnefs :  we  (hall 
not  red  till  we  have  reafon  to  hope  that  he  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  us  ;  and  we  fhall  watch  over  our  hearts  and 
conduct  in  future  with  a  renewed  jealoufy,  led  we 
fhould  again  offend  him.  To  thofe  who  are  ever  fo 
little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
it  were  fuperfluous  to  remark,  that  the  affeCtions 
and  tempers  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  the 
infallible  marks  and  the  condituent  properties  of 
Love.  Let  him  then  who  would  abound  and  grow 
in  this  Chridian  principle,  be  much  converfant  with 
the  great  doCtrines  of  the  Gofpel. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  attentive  and  frequent  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  great  doCtrines,  mud  have  a  dill 
more  direCt  tendency  to  produce  and  cherifh  in  our 
minds  the  principle  of  the  love  of  Chrid.  But 
on  this  head,  fo  much  was  laid  in  a  former  chap¬ 
ter,  as  to  render  any  farther  obfervations  unne- 
ceffary. 

Much  alfo  has  been  already  obferved  concerning 
the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  it  has  bee;i 
didinCtly  dated  to  be  the  indifpenfable,  and  indeed 
the  charaCteridic  duty  of  Chridians.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  here  farther  remarked,  that  this 
grace  can  no  where  be  cultivated  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  than  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs.  No  where  can 

*  Rom.  v.  9. 
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our  Saviour’s  dying  injunction  to  the  exercife  of  this 
virtue  be  recollected  with  more  effeft  ;  “  This  is 

my  commandment,  that  ye  Jove  one  another  as  I 
“  have  loved  you.”  No  where  can  the  admonition 
of  the  Apoftle  more  powerfully  affeft  us  ;  u  Be  ye 
kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
cc  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  ChrifPs  fake, 
hath  forgiven  you.”  The  view  of  mankind 
which  is  here  prelented  to  us,  as  having  been  all 
involved  in  one  common  ruin  ;  and  the  offgr  of  de¬ 
liverance  held  out  to  all,  by  the  Son  of  God’s  giv¬ 
ing  of  hiinlelf  up  to  pay  the  price  of  our  recon¬ 
ciliation,  produce  that  fympathy  towards  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  which,  by  the  confutation  of  our 
nature,  feldom  fails  to  refult  from  the  confcioufnefs 
of  an  identity  of  interefts  and  a  limilarity  of  for¬ 
tunes.  Pity  for  an  unthinking  world  affifts  this  im- 
prellion.  Our  enmities  foften  and  melt  away  :  we 
are  afhamed  of  thinking  much  of  the  petty  injuries 
which  we  may  have  lulfered,  when  we  confider 
what  the  Son  of  God,  66  who  did  no  wrong,  nei- 
<c  ther  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,”  patiently 
underwent.  Our  hearts  become  tender  while  we 
contemplate  this  fignal  aft  of  loving:kindnefs.  We 
grow  defirous  of  imitating  what  we  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire.  A  vigorous  principle  of  enlarged  and  active 
charity  fprings  up  within  us  ;  and  we  go  forth  with 
alacrity,  defirous  of  treading  in  the  Iteps  of  our 
blotted  Matter,  and  of  manifesting  our  gratitude 
for  his  unmerited  goodnefs,  by  bearing  each  other’s 
burthens,  and  abounding  in  the  difmterefted  labours 
of  benevolence. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS. 

He  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  from  the 
fiudy  of  his  character  we  fhail  heft  learn  the  leffons 
of  humility.  Contemplating  the  work  of  redemp- 
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tion,  we  become  more  and  more  impreffed  with  the 
fenfe  of  our  natural  darknefs,  and  helpleflnefs,  and 
mifery,  from  which  it  was  requifite  to  ranfom  us  at 
fuch  a  price  ;  more  and  more  confcious  that  we  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  all  the  amazing  condefcenfion 
and  love  which  have  been  manifefted  towards  us ; 
alhamed  of  the  calloufnefs  of  our  tendered  fenfibi* 
lity,  and  of  the  poor  returns  of  our  mod  active  fer- 
vices.  Condderations  like  thefe,  abating  our  pride 
and  reducing  our  opinion  of  ourf elves ,  naturally 
moderate  our  pretentions  towards  others.  We  be¬ 
come  lels  difpofed  to  exact  that  refped  for  our  per- 
fons,  and  that  deference  for  our  authority,  which 
we  naturally  covet ;  we  Ids  fenfibly  feel  a  flight, 
and  lefs  hotly  relent  it ;  we  grow  lefs  irritable,  lels 
prone  to  be  diflatisfied  ;  more  foft,  and  meek,  and 
courteous,  and  placable,  and  condefcending.  We 
are  not  literally  required  to  pra&ifethe  fame  humi¬ 
liating  fubmiflions,  to  which  our  blefled  Saviour 
himfelf  was  not  alhamed  to  tioop*  ;  but  the  fpirit 
of  the  remark  applies  to  us,  “  the  fervant  is  not 
16  greater  than  his  Lord  and  we  lhould  eipecially 
bear  this  truth  in  mind,  when  the  occafion  calls  up¬ 
on  us  to  difeharge  forne  duty,  or  patiently  to  fuller 
fome  ill  treatment,  whereby  our  pride  will  be  wound¬ 
ed,  and  we  are  likely  to  be  in  lome  degree  degrad¬ 
ed  from  the  rank  we  had  poddfed  in  the  world’s  ef- 
timation.  At  the  lame  time  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
affuring  us,  that  to  the  powerful  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  purchafed  for  us  by  the  death  of  Chriti, 
we  mud  be  indebted  for  the  fuccefs  of  all  our  en¬ 
deavours  after  improvement  in  virtue  ;  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  this  truth  tends  to  render  us  diffident  of  our 
own  powers,  and  to  fupprefs  the  fird  rifings  of  va¬ 
nity.  Thus,  while  we  are  conducted  to  heights  of 

*  John  xiii.  13 — 17.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Matter,  have 
wafhed  your  feet,  ye  alio  ought  to  walh  one  another's  feet, 
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virtue  no  otherwife  attainable,  due  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  our  becoming  giddy  from  our  elevation  (a). 
It  is  the  Scripture  charafteriftic  of  the  Gofpel  fyf- 
tem,  that  by  it  all  difpofition  to  exalt  ourfelves  is 
excluded  ;  and  if  we  really  grow  in  grace,  we  (hall 
grow  alfo  in  humility. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS. 

“  He  endured  the  crofs,  defpifmg  the  fhame.” — 
While  we  deadily  contemplate  this  folemn  fcene, 
that  fober  frame  of  fpirit  is  produced  within  us, 
which  bed  befits  the  Chrifiian,  militant  here  on 
earth.  We  become  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
Ihortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  time,  and  that  it  be¬ 
hoves  us  to  be  diligent  in  making  provifionfor  eter¬ 
nity.  In  fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life  are  cad  behind  us  as  the  baubles  of 
children. — We  lofe  our  relifh  for  the  frolics  of  gaie¬ 
ty,  the  race  of  ambition,  or  the  groffer  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  voluptuoufnefs.  In  the  cafe  even  of  thofe 
objects,  which  may  more  judly  claim  the  attention 
of  reafonable  and  immortal  beings  ;  in  our  family 
arrangements,  in  our  plans  of  life,  in  our  fchemes 
of  bufincfs,  we  become,  without  relinquifhing  the 
path  of  duty,  more  moderate  in  purfuit,  and  more 
indifferent  about  the  iffue.  Here  alfo  we  learn  to 
correct  the  world’s  falfe  edimate  of  things,  and  to 
cc  look  through  the  fhallownefs  of  earthly  grandeur 
“  ( a)  to  venerate  what  is  truly  excellent  and  no¬ 
ble,  though  under  a  defpifed  and  degraded  form ; 
and  to  cultivate  within  ourfelves  that  true  magnani¬ 
mity,  which  can  make  us  rife  fuperior  to  the  lmiles 
or  frowns  of  this  world  ;  that  dignified  compofure 
of  foul  which  no  earthly  incidents  can  dedroy  or 

(rt)  Vide  Pafcal’s  Thoughts  on  Religion — A  book  abounding 
in  the  decpeft  views  of  practical  Chriftianity. 

(<i)  Pope. 
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ruffle.  Inftead  of  repining  at  any  of  the  little  oc- 
cafiopal  inconveniences  we  may  meet  with  in  our 
palfage  through  life  ;  we  are  almolt  alhamed  of  the 
multiplied  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  our  condi¬ 
tion,  when  we  think  of  him,  who,  though  “  the 
“  Lord  of  glory,”  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 
And  h  it  be  our  lot  to  undergo  evils  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude,  we  are  animated  under  them 
by  reflecting,  that  we  are  hereby  more  conformed 
to  the  example  of  our  bleffed  Mailer  ;  though  we 
mull  ever  recollect  one  important  difference^  that 
the  fufferings  of  Chrift  were  voluntarily  borne  for 
oar  benefit,  and  were  probably  far  more  exquifitely 
agonizing  than  any  which  we  are  called  upon  to  un¬ 
dergo.  Befides,  it  muff  be  a  lolid  fupport  to  us 
amidd  all  our  troubles  to  know,  that  they  do  not 
happen  to  us  by  chance  ;  that  they  are  not  even 
merely  the  punilhment  of  fin  ;  but  that  they  are  the 
difpenfations  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  lent  on 
meffages  of  mercy.— “  The  cup  that  our  Father 
f  hath  Slven  us,  fhall  we  not  drink  it  “  Bleffed 
“  Savour!  by  the bitternefs  of  thy  pains  we  may 
eitimate  the  force  of  thy  love  ;  we  ar t  fure  of  thv 
“  kindnefs  and  compaflion  ;  thou  wouldft  not  wil- 
“  hngly  call  on  us  to  fuffer ;  thou  hall  declared  un¬ 
to  us,  that  all  things  fha!l  Anally  work  together 
“  fj)r  S00(l  to  them  that  love  thee';  and  therefore, 

•  it  thou  lo  ordainell  it,  welcome  difappointment 
“  and  poverty,  welcome  ficknefs  and  pain,  welcome 
“  even  fhame,  and  contempt,  and  calumny.  If 
“  this  be  a  rough  and  thorny  path,  it  is  one  in 
wmch  thou  hall  gone  before  us.  Where  we  fee 

s  we  cannot  repine.  Meanwhile, 
thou  wlIt  support  us  with  the  confolations  of  thv 
Srace  >  and  even  here  thou  canll  more  than  com- 
pen  fate  to  us  for  any  temooral  fufferings,  by  the 

poffefiionof  that  peace,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.”  3 ! 
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LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS. 

“  The  Author  and  Fini(her  of  our  faith,  whc 
cc  for  the  joy  that  was  fet  before  him  endured  the 
“  crofs,  defpifing  the  fhame,  and  is  fet  down  at  the 

right  hand  of  God.”  From  the  feene  of  oui 
Saviour’s  weaknefs  and  degradation,  we  follov 
him,  in  idea,  into  the  realms  of  glory,  where  a  h( 
“  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  angels,  and  prin 
cc  cipalities,  and  powers  being  made  fubjedl  unt( 
“  him.” — But  though  changed  in  place,  yet  notir 
nature,  he  is  Hill  full  of  fympathy  and  love  5  anc 
having  died  “  to  fave  his  people  from  their  fms,5 
“  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interceffion  for  them.’ 
Cheered  by  this  animating  view,  the  Chriftian’ 
fainting  fpirits  revive.  Under  the  heavieft  burthen 
he  feels  his  ftrength  recruited  ;  and  when  all  arourn 
him  is  dark  and  ftormy,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye  t< 
Heaven,  radiant  with  hope,  and  gliftening  with  gra 
titude.  At  fuch  a  feafon  no  dangers  can  alarm 
no  oppofition  can  move,  no  provocations  can  irri 
tate.  He  may  almoft  adopt,  as  the  language  o 
his  fober  exultation,  what  in  the  philofopher  wa 
but  an  idle  rant :  and,  confidering'that  it  is  on! 
the  garment  of  mortality  which  is  fubjeft  to  th 
rents  of  fortune  ;  while  his  fpirit,  cheered  with  th 
divine  fupport,  keeps  its  place  within,  fecure  an< 
unaifailable,  he  :an  fometimes  almoft  triumph  at  th 
ftake,or  on  the  fcaffold,  and  cry  out  amidft  the  feve 
reft  bullets  ofadverfity,  “  Thou  beateft  but  the  caf 
«  of  Anaxarchus.”  But  it  is  rarely  that  the  Chrif 
tian  is  elevated  with  this  “  joy  unfpeakable  and  ful 
<c  of  glory  he  even  lends  himfelf  to  thefe  view 
with  moderation  and  refer ve.  Olten,  alas  !  emo 
tions  of  another  kind  fill  him  with  grief  and  con 
fufion  :  and  confeious  of  having  atted  unworthy 
of  his  high  calling,  perhaps  of  having  expofed  him 
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felf  to  the  juft  cenfure  of  a  world  ready  enough  to 
fpy  out  his  infirmities,  he  feems  to  himfelf  alrnoft 
44  to  have  crucified  the  Son  of  God  afrelh,  and  put 
46  him  to  an  open  fhame.”  But  let  neither  his  joys 
intoxicate,  nor  his  forrows  too  much  deprefs  him. 
Let  him  ftill  remember  that  his  chief  bufinefs  while 
on  earth  is  not  to  meditate,  but  to  act ;  that  the 
feeds  of  moral  corruption  are  apt  to  fpring  up 
within  him,  and.  that  it  is  requifite  for  him  to  watch 
over  his  own  heart  with  incelfant  care ;  that  he  is 
to  difcharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  particular 
ftation,  and  to  conduct  himfelf,  according  to  his 
meafure,  after  the  example  of  his  bleffed  Mafter, 
whofe  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  work  of  his 
heavenly  Father  ;  that  he  is  diligently  to  cultivate 
the  talents  with  which  God  has  entrufted  him,  and 
affiduoufly  to  employ  them  in  doing  juftice  and 
fhewing  mercy,  while  he  guards  againft  the  affaults 
of  any  internal  enemy.  In  fhort,  he  is  to  demean 
himfelf,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of  life,  like  an 
accountable  creature,  who,  in  correfpondence  with 
the  Scripture  character  of  Chriftians,  is  4t  waiting 
“  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.”  Often 
therefore  he  queftions  himfelf,  44  Am  I  employing 
4C  my  time,  my  fortune,  my  bodily  and  mental 
cc  powers,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  4  render  up  my  ac- 
CQ  count  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief?1  Am  I 
“  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  in  all 
things  and  proving  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift, 
“  animated  by  a  principle  of  filial  affection,  which 
u  renders  their  workafervice  of  perfect  freedom, 
<4  are  capable  of  as  adtive  and  as  perfevering  exer- 
u  tions,  as  the  votaries  of  fame,  or  the  flaves  of 
ambition,  or  the  drudges  of  avarice  V9 
Thus,  without  interruption  to  his  labours,  he  may 
inter pofe  occafional  thoughts  of  things  unfeen  ;  and 
amidft  the  many  little  intervals  of  bufinefs,  may 
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calmly  look  upwards  to  the  heavenly  Advocate,  who 
Js  ever  pleading  the  caufe  of  his  people,  and  ob- 
taming  for  them  needful  fupplies  of  grace  and  con- 
folation.  It  is  thefe  realizing  views,  which  give  the 
Chriftian  a  relifh  for  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  the 
heavenly  world.  And  if  thefe  bleffed  images,  ccfeen 
“  but  through  a  glafs  darkly,”  can  thus  refrefh 
the  foul  :  what  mud  be  its  date,  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  reiurrechon  it  fhall  awake  to  the 
unclouded  vifion  or  celeftial  glory  !  when,  ci  to 
“  them  that  look  for  him,  the  Son  of  God  fhall 
^  appear  a  (econd  time  without  fin  unto  falvation  !” 
v.  hen  fghing  and  forrow  being  fled  away 
*  when  doubts  and  fears  no  more  difquieting,  and  the 
painful  confcioufnefs  of  remaining  imperfections 
no  longer  weighing  down  the  fpirit,  they  (hall 
enter  upon  the  fruition  of  “  thofejoys,  which  eye 
hath  not  feet),  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  it  en- 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ;”  and 
fhall  bear  their  part  in  that  bleffed  anthem — 
cc  Salvation  to  our  God  which  fitteth  upon  the 
C£  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,”  for  ever  and 
ever  ! 

I  bus  (never  let  it  be  forgotten)  the  main  dif- 
tinciion  between  real  Chriftianity,  and  the  fyftem  of 
the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  chiefly  confifts, 
in  the  different  place  which  is  affigned  in  the  two 
fchemes  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel. 
i  hefe,  in  the  fcheme  of  nominal  Chriftians,  if  ad¬ 
mitted  at  all,  appear  but  like  the  ftarsof  the  firma¬ 
ment  to  the  ordinary  eye.  Thofe  fplendid  lumi¬ 
naries  draw  forth  perhaps  occafionally  a  tranfient 
expreflion  of  admiration,  when  we  behold  their 
beauty,  or  hear  of  their  diftances,  magnitudes,  or 
properties  :  now  and  then  too  we  arc  led,  perhaps, 
to  mule  upon  their  poftible  ufes :  but  however  cu¬ 
rious  as  (objects  of  (peculation,  after  all,  it  mult 
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be  confefled,  they  twinkle  to  the  common  obferver 
with  a  vain  and  cc  idle”  luftre  ;  and  except  in  the 
dreams  of  the  aftrologer,  have  no  influence  on  hu¬ 
man  happinefs,  or  any  concern  with  the  courfe  and 
order  of  the  world.  But  to  the  real  Chriftian,  on 
the  contrary,  these  peculiar  doflrines  conjiitute  the 
centre  to  \ which  he  gravitates  !  the  very  fun  of  his  fyf 
tem  !  the  foul  of  the  world!  the  origin  bf  all  that  is 
excellent  and  lovely  l  the  fourcc  of  light ,  and  life ,  and 
motion ,  and  genial  warmth ,  and plajlic  energy  !  Dim 
is  the  light  of  reason,  and  cold  and  comfortlefs  our 
ftate,  while  left  to  her  unaflifted  guidance.  Even 
the  Old  Teftament  itfelf,  though  a  revelation 
from  Heaven,  fhines  with  but  feeble  and  fcanty 
rays.  But  the  blefled  truths  of  the  gofpe!  are  now 
unveiled  to  our  eyes,  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
behold,  and  to  enjoy  “  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
“  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jefus  Chrift,” 
in  the  full  radiance  of  its  meridian  fplendor*.  The 
words  of  infpiration  beft  exprefs  our  highly  favored 
flate  :  “  We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a 
66  glafs  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
“  fame  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
“  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” 


Thou  art  the  fourcc  and  center  of  all  minds. 
Their  only  point  of  reft,  eternal  word  ; 

From  thee  departing,  they  are  loft,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace  ; 
From  thee  is  all  that  foothes  the  life  of  man  ; 

His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  fuccefs  ; 

His  ftrength  to  fuller,  and  his  will  to  ferve. 

Rut  O  !  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  ! 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyfelf  the  crown  ; 

Ctivc  what  thou  oanft,  without  thcc  we  are  poor, 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 


CHAPTER  V 


On  the  Excellence  of  Chriftianity  in  certain  important 
Particulars.  Argument  ’which  refults  thence  in 
Proof  of  its  Divine  Origin. 


HE  writer  of  the  prefent  work,  having 


now  completed  a  faint  delineation  of  the  leading 
features  of  real  Chriftianity,  may  be  permitted  to 
fufpend  for  a  few  moments  the  farther  execution 
ol  his  plan,  for  the  purpofe  of  pointing  out  fome 
excellences  which  {he  really  pofiefies ;  but  which, 
as  they*  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  fuperficial  fyftem 
which  fo  unworthily  ufurps  her  name,  appear 
fcarcely  to  have  attra&ed  fufficient  notice.  If  he 
fliould  feem  to  be  deviating  from  the  plan  which 
he  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  would  fuggeft  as  his 
excufe  ;  that  the  obfervations  which  he  is  about  to 
oiler  will  furnifh  a  ftrong  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  correOnefs  of  his  preceding  delineation  of 
Chriftianity,  fince  {he  will  nouj  appear  to  exhibit 
more  clearly,  than  as  fhe  is  ufually  drawn,  the 
characters  of  her  Divine  original. 

It  holds  true,  indeed,  in  the  cafe  of  Chriftianity, 
as  in  that  of  all  the  works  of  God,  that  though  a 
fuperficial  and  curfory  view  cannot  fail  to  difeover 
to  us  fomewhat  of  their  beauty;  yet,  when  on  a 
more  careful  and  accurate  ferutiny,  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  properties,  we  become 
alfo  more  deeply  imprefled  by  a  conviction  of  their 
excellence.  We  may  begin  by  referring  to  the 
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laft  chapter  for  an  inftance  of  the  truth  of  this 
aflfertion.  Therein  was  pointed  out  that  intimate 
connection,  that  perfect  harmony,  between  the 
leading  doctrines  and  the  practical  precepts  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  which  is  apt  to  efcape  the  attention  of  the 
ordinary  eye. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  remark,  though 
the  pofition  be  To  obvious  as  almoft  to  render  the 
ftatement  of  it  needlefs,  that  there  is  the  fame 
clofe  connection  and  perfect  harmony  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  doCtrines  of  Chriftianity  among  each  other.  It 
is  felf-evident,  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
that  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of 
Chrift,  and  that  the  reftoration  of  our  primitive 
dignity,  by  the  fanCtifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one  whole,  united  in  dole 
dependence  and  mutual  ^.'gruity. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  has  not  been  fufliciently 
noticed,  that  in  the  chief  practical  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  there  is  the  fame  eflential  agreement,  the 
fame  mutual  dependency  of  one  upon  another.  Let 
us  furvey  this  frefh  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  that 
fyftem,  which  is  the  only  folid  foundation  of  our 
prefent  or  future  happinefs. 

The  virtues  mold  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  enjoined 
in  Scripture,  and  by  our  progrefs  in  which  we  may 
beft  meafure  our  advancement  in  holinefs,  are  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  and  of  Chrift  ;  love,  kindnefs, 
and  meeknefs  towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  pofleiTions  and  events  of  this  life,  in 
comparifon  with  our  concern  about  eternal  things  ; 
felf-denial  and  humility. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  many  particu¬ 
lars,  how  effentially  fuch  of  thefe  Chriftian  graces 
as  refpeCt  the  Divine  Being  are  connected  with 
thofe,  which  have  more  direCHy  for  their  objeCts 
our  fellow  creatures  and  ourfolves.  But  in  the  calc 
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of  thefe  two  laft  defcriptions  of  Chriftian  graces ; 
the  more  attentively  we  confuier  them  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  indilputable  fads,  the  more  we  (hall 
be  convinced  that  they  afford  mutual  aid  towards 
the  acquifition  of  each  other ;  and  that  when  ac¬ 
quired,  they  all  harmonize  with  each  other  in  per- 
iect  and  effential  union.  This  truth  may  perhaps 
be  fufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already 
remarked  ;  but  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  dwell  on  it 
a  little  more  in  detail.  Take  then  the  inftances  of 
loving-kind nefs  and  meeknefs  towards  others ;  and 
obferve  the  (olid  foundation  which  is  laid  for  them 
in  felf-denial,in  moderation  as  to  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  in  humility.  The  chief  caufes  of  en¬ 
mity  among  men  are,  pride  and  felf-importance, 
the  high  opinion  which  men  entertain  of  themfelves, 
and  the  confequent  deference  which  they  exact 
from  others ;  the  over-valuation  of  worldly  poflef- 
fions  and  of  worldly  honours,  and  in  confequence, 
a  too  eager  competition  for  them.  The  rough 
edges  of  one  man  rub  agaiiift  thofe  of  another,  if 
the  expreflion  may  be  allowed  ;  and  the  friction  is 
often  Inch  as  to  injure  the  works,  and  diflurb  the 
juft  arrangements  and  regular  motions  of  the  focial 
machine.  But  by  Chriftianity  all  thefe  roughneffes 
are  filed  down  :  every  wheel  rolls  round  fmoothly 
in  the  performance  of  its  appointed  funftion,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  retard  the  feveral  movements,  or 
break  in  upon  the  general  order.  The  religious 
fyftem  indeed  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  is 
latisfied  with  fome  tolerable  appearances  of  virtue  : 
and  accordingly,  while  it  recommends  love  and  be¬ 
neficence,  it  tolerates,  as  has  been  (hewn,  pride  and 
vanity  in  many  cafes ;  it  even  countenances  and 
commends  the  exceflive  valuation  of  chara&er  ;  and 
;:t  lead  allows  a  man's  whole  foul  to  be  abfor.bedin 
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the  purfuit  of  the  objed  which  he  is  following,  be 
it  what  it  may,  ot  perfonal  or  profeifional  fuccefs. 
But  though  thefe  latter  qualities  may,  for  the  mod 
part  fairly  enough  confift  with  a  foft  exterior  and 
courtly  demeanour,  they  cannot  fo  well  accord 
with  the  genuine  internal  principle  of  love.  Some 
caufe  of  difcontent,  fome  ground  of  jealoufy  or  of 
envy  will  arife,  l'ome  fufpicion  will  corrode,  fome 
disappointment  will  four,  fome  flight  or  calumny 
will  irritate  and  provoke  reprifals.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  indeed,  we  learn  to  difguife  our  emo¬ 
tions  5  but  fuch  will  be  the  real  inward  feelings  of 
the  foul,  and  they  will  frequently  betray  themfelves 
when  we  are  oil  our  guard,  or  when  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  difparaged  by  the  difcovery.  This 
ftateof  the  higher  orders,  in  which  men  are  fcuf- 
fling  eagerly  for  the  fame  objeds,  and  wearing  all 
the  while  fuch  an  appearance  of  fweetnefs  and  com¬ 
placency,  has  often  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  ill 
illuftrated  by  the  image  of  a  gaming  table.  There, 
every  man  is  intent  only  on  his  own  profit  ;  the 
good  fuccefs  of  one  is  the  ;11  fuccefs  of  another, 
and  therefore  the  general  date  of  mind  of  the  par¬ 
ties  engaged  may  be  pretty  well  conjectured.  All 
this,  however,  does  not  prevent,  in  well-bred  fo- 
cieiies,  an  exterior  of  perfeft  gentlenefs  and  good- 
humour.  But  let  the  lame  employment  be  carried 
on  among  the  lower  orders,  who  are  not  fo  well 
fchooled  in  the  art  of  difguifing  their  feelinqs  ; 
or  in  places  where,  by  general  connivance,  peo¬ 
ple  are  allowed  to  give  vent  to  their  real  emo¬ 
tions  ;  and  every  paflion  will  difplay  itfielf,  by  which 
the  “  human  face  divine”  can  be  diflorted  and 
deformed,  for  thofewho  never  have  been  prefent 
at  fo  humiliating  a  icene,  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  has 
provided  a  reprefentation  of  it,  which  is  fcarcely 
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<rxaggerated  ;  and  the  horrid  name*,  by  which  it 
is  familiarly  known  among  its  frequenters,  fuffi- 
ciently  attefts  the  fidelity  of  its  refemblance. 

But  Chriftianity  is  not  fatisfied  with  producing 
merely  the  fpecious  guile  of  virtue.  She  requires 
the  fubftantial  reality,  which  may  ftand  the  fcruti- 
nizing  eye  of  that  Being  46  who  fearches  the  heart.” 
Meaning  therefore  that  the  Chriftian  fhould  live 
and  breathe,  in  an  atmofphere,  as  it  were,  of  bene¬ 
volence,  (he  forbids  whatever  can  tend  to  obftruct 
its  diffufion  or  vitiate  its  purity.  It  is  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Emulation  is  forbidden  :  for,  befides 
that  this  paffion  almoft  infenftbly  degenerates  into 
envy,  and  that  it  derives  its  origin  chiefly  from 
pride  and  a  defire  of  felf-exultation ;  how  can  we 
tafiJy  love  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,  if  we  confi- 
der  him  at  the  fame  time  as  our  rival,  and  are  in¬ 
tent  upon  furpafiing  him  in  the  purfuit  of  what¬ 
ever  is  thecfubjeft  of  our  competition  ? 

Chriftianity,  again,  teaches  us  not  to  fet  our 
hearts  on  earthly  pofleflions  and  earthly  honours  ; 
and  thereby  provides  for  our  really  loving,  or  even 
cordially  forgiving,  thofe  who  have  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  ourfelves  in  the  attainment  of  them, 
or  who  have  even  defignedly  thwarted  us  in  the 
purfuit.  44  Let  the  rich,”  fays  the  Apoftle,  44  re- 
44  joice  in  that  lie  is  brought  low.”  How  can  he 
who  means  to  attempt,  in  any  degree,  to  obey  this 
precept,  be  irreconcilably  hoftile  towards  any  one 
who  may  have  been  inftrumental  in  his  depreflion  ? 

Chriftianity  alfo  teaches  us  not  to  prize  human 
eftimation  at  a  very  high  rate  ;  and  thereby  provides 
for  the  pra&ice  of  her  injunction,  to  love  from  the 
heart  thofe  who,  juftly  or  unjuftly,  may  have  attack¬ 
ed  our  reputation,  and  wounded  our  character. 

*  The  Hell,  fo  called,  be  it  obferved,  not  by  way  of  reproach, 
but  familiarity,  by  thofe  who  frequent  it.  , 
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She  commands  not  the  {hew,  but  the  reality  of 
meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  ;  and  by  thus  taking  away 
the  aliment  of  anger  and  the  fomenters  of  dilcord, 
{he  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
reftoration  of  good  temper  among  men,  when  it 
may  have  fuftained  a  temporary  interruption. 

It  is  another  capital  excellence  of  Chriltianity, 
that  {he  values  moral  attainments  at  a  far  higher 
rate  than  intellectual  acquifitions,  and  propofes  to 
conduct  her  followers  to  the  heights  of  virtue  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  mofi  of  the 
falfe  religious  fyitems  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
world,  have  propofed  to  reward  the  labour  of  their 
votary,  by  drawing  afide  the  veil  which  concealed 
from  the  vulgar  eye  their  hidden  myfteries,  and  by 
introducing  him  to  the  knowledge  of  their  deeper 
and  more  iacred  doctrines. 

This  is  eminently  the  cafe  in  the  Hindoo,  and  in 
the  Mahometan  Religion,  in  that  of  China,  and, 
for  the  mod  part,  in  the  various  modifications  of 
ancient  Paganifm.  In  fyftems  which  proceed  on 
this  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  can  never  make  any  great  proficiency.  There 
was  accordingly,  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
one  fyftem,  whatever  it  was,  for  the  learned,  and 
another  for  the  illiterate.  Many  of  the  philofophers 
fpoke  out,  and  profefled  to  keep  the  lower  orders  in 
ignorance  for  the  general  good  ;  plainly  fuggefting 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  was  to  be  confidered  as 
almofl  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  Ariltotle  himfelf 
countenanced  this  opinion.  An  oppofite  mode  of 
proceeding  naturally  belongs  to  Chriflianity,  which 
without  diitinCtion  profeffes  an  equal  regard  for  all 
human  beings,  and  which  was  characterized  by 
her  firfl  Promulgator  as  the  ineflenger  of  u  glad 
“  tidings  to  the  poor.” 

But  her  preference  of  moral  to  intellectual  excel, 
lence  is  not  to  be  praifed,  only  becaufe  it  is  conge- 
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nial  with  her  general  character,  and  fuitable  to  the 
ends  which  Ihe  profefles  to  have  in  view.  It  is  the 
pai  t  of  true  wifdom  to  endeavour  to  excel  there, 
where  we  may.  really  attain  to  excellence.  This 
conhderation  might  be  alone  fufficient  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  the  acquifition  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
knowledge — How  limited  is  the  range  of  the  great* 
eft  human  abilities !  how  fcanty  the  ftores  of  the 
richeft  human  knowledge!  Tbofewho  undeniably 
have  held  the  fir  ft  rank,  both  for  natural  and  ac¬ 
coutred  endowments,  inftead  of  thinking  their  pre¬ 
eminence  a  juft  ground  ot  felf-exaltation,  have 
commonly  been  the  moft  forward  to  confefs  that 
their  views  were  bounded  and  their  attainments  mo¬ 
derate.  Had  they  indeed  been  lefs  candid,  this  is 
a  difeovery  which  we  could  not  have  failed  to  make 
for  ourfelves.  Experience  daily  furnilhes  us  with 
examples  of  weaknefs,  and  fhort-ftghtednefs,  and 
error,  in  the  wifeft  and  the  moft  learned  of  men, 

w  hich  might  lerve  to  confound  the  pride  of  human 
wifdom.  "  1 .  ‘  '  1 

blot  fo  in  morals. — Made  at  nrft  in  the  likenefs 
of  God,  and  ftill  bearing  about  usfome  faint  traces 
of  our  high  original,  we  are  offered  by  our  bleffed 
Redeemer  the  means  of  purifying  ourfelves  from 
our  corruptions,  and  of  once  more  regaining  the 
image  of  our  Heavenly  Father*.  In  love,  the  com¬ 
pendious  expreffion  for  almoft  every  virtue,  in  for¬ 
titude  under  all  its  forms,  in  juftice,  in  humility, 
and  in  all  the  other  graces  of  the  Chriftiaa  charac¬ 
ter,  we  are  made  capable  of  attaining  to  heights  of 

*  were  we  but  faithful  in  the  ufe 

of  the  means  or  grace  which  we  enjoy  ;  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prompting  and  aiding  our 
diligent  endeavours,  would  infallibly  crown  our  la¬ 
bours  with  lucccls,  and  make  us  partakers  of  aDi~ 

?  Eph.  ii. 
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vine  nature.  The  writer  has  himfelf  known  fome 
who  have  been  inftances  of  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark.  To  the  memory  of  one,  (a)  now  no  more, 
may  he  be  permitted  to  offer  the  lad  tribute  of  re- 
fpeflful  friendfhip  ?  His  courfe,  fhort  but  labori¬ 
ous,  has  at  length  terminated  in  a  better  world  ; 
and  his  luminous  track  dill  fhines  in  the  fight,  and 
animates  the  efforts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
<c  marfhaFs  them  the  way”  to  Heavenly  glory. 
Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  any  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  or  of  the  fruits  of  human  exertion : 
but  let  not  thefe  be  prized  beyond  their  proper 
worth.  If  one  of  thofe  little  induftrious  reptiles, 
to  which  we  have  been  well  fent  for  a  leffon  of  dili¬ 
gence  and  rorefight,  were  to  pride  itfelf  upon  its 
ftrength,  becaufe  it  could  carry  off  a  larger  grain  of 
wheat  than  any  other  of  its  fellow-ants  ;  fhould  we 
not  laugh  at  the  vanity  which  coqld  be  highly  grati¬ 
fied  with  fuch  a  contemptible  pre-eminence  ?  And  is 
it  far  different  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  when  man, 
weak  fhort-fighted  man,  is  vain  of  furpafling  others 
in  knowledge,  in  which  at  bed  his  progrefs  mud  be 
fo  limited  ;  forgetting  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature 
and,  the  path  which  would  conduct  him  to  real  ex¬ 
cellence  ? 

The  unparalleled  value  of  the  precepts  of  Chridi- 
anity  ought  not  to  be  paffed  over  altogether  unno¬ 
ticed  in  this  place,  though  it  be  needlefs  to  dwell 
on  it ;  fince  it  has  been  often  judly  recognized  and 
afferted,  and  has  in  fome  points  been  ably  illudrated 
and  powerfully  enforced  by  the  maderly  pen  of  a 
late  writer.  It  is  by  no  means  however  the  defign 
of  this  little  work  to  attempt  to  trace  the  various 
excellences  of  Chridianity  ;  but  it  may  not  have 
been  improper  to  point  out  a  few  particulars,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  invedigation,  have  naturally  fallen 

[a)  The  Rev.  Matthew  Babin^ton,  of  Temple  Rothley,  in 
Leicefterfhire,  who  died  lately  at  Liifoon. 
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under  our  notice,  and  hitherto  perhaps  may  fcarcely 
harve  been  enough  regarded.  -  Every  fuch  inftance, 
it  ihould  always  be  remembered,  is  a  frefh  proof  of 
Chriftianity  being  a  revelation  from  God. 

It  is  (till  iefs,  however,  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Divine  origin  of  our 
.Ho!/  Religion,  Ihistafk  has  often  been  executed 
oy  ahler  advocates.  In  particular,  every  Chrif- 
lian,  with  whatever  referves  his  commendations 
mult  be  qualified,  (hould  be  forward  to  confefs  his 
obligations  on  this  head  to  the  author  before  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  whofe  uncommon  acutenefs  has  enabled 
h.m,  in  a  field  a i ready  fo  much  trodden,  to  difcover 
aiguments  which  had  eluded  the  obfervation  of  all 
by  whom  he  was  preceded,  and  whofe  unequalled 
perfpicuity  puts  his  reader  in  complete  pcffclTion  of 
the  fruits  of  his  fagacity.  Anxious,  however,  in 
my  little  meafure,  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
this  great  caufe,  may  it  be  permitted  me  to  flare  one 
argument,  which  impreifes  my  mind  with  particular 
force.  This  is,  the  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  the  confirmation  thereby  afforded  of  its 
truth  the  proof  from  prophecy— from  miracles--- 
from  the  character  of  Chrift — from  that  of  his  Apof- 
tles— from  the  nature  of  the  doftrines  of  Chriftiani- 


ty— from  the  nature  and  excellence  of  her  practical 
precepts--- from  the  accordance  we  have  lately  point¬ 
ed  out  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  fyftem 
of  Chriflianitv,  whether  confidered  each  in  itfelf  or 
in  t heir  mutual  relation  to  each  other — from  other 
fpecies  of  internal  evidence,  afforded  in  the  more 
abundance  in  proportion  as  the  facred  records  have 
been  ferutinized  with  greater  care— from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-temporary  or  nearly  co-temporary  wri- 
ters— -from  the  impofli bility  of  accounting  on  any 
other  funpofiticn,  than  that  cf  the  truth  of  Chriiti* 
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anity,  for  its  promulgation  and  early  prevalence  : 
thefe  and  other  lines  of  argument  have  all  been 
brought  forward,  and  ably  urged  by  different  wri¬ 
ters,  in  proportion  as  they  have  (truck  the  minds  of 
different  obfervers  more  or'lefs  forcibly.  Now, 
granting  that  fome  obfcure  and  illiterate  men,  refi- 
ding  in  a  didant  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
had  plotted  to  impofe  a  forgery  upon  the  world  ; 
though  fome  foundation  for  the  impofture  might, 
and  indeed  muft,  have  been  attempted  to  be  laid  ;  it 
feems,  at  leaft  to  my  underftanding,  morally  impof- 
fible  that  fo  many  different  fpecies  of  proofs ,  and  all 
fo  (trong,  lhould  have  lent  their  concurrent  aid,  and 
have  united  their  joint  force  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  falfehood.  It  may  affift  the  reader  in  eflimating 
the  value  of  this  argument,  to  confider  upon  how 
different  a  footing,  in  this  refped,  has  reded  every 
other  religious  fyftem,  without  exception,  which  was 
ever  propofed  to  the  world  ;  and,  indeed,  every 
other  hidorical  fad,  of  which  the  truth  has  been  at 
all  conteded. 


Brief  Inquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Chriftianity  in 
thls  Country ,  with  fome  of  the  Caufes  which  have  led 
to  its  critical  Circumftances.  Its  Importance  to  us  as 
apolitical community,  and practical  Hints  for  which 
the  foregoing  Confiderations  give  occafion • 


.  A  1  may  not  be  altogether  Improper  to  re¬ 
mind  the  reader,  that  hitherto  our  difcufiion  has 
been  concerning  the  prevailing  Religious  opinions 
merely  of  profcjfed  Chriftians  :  no  longer  confining 
ourfelves  to  perfons  of  this  defcription,  let  us  now 
extend  our  inquiry,  and  briefly  inveftigate  th q  gene* 
ral  (fate  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country. 

"1  he  tendency  of  religion  in  general  to  promote 
the  temporal  well-being  of  political  communities,  is 
a  fact  which  depends  on  fuch  obvious  and  undenia¬ 
ble  principles,  and  which  is  fo  forcibly  inculcated 
by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  that  there  can  be  no  ne- 
ceflity  for  entering  into  a  formal  proof  of  its  truth. 
It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  not  merely  by 
Schoolmen  and  Divines,  but  by  the  mod:  celebra¬ 
ted  philofophers,  and  moralifts,  and  politicians  of 
every  age. 

I  he  peculiar  excellence  in  this  refpect  alfo  of 
Chriftianity  confidered  independently  of  its  truth  or 
falfehood,  has  been  recognized  by  many  writers, 
who,  to  fay  the  leaft,  were  not  difpofed  to  exagge¬ 
rate  its  merits.  Either  or  both  of  thefe  propofiti- 
ons  being  admitted,  the  Rate  of  Religion  in  a  coun- 
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try  at  any  given  period,  not  to  mention  its  connecti¬ 
on  with  the  eternal  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  im¬ 
mediately  becomes  a  queltion  of  great  political  im¬ 
portance  :  and  in  particular  it  mult  be  material  to 
afcertain  whether  Religion  be  in  an  advancing  or  in 
a  declining  Rate  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  any  practicable  means  for  preventing 
at  leafl  its  farther  declenfion. 

If  the  reprefentations  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  of  the  (late  of  Chriftianity  among  the  bulk 
of  profeffed  Chriftians,  be  not  Very  erroneous  ;  they 
may  well  excite  ferious  apprehenfion  in  the  mind  of 
every  reader,  when  confidered  merely  in  a  political 
view.  And  this  apprehenfion  would  be  increafed, 
if  there  fhould  appear  reafon  to  believe  that,  for 
fome  time  paft,  Religion  has  been  on  the  decline 
amongft  us,  and  that  it  continues  to  decline  at  the 
prefent  moment. 

When  it  is  propofed,  however,  to  inquire  into 
the  actual  flate  of  Religion  in  any  country,  and  in 
particular  to  compare  that  hate  with  its  condition  at 
any  former  period  ;  there  is  one  preliminary  obfer- 
vation  to  be  made,  if  we  would  not  be  liable  to  grofs 
error.  There  exifts,  eflablifhed  by  tacit  confent, 
in  every  country,  what  may  be  called  a  general 
ftandard  or  tone  of  mora!s,  varying  in  the  fame  com¬ 
munity  at  different  peiiods,  and  different  at  the  fame 
period  in  different  ranks  and  fituations  in  fociety. 
Whoever  falls  below  this  ftandard,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  whoever  alfo  rifes  above  it,  offending 
againft  this  general  rule,  fuffers  proportionably  in 
the  general  eftimation.  ihusa  regard  for  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  is  common¬ 
ly  the  grand  governing  principle  among  men,  be¬ 
comes  to  a  certain  degree,  though  no  farther,  an 
incitement  to  morality  and  virtue.  It  follows  of 
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courfe,  that  where  the  practice  does  no  more  than 
come  up  to  the  required  level,  it  will  be  no  more  fuffi- 
cicnt  evidence  of  the  exigence,  much  lefs  will  it  fur- 
nilh  anv  juft  meafure  of  the  force,  of  a  real  internal 
principle  of  Religion.  Chriftians,  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics,  perfons  of  ten  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  paflions  and  opinions,  being  members 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  fame  community,  and  all 
confcious  that  they  will  be  examined  by  this  fame 
ftandard,  will  regulate  their  conduft  accordingly, 
and,  with  no  great  difference,  will  all  adjuft  therp- 
felves  to  the  required  meafure. 

*  It  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  caufes  which 
tend  to  raCife  or  to  deprefs  this  ftandard,  commonly 
produce  their  effefts  by  flow  and  almoft  infenfible 
degrees  ;  and  that  it  often  continues  for  fome  time 
nearly  the  fame,  when  the  circumftances,  by  which 
it  was  fixed,  have  materially  altered. 

It  is  a  truth  which  will  hardly  be  contefted,  that 
Chriftianity,  whenever  it  has  at  all  prevailed,  has 
railed  the  general  ftandard  of  morals  to  a  height  be¬ 
fore  unknown.  Some  a&ions,  which  among  the 
ancients  were  fcarcely  held  to  be  blemifhes  in  the 
mod  excellent  charafters,  have  been  juftly  confi- 
dered  by  the  laws  of  every  Chriftian  community,  as 
meriting  the  fevereft  punilhments.  In  other  inftan- 
ces,  virtues  formerly  rare  have  become  common  ; 
and  in  particular  a  merciful  and  courteous  temper 
has  foftened  the  rugged  manners,  and  humanized 
the  brutal  ferocity  prevalent  among  the  mod  polic¬ 
ed  nations  of  the  heathen  world.  But  from  what 
lias  been  recently  obferved  it  is  manifeft,  that,  fo  far 
as  external  appearances  are  concerned,  thefe  effeifts, 
when  once  produced  by  Chriftianity,  are  produced 
alike  in  thofe  who  deny  and  in  thofe  who  admit  her 
divine  original ;  I  had  almoft  faid  in  thofe  who.  re¬ 
ject  and  thofe  who  cordially  embrace  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Gofpel :  and  thefe  effeds  might  and  proba¬ 
bly  would  remain  for  a  while,  without  any  great 
apparent  alteration,  however  her  fpirit  might  lari- 
guifli,  or  even  her  authority  decline.  The  form  of 
the  temple,  as  was  once  beautifully  remarked,  may 
continue,  when  the  dii  tutelares  have  left  it.  When 
we  are  inquiring  therefore  into  the  real  ftate  of 
Chriftianity  at  any  period  ;  if  we  would  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  this  important  inveftigation,  it  becomes  us 
to  be  fo  much  the  more  careful  not  to  take  up  with 
fuperficial  appearances. 

it  may  perhaps  help  us  to  afcertain  the  advancing 
or  declining  ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  Great-Britain  at 
the  prefent  moment ;  and  ftill  more  to  difcover 
fome  of  the  caufes  by  which  that  ftate  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  to  employ  a  little  time  in  confidering  what 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  its  actual  fitua- 
tion  ;  what  advantages  or  disadvantages  fuch  a  reli¬ 
gion  might  be  expeded  to  derive,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  has  been  placed  among  us,  and 
from  thofe  in  which  it  ftill  continues. 

Experience  warrants,  and  reafon  juftifies  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  affertion,  that  Perfecution  generally  lends 
to  quicken  the  vigour  and  extend  the  preva.enceof 
the  opinions  which  fhe  wouid  eradicate.  For  the 
peace  of  mankind,  it  has  grown  at  length  almoft  in¬ 
to  an  axiom,  that  “  her  devilith  engine  back  recoils 
“  upon  herfelf.”  Chriftianity  efpeciaily  has  always 
thriven  under  perfecution.  At  iuch  a  feafon  lhe 
has  no  luke  warm  profeflbrs ;  no  adherents  concern¬ 
ing  whom  it  is  doubtlui  to  what  party  they  belong. 
T  he  Chriftian  is  then  reminded  at  every  turn 
that  his  Matter's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
When  all  on  earth  wears  a  biack  and  threatening  af- 
ped,  he  looks  up  to  heaven  for  confolation  ;  lie 
learns  pradically  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  pilgrim 
and  ftranger.  lie  then  cleaves  to  fundamentals. 
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and  examines  well  his  foundation,  as  at  the  hour  of 
death.  When  religion  is  in  a  ftate  of  external  qui¬ 
et  and  projperity,  the  contrary  of  all  this  naturally 
takes  place.  The  foldiers  of  the  church  militant 
then  forget  that  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  warfare.  Their 
ardour  flackens,  their  zeal  languifhes.  Like  a  co¬ 
lony  long  lettled  in  a  ftrange  country  *,  they  are 
gradually  aflimiiated  in  features,  and  demeanour, 
and  language,  to  the  native  inhabitants,  till  at 
length  almolt  every  veftige  of  peculiarity  dies  away. 

If,  in  general,  perfecution  and  profperity  be  pro¬ 
ductive  refpeclively  of  thefe  oppofite  effe&s  ;  this 
circumftance  alone  might  teach  us  what  expectati¬ 
ons  to  form  concerning  the  ftate  of  Chriftianity  in 
this  country,  where  fhe  has  long  been  embodied  in 
an  eftablifhment,  which  is  intimately  blended,  and 
is  generally  and  juftly  believed  to  have  a  common 
intereft  with  our  civil  inftitutions  ;  which  is  liberal¬ 
ly,  though  by  no  means  too  liberally,  endowed,  and, 
not  more  favoured  in  wealth  than  dignity,  has  been 
allowed  “  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and 
“  parliaments  an  eftablifhment — the  offices  in 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  ami  thefe,  not  like 
the  priefthood  of  the  Jews,  filled  up  from  a  particular 
race,  or,  like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  held  by  a  fepa- 
rate  caft  in  entailed  fucceffion  ;  but  fupplied  from 
every  clafs,  and  branching  by  its  widely  extended 
ramifications  into  almoff  every  individual  family  in 
the  community  :  an  eftablifhment — of  which  the 
minifters  are  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
debarred  from  forming  matrimonial  ties,  but  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  unite  themfelves,  and  multiply  their  hold¬ 
ings  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  community  by  the 
dole  bonds  of  family  conneftion  ;  not  like  fome  of 
the  feverer  of  the  religious  orders,  immured  in  col- 

*  The  author  muft  acknowledge  himfelf  indebted  to  Dr. 

O 

Owen  for  this  illullratiori. 
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leges  and  monafteries,  but,  both  by  law  and  cuftom, 
permitted  to  mix  without  reftraint  in  all  the  inter- 
courfes  of  fociety. 

Such  being  the  circumftances  of  the  pallors  of 
the  church,  let  the  community  in  general  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  for  fome  time  in  a  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  ftate  of  commercial  profperity  ;  let  it  alfo 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  making  no  unequal  pro- 
grefs  in  all  thofe  arts,  and  fciences,  and  literary  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  have  ever  been  the  growth  of  a 
polifhed  age,  and  are  the  fure  marks  of  a  highly 
finiihed  condition  of  fociety.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  on  vital 
religion,  both  in  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  by  fuch 
a  ftate  of  external  profperity  as  has  been  affigned 
to  them  refpe&ively.  And  thefe  effects  would  be 
infallibly  furthered,  where  the  country  in  quef- 
tion  fhould  enjoy  a  free  conftitution  of  government. 
We  formerly  had  occafion  to  quote  the  remark  of 
an  accurate  obferver  of  the  ftage  of  human  life,  that 
a  much  loofer  fyftem  of  morals  commonly  prevails 
in  the  higher,  than  in  the  middling  and  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  fociety.  Now,  in  every  country,  of  which 
the  middling  claffes  are  daily  growing  in  wealth 
and  conlequence,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  fpeculations  ;  and,  moft  of  all,  in  a  country 
having  fuch  a  conftitution  as  our  own,  where  the 
acquisition  of  riches  is  the  pofleffion  alfo  of  rank 
and  power  ;  with  the  comforts  and  refinements,  the 
vices  alfo  of  the  higher  orders  are  continually 
defending,  and  a  milchievous  uniformity  of  fenti- 
ments,  and  manners,  and  morals,  gradually  diffufes 
itfelf  throughout  the  whole  community.  The 
multiplication  of  great  cities  alfo,  and  above  all, 
the  habit,  ever  increafing  with  the  increafing 
wealth  of  the  country,  of  frequenting  a  fplendid 
and  luxurious  metropolis,  would  powerfully  tend 
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to  accelerate  the  difcontinuance  of  the  religious 
habits  of  a  purer  age,  and  to  accompliCh  the  fubdi- 
tution  of  a  more  relaxed  morality.  And  it  muft 
even  be  confefled,  that  the  commercial  fpirit,  much 
as  we  are  indebted  to  it,  is  not  naturally  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  principle  in  a 
vigorous  and  lively  (late. 

In  times  like  thefe,  therefore,  the  drift  precepts 
and  feif-denying  habits  of  Chridianity  naturally 
*flide  into  dilufe ;  and  even  among  the  better  fort 
of:  Chriftians,  are  likely  to  be  foftened,  fo  far  at 
lead  as  to  be  rendered  lefs  abhorrent  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition  to  relaxation  and  indulgence.  In 
fuch  profperous  circumdances,  men,  in  truth,  are 
apt  to  think  very  little  about  religion.  Chridianity, 
therefore,  feldom  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
bulk  of  nominal  Chridians,  and  being  fcarcely  at 
all  the  objeft  of  their  dudy,  we  fhouid  expeft,  of 
courfe,  to  find  them  extremely  unacquainted  with 
its  tenets.  Thofe  doctrines  and  principles,  indeed, 
which  it  contains  in  common  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  which  are  fanctioned  by  the  general  ftari- 
dard  of  morals  formerly  defcribed,  being  brought 
into  continual  notice  and  mention  by  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  might  continue  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  But  whatever  die  contains  peculiar  to  her- 
felt,  and  which  fhouid  not  be  habitually  brought 
into  recollection  by  the  incidents  of  every  day, 
might  be  expected  to  be  lefs  and  lefs  thought  of, 
till  at  length  it  fhouid  be  alrnod  wholly  forgotten. 
Still  more  might  this  be  naturally  expefted  to  be¬ 
come  the  cafe,  if  the  peculiarities  in  quedion  fhouid 
be,  from  their  very  nature,  at  war  with  pride,  and 
luxury,  and  worldly  mindednefs,  the  too  general 
concomitants  of  rapidly  increafing  wealth  :  and  this 
would  particularly  happen  among  the  laity  ;  if  the 
circumdance  of  jheir  having  been  at  any  time 
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abufed  to  purpofes  of  hypocrify  or  fanatacifin,  fhould 
have  prompted  even  fome  of  the  better  difpofed  of 
the  clergy,  perhaps  from  well  intentioned,  though 
erroneous  motives,  to  bring  them  forward  lefs  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  difcourfes  on  Religion. 

When  fo  many  fhould  thus  have  been  flraying 
out  of  the  right  path,  fome  bold  reformer  might, 
from  time  to  time,  be  likely  to  arife,  who  fhould 
not  unjuflly  charge  them  with  their  deviation  ; 
but,  though  right  perhaps  in  the  main,  yet  devi¬ 
ating  himlelf  alfo  in  an  oppofite  direction,  and  cre¬ 
ating  difguft  by  his  violence  or  vulgarity,  or  abfur- 
dities,  he  might  fail,  except  in  a  few  inflances,  to 
produce  the  effedt  of  recalling  them  from  their 
wanderings. 

Still,  however,  the  divine  original  of  chriflianity 
would  not  be  profeffedly  difavowed  ;  partly  from  a 
real,  and  more  commonly  from  a  political  deference 
for  the  eftablifhed  faith,  but  moft  of  all,  from  the 
bulk  of  mankind  being  not  yet  prepared,  as  it  were, 
to  throw  away  the  fcabbard,  and  to  venture  their 
eternal  happinefs  on  the  iffue  of  its  falfehood.  Some 
bolder  fpirits,  indeed,  might  be  expedted  to  defpife 
the  cautious  moderation  of  thefe  timid  reafoners, 
and  to  pronounce  decifively,  that  the  Bible  was  a 
forgery:  while  the  generality,  profeifing  to  believe 
it  genuine,  fhould,  lefs  confidently,  be  fatisfied 
with  remaining  ignorant  of  its  contents  ;  and  when 
preffed,  fhould  difcover  themfelves  by  no  means  to 
believe  many  of  the  moft  important  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

When,  by  the  operation  of  caufes  like  thefe,  any 
country  has  at  length  grown  into  the  condition 
which  has  been  here  dated  ;  it  is  but  too  obvious, 
that,  in  the  bulk  of  the  community,  Religion,  al¬ 
ready  funk  very  low,  mud  be  hadening  fad  to  her 
entire  diffolution.  Caufes,  energetic  and  adtive 
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like  thefe,  though  accidental  hindrances  may  occa¬ 
sionally  thwart  their  operation,  will  not  at  once  be¬ 
come  fluggifh  and  unproductive.  Their  effed  is 
Sure  ;  and  the  time  is  fait  approaching,  when  chrif- 
tianity  will  be  almolt  as  openly  diiavowed  in  the 
language,  as  in  fad  it  is  already  fuppofed  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  conduct  of  men  ;  when  infi* 
delity  will  be  held  to  be  the  neceffary  appendage  of 
a  man  of  fafhion,  and  to  believe  will  be  deemed  the 
indication  of  a  feeble  mind  and  a  contracted  under- 
fianding. 

Something  like  what  have  been  here  premifed  are 
the  conjectures  which  we  fhould  naturally  be  led  to 
form  concerning  the  Rate  of  chriftianity  in  this 
country,  and  its  probable  iffue,  from  confidering 
her  own  nature,  and  the  peculiar  circumltances  in 
which  the  has  been  placed.  That  her  real  condition 
differs  not  much  from  the  refult  of  this  reafoning 
from  probability  muff,  with  whatever  regret,  be 
confeffed  by  all  who  take  a  careful  and  impartial 
lurvey  of  the  aCtual  fituation  of  things  among  us. 
But  our  hypothetical  delineation,  if  juft,  will 
have  approved  itfelf  to  the  reader’s  conviction,  as 
we  have  gone  along,  by  fuggefting  its  arche-types  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  be  fpared  the  painful  and  in¬ 
vidious  talk  of  pointing  out,  in  detail,  the  feverai 
particulars  wherein  our  ftatements  are  juftified  by 
faCts.  Every  where  we  may  actually  trace  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  increafing  wealth  and  luxury,  in  banifhing 
one  by  one  the  habits,  and  new-modelling  the 
phrafeology,  of  Under  times  ;  and  in  diffufing 
throughout  the  middle  ranks  thofe  relaxed  morals 
and  diflipated  manners,  which  were  formerly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety.  We  meet, 
indeed,  with  more  refinement,  and  more  generally 
with  thofe  amiable  courtefies  which  are  its  proper 
fruits  :  thofe  vices  alio  have  become  iefs  frequent, 
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which  naturally  infefl  the  darknefs  of  a  ruder  and 
lefs  polifhed  age,  and  which  recede  on  the  approach 
of  light  and  civilization  : 

Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius,  &  grave  virus 
Munditias  pepulerc  : 

s 

% 

But  with  thefe  groiTheffes,  Religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  alfo  declined  ;  God  is  forgotten  ;  his 
providence  is  exploded  ;  his  hand  is  lifted  up,  but 
we  fee  it  not  ;  he  multiplies  our  comforts,  but  we 
are  not  grateful ;  he  vifits  us  with  chaflifements, 
but  we  are  not  contrite.  The  portion  of  the  week 
fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  Religion  we  give  up, 
without  reluftance,  to  vanity  and  diflipation.  And 
it  is  much  if,  on  the  periodical  return  of  a  day  of 
national  humiliation,  having  availed  ourfelves  of  the 
certainty  of  an  interval  from  public  bufinefs  to 
fecure  a  meeting  for  convivial  purpofes  \  we  do  not 
mfult  the  Majefty  of  Heaven  by  feafting  and  job 
lity,  and  thus  deliberately  difclaim  our  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  folemn  fervices  of  this  feafon  of  peni¬ 
tence  and  recollection*. 

The  author  here  alludes  to  what  happened  within  his  own 
knowledge  ;  and  he  has  been  allured  by  others,  on  whole  tefti- 
xnony  he  can  rely,  of  feveral  fimilar  inftanqes.  But  to  prevent 
mifconflru6tion  as  to  the  incident  which  mainly  gives  rife  to  the 
remark,  he  thinks  it  neeelTary  to  declare,  that  the  account,  which 
appeared  in  fome  of  the  news-papers,  of  an  entertainment  having 
been  given  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Fall  Day,  is  untrue  ;  and  he  is 
glad  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  mention  of  this  fubjea  af¬ 
fords  him,  of  contradi&ing  a  llatement  which  he  can  politively 

a^rr?  /r°  \aVC  ^eCn  is  one  the  man7  inllances 

which  fhould  enforce  on  the  readers  of  news-papers,  the  duty 

of  not  halhly  giving  credit  to  reports  to  the  difadvantage  of  any 

man,  of  any  party.  A  perfon  in  a  public  Ihtion  mull  often  ac- 

qmefee  under  the  grofTell  calumnies  ;  unlels  he  will  undertake  the 

Taia  aad  encile^  talk  of  contradi&ing  all  the  falfehoods  which 

34 
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But  when  there  is  not  this  open  and  fhamelefe 
difavowai  of  Religion,  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found.  Improving  in  almoft  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  we  have  become  lefs  and  lefs  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Chriftianity.  The  preceding  chap¬ 
ters  have  pointed  out,  among  thole  who  believe 
themfelves  to  be  orthodox  Chriftians,  a  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  Religion  they  profefs,  an  utter 
forgetfulnefs  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by  which  it 
is  chara&erifed,  a  difpofition  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
fyftem  of  ethics,  and,  what  might  feem  an  incon- 
fiftency,  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  inadequate  idea  of 
the  nature  and  ftriflnefs  of  its  practical  principles. 
This  declenfion  of  Chrifhianity  into  a  mere  fyftem 
of  ethics,  may  partly  be  accounted  for,  as  has  been 
lately  fuggefted  ;  by  confidering  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  what  Chriftianity  is,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  fhe  has  been  placed  in  this  country. 
But  it  has  alfo  been  confiderably  promoted  by 
one  peculiar  caufe,  on  which,  for  many  reafons, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  dwrell  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Chriftianity  in  its  beft  days  (for  the  credit  of  our 
reprefentations  let  this  be  remembered,  by  thofe 
who  object  to  our  ftatement  as  auftere  and  con¬ 
tracted)  was  fuch  as  it  has  been  delineated  in  the 
prefent  wrork.  This  was  the  Religion  of  the  moft 
eminent  reformers,  of  thofe  bright  ornaments  of 
our  country  w^ho  fuffered  martyrdom  under  queen 
Mary  ;  of  their  fucceffors  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  ; 
in  fhort  of  all  the  pillars  of  our  proteftant  church  ; 


prejudice  may  conceive,  and  malignity  propagate  againft  him. — - 
The  writer  may  perhaps  exprefs  himfelf  with  the  more  feeling 
on  this  fubjedt  ;  becaufc  he  has  often  been,  and,  indeed,  at  thi* 
very  moment  is,  in  the  circumftances  which  he  has  Hated. 
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of  many  of  its  higheft  dignitaries  ;  of  Davenant, 
of  Hall,  of  Reynolds,  of  Beveridge,  of  Hooker, 
of  Andrews,  of  Smith,  of  Leighton,  of  Ufher,  of 
Hopkins,  of  Baxter*,  and  of  many  others  of  fcarcely 
inferior  note.  In  their  pages  the  peculiar  doclrines 
of  Chriftianity  were  every  where  vifible,  and  on 
the  deep  and  folid  bafis  of  thefe  doctrinal  truths 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fuperftrufture 
of  morals  proportionably  broad  and  exalted.  Of 
this  fadfc  their  writings  ftill  extant  are  a  decifive 
proof :  and  they  who  may  want  leifure,  or  oppor- 
portunity,  or  inclination,  for  the  perufal  of  thefe 
valuable  records,  may  fatisfy  themfelves  of  the 
truth  of  the  affertion,  that,  fuch  as  we  have  Rated 
it,  was  the  Chriftianity  of  thofe  times,  by  confult- 
ing  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  or  even  by  care¬ 
fully  examining  our  excellent  Liturgy.  But  from 
that  tendency  to  deterioration  lately  noticed,  thefe 
great  fundamental  truths  began  to  be  fomewhat  lefs 
prominent  in  the  compofitions  of  many  of  the 
leading  divines  before  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
During  that  period,  however,  the  peculiar  do&rines 
of  Chriftianity  were  grievoufly  abufed  by  many  of 
the  fectaries,  who  were  foremoft  in  the  commotions 


*  I  mud  beg  leave  to  clafs  among  the  brighteft  ornaments  of 
the  church  of  England,  this  great  man,  who  with  his  brethren 
was  fo  fhamefully  eje&ed  from  the  church  in  1  666,  in  violation 
of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  clear  principles  of  juftiee. 
With  his  controverfial  pieces  I  am  liitle  acquainted  :  but  his 
practical  writings,  in  four  mady  folios,  are  a  treafury  of  Chrif- 
tian  wifdom  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mod  valuable  fervice  to  man¬ 
kind  to  revife  them,  and  perhaps  to  abridge  them,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  more  fuited  to  the  tade  of  modern  readers.  This  has 
been  already  done  in  the  cafe  of  his  Dying  Thoughts,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  piece,  and  of  his  Saint’s  Red.  His  Life  alfo,  written 
by  himfelf,  and  in  a  feparate  volume,  contains  much  ufcful  mat¬ 
ter,  and  many  valuable  particular's  of  the  hidory  of  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  Cromwell,  &c»  &c. 
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of  thofe  unhappy  days ;  who,  while  they  talked 
copioufly  of  the  free  grace  of  Chrift,  and  the  ope- 
rations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  by  their  lives  an 
open  fcandal  to  the  name  of  Chriftian*. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  the  divines 
°f  the  eftablilhed  church  (whether  it  arofe  from  the 
obicurity  of  their  own  view's,  or  from  a  itrong  im- 
preffion  of  former  abufes,  and  of  the  evils  which  had 
refuited  from  them)  began  to  run  into  a  different 
error.  They  profeffed  to  make  it  their  chief  objeft 
to  inculcate  the  moral  and  praOical  precepts  of 
Chriftianity,  which  they  conceived  to  have  been  be* 

*  Let  me  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  cenfure  all  the  fe£a- 
ries  without  difcrimination.  Many  of  them,  and  fome  who  by 
the  unhappy  circumftanc.s  of  the  times  became  objefts  of 
notice  in  a  political  view,  were  men  of  great  erudition,  deep 
views  of  religion,  and  unqueftionable  piety  ;  and  though  the 
writings  of  the  puritans  are  prolix,  and  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  their  age,  rendered  rather  perplexed  than  clear  by  multiplied 
divisions  and  fubdiviiions  ;  yet  they  are  a  mine  of  wealth,  in 
which  any  one  who  will  fubmit  to  fome  degree  of  labour  will 
find  himfelf  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.  In  particular,  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Flavell,  well  de- 
ferve  this  ch  a  rafter  ;  of  the  firft  mentioned  author,  there  are 
two  pieces  which  I  would  efpecially  recommend  to  the  reader’s 
perufal,  one  on  Heavenly  Mindednefs,  abridged  by  Dr.  Mayo  : 
the  other,  on  the  Mortification  of  Sin  in  Believers.  While  I 
have  been  fpeaking  in  terms  of  fuch  high,  and,  I  truft,  fueh  juft 
eulogium  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
this  may  not  he  an  improper  place  to  exprefs  the  high  obliga¬ 
tions  which  we  owe  to  the  Diflenters,  for  many  excellent  publi¬ 
cations.  Of  this  number  are  Dr.  Evans’s  Sermons  on  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  Temper  ;  and  that  mod  ufeful  hook,  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  by  Dr.  Doddridge  ;  alfo,  his  Life, 
by  Oiton,  and  Letters j  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  one  on 
Regeneration,  the  other  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Chrift  ; 
May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
recommending  two  volumes,  publiftied  feparately,  of  Sermons, 

by  ¥ he  late  Dr.  Witherfpoon,  prefident  of  the  College  of  New- 
Jerfey. 
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fore  too  much  negleCted ;  but  without  fufficiently 
maintaining,  often  even  without  juffcly  laying  the 
grand  foundation,  of  a  Tinner’s  acceptance  with 
God  ;  or  pointing  out  how  the  practical  precepts 
of  Chriftianity  grow  out  of  her  peculiar  do&rines, 
and  are  infeparabiy  connected  with  them  ( a J.  By 
this  fatal  error,  the  very  genius  and  effential  nature 
of  Chriftianity  imperceptibly  underwent  a  change. 
She  no  longer  retained  her  peculiar  chara&ers,  or 
produced  that  appropriate  frame  of  fpirit  by  which 
her  followers  had  been  characterized.  Facilis  de- 
fcenfus.  The  example  thus  fet  was  followed  during 
the  prefent  century,  and  its  effect  was  aided  by  vari¬ 
ous  caufes  already  pointed  out.  In  addition  to 
thefe,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  as  a  caufe  of 
powerful  operation  ;  that  for  the  iaft  fifty  years  the 
prefs  has  teemed  with  moral  eftays,  many  of  them 
publifhed  periodically,  and  mod  extenfively  circu¬ 
lated  ;  which,  being  confidered  either  as  works  of 
mere  entertainment,  or,  in  which  at  leaft  entertain¬ 
ment  was  to  be  blended  with  inftruCtion,  rather 
than  as  religious  pieces,  were  kept  free  from  what- 
ever  might  give  them  the  air  of  fermons,  or  caufe 
them  to  wear  an  appearance  of  ferioufnefs,  incon- 
fiftentwith  the  idea  of  relaxation.  Butin  this  way 
the  fatal  habit,  of  confidering  Chriftian  morals  as 
diftinCf  from  Chriftian  do&rines,  infenfibly  gained 
ftrength.  Thus  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chrifti¬ 
anity  went  more  and  more  out  of  fight  ;  and,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expe&ed,  the  moral  fyf- 
tem  itfelf  alfo  began  to  wither  and  decay,  being 
robbed  of  that  which  fhould  have  fupplied  it  with 
life  and  nutriment.  At  length,  in  our  own  days, 
thefe  peculiar  doftrines  have  almoft  altogether  va* 
nifhed  from  the  view.  Even  in  many  fermons,  as 

( a )  Tide  Section  vi.  of  the  ivth  Chapter,  where  we  have  ex- 
'prefsiy  and  fully  treated  of  this  moft  important  truth. 
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we  have  formerly  noticed,  fcarcely  any  traces  of 
them  are  to  be  found. 

I 

But  the  degree  of  negleft:  into  which  they  are 
really  fallen,  may  perhaps  be  rendered  (till  more 
rnanifeft  by  appealing  to  another  criterion.  There 
is  a  certain  clafs  of  publications,  of  which  it  is  the 
objeft  to  give  us  exad  delineations  of  fife  and  man¬ 
ners  :  and  when  thefe  are  written  by  authors  of 
accurate  obiervation  and  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ;  (and  many  fuch  there  have  been  in  our 
times)  they  furnifh  a  more  faithful  pi£lure,  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind.  It  muft  be  ob¬ 
vious  that  novels  are  here  alluded  to.  A /careful 
perulal  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  pieces  would 
lurnifh  a  ffrong  confirmation  of  the  apprehenfion 
fuggefled  from  other  confiderations,  concerning 
the  very  low  fiate  of  Religion  in  this  country  ;  but 
they  would  (till  more  ftrikingly  illuftrate  the  truth  of 
trie  remark,  that  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Chrif- 
tianity  are  almoft  vanifhed  from  the  view.  In  a 
fermon,  although  throughout  the  whole  of  it  there 
may  have  been  no  traces  of  thefe  peculiarities, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  the  preacher  clofes  with 
an  ordinary  form  ;  which,  if  one  were  to  affert  that 
they  were  abfolutely  omitted,  would  immediately 
be  alledged  in  contradiction  of  the  affertion,  and 
may  juft  ferve  to  protect  them  from  falling  into  en¬ 
tire  oblivion.  But  in  novels,  the  writer  is  not  fo 
tied  down.  In  thefe,  people  of  Religion,  and  cler¬ 
gymen  too,  are  placed  in  all  poftible  (ituations,  and 
the  fentiments  and  language  deemed  fuitable  to  the 
occafion  are  affigned  to  them.  They  are  introduc¬ 
ed  inftructing,  reproving,  counfelling,  comforting. 
It  is  often  the  author’s  intention  to  reprefent  them 
in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  and  accordingly  he 
makes  them  as  well  informed  and  as  good  Chrifhans 
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as  he  knows  how.  They  are  painted  amiable,  be-  |  ( 

nevolent,  and  forgiving  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  jj 

fay,  that  if  all  the  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity  had  j:| 

never  exilted,  or  had  been  proved  to  be  falie,  the 
circumltance  would  fcarely  create  the  neceffity  of 
altering  a  fingle  fyllable  in  any  of  the  mod  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  thefe  performances,  it  is  linking  to  obferve 
the  difference  which  there  is  in  this  refpeft  in  fimilar 
works  of  Mahometan  authors,  wherein  the  charac¬ 
ters,  which  they  mean  to  reprefent  in  a  favourable 
light,  are  drawn  vaflly  more  obfervant  of  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  their  religion  ( a ). 

But  to  make  make  an  end  of  this  difcuffion,  con¬ 
cerning  the  degree  in  which  the  peculiarities  ot 
Chrillianity  have  fallen  into  negleft,  and  concern- 
ing  one  of  the  principal  of  the  caufes  which  have 
produced  it  :  if  this  be  the  date  of  things  even  in  ;fl 

the  cafe  of  fermons,  and  of  the  compofitions  of 
thofe,  whofe  fphere  of  information  mult  be  fuppo- 
fed  larger  than  that  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  it  I 

muff  excite  lefs  wonder,  that  in  the  world  in  gene¬ 
ral  though  Chriftianity  be  not  formally  denied,  peo-  | 

pie  know  little  about  it ;  and  that  in  fa£t  you  find, 
when  you  come  to  converfe  with  them,  that,  admit-  J 

ting  in  terms  the  Divine  Revelation  of  Scripture,  .  « 

they  are  far  from  believing  the  propofitions  which  I 

it  contains. 

It  has  alfo  been  a  melancholy  prognoltic  of  the  ;d| 

ftate  to  which  we  are  progreffive,  that  many  of  the  j'J 

molt  eminent  of  the  literati  of  modern  times  have  LI 

1 

been  profeffed  unbelievers :  and  that  others  of  them  '{ 

have  difcovered  fuch  lukewarmnefs  in  the  caule  of  H 

Chrilt  as  to  treat  with  efpecial  good  will,  and  atten-  >S|j 

tion,  and  refpect,  thofe  men,  who,  by  their  avowed 
publications,  were  openly  affailing,  or  infidioully  un-  H 

(a)  No  exceptions  have  fallen  within  my  own  reading,  but 
the  writings  of  Richardson, 
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demining  the  very  foundations  of  the  Chriftian 
hope  ;  confidering  themfelves  more  clofely  united 
to  them  by  literature,  than  fevered  from  them  by 
the  wideft  religious  differences*  Can  it  then  oc- 
cafion  furprife  that  under  all  thefe  circumftances, 
one  of  the  mold  acute  and  mold  forward  of  the  pro- 
feffed  unbelievers  f  fhould  appear  to  anticipate,  as 
at  no  great  diftance,  the  more  complete  triumph  of 
his  fceptical  principles  ;  and  that  another  author  of 
difdinguiffied  name  j,  not  fo  openly  profeffing  thofe 
infidel  opinions,  fhould  declare  of  the  w7riter  above 
alluded  to,  whofe  great  abilities  had  been  fyldemati- 
cally  pioflituted  to  the  open  attack  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Religion  both  natural  and  revealed, 
that  he  had  always  conlidered  him,  both  in  his 
“  life-time  and  fince  his  death,  as  approaching  as 

It  is  with  pain  that  the  author  finds  himfelf  compelled  to 
place  fo  great  a  writer  as  Dr.  Robertson  in  this  clafs.  But,  to 
fay  nothing  of  his  phlegmatic  account  of  the  reformation  ;  a 
fubjeft  which  we  fhould  have  thought  likely  to  excite  in  anyone, 
no  united  the  character  of  a  Chriftian  Divine  with  that  of  an 
Hiftorian,  fome  warmth  of  pious  gratitude  for  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  :  to  pafs  over  alfo  the  ambiguity,  in  which  he 
leaves  his  leaders  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mo- 
faic  chronology,  m  hisdifquifitionson  the  trade  of  India  j  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  lately  publifhed,  cannot  but  excite  emotions  of 
regret  and  fiiame  in  every  fincere  Chriftian.  The  author  hopes, 
that  he  has  fo  far  explained  his  fentiments  as  to  render  it  almofl 
unneceffary  to  remark,  what,  however,  to  prevent  mifconftruc- 
tion,  lie  inuft  here  declare,  that  lo  far  from  approving,  he  mufl 
be  underflood  decidedly  to  condemn,  a  hot,  a  contentious,  much 
more  an  abufive  manner  of  oppofing  or  of  fpeaking  of  the  af- 
lailants  of  Chriftianity.  The  Apoftle's  direction  in  this  refpeiS; 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to.  “  The  fervant  of  the  Lord 
muft  not  ftrive  ;  but  be  gentle  unto  ail  men,  apt  to  teach,  pa- 
tunt,  in  meeknefs  lnflrudlmg  thofe  that  oppofe  themfelves  ; 
i  God  perad venture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
“  Edging  of  the  truth/'  (2.  Timothy,  ii.  24,  25.) 

f  Mr.  Hume. 

t  v“*e  Dr.  A.  Smith's  Letter  to  W.  Strahan,  Efq. 
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“  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wife  and  virtuous 
“  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will 
“  permit.” 

Can  there  then  be  a  doubt,  whither  tends  the 
path  in  which  we  are  travelling,  and  whither  at 
length  it  muft  condud  us  ?  If  any  fhould  hefitate, 
let  them  take  a  leffon  from  experience.  In  a 
neighbouring  country,  feveral  of  the  fame  caufes* 
have  been  in  adion  ;  and  they  have  at  length  pro¬ 
duced  their  full  effed.  Manners  corrupted,  morals 
depraved,  difiipation  predominant,  above  all,  Reli¬ 
gion  difcredited,  and  infidelity  grown  into  repute 
and  fafhion*,  terminated  in  the  public  dilavowal 
of  every  religious  principle,  which  had  been  ufed  to 
attrad  the  veneration  of  mankind.  The  reprefent- 
atives  of  a  whole  nation  publicly  witneffing,  not 
only  without  horror,  but,  to  fay  the  lead,  without 
difapprobation,  an  open  unqualified  denial  of  the 
very  exiftence  of  God  ;  and  at  length,  as  a  body, 
withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  Majefty  of 
Heaven. 

There  are  not  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may  have 
witneffed  with  apprehenfion,  and  may  be  ready  to 
confefs  with  pain,  the  gradual  declenfion  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  who  at  the  fame  time  may  conceive  that 
the  writer  of  this  trad  is  difpofed  to  carry  things 
too  far.  They  may  even  allege,  that  the  degree  of 
religion  for  which  he  contends  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  and  with  the  well-being 
of  fociety  ;  that  if  it  were  generally  to  prevail,  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  wholly  engroffed  by  Religion,  and  all 
their  time  occupied  by  prayer  and  preaching. 

*  What  is  here  dated  muft  he  acknowledged  by  all,  be  their 
political  opinions  concerning  French  events  what  they  may;  and 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  writer’s  view  of  the  fubjed,  whether 
the  ftate  of  morals  was  or  was  not,  quite,  or  nearly,  as  bad,  be¬ 
fore  the  French  revolution. 
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Men  not  being  fufficiently  interefted  in  the  purfuit 
of  temporal  obje&s,  agriculture  and  commerce 
would  decline,  the  arts  would  languifh,  the  very  du¬ 
ties  of  common  life  would  be  negle&ed  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  the  whole  machine  of  civil  fociety  would  be 
obftru&ed,  and  lpeedily  flopped.  An  opening  for 
this  charge  is  given  by  an  ingenious  writer*  allu¬ 
ded  to  in  an  early  period  of  our  work  ;  and  is  even 
fomewhat  countenanced  by  an  author  fmce  referred 

to,  from  whom  fuch  a  fentiment  iuttly  excites  more 
furprifef. 

In  reply  to  this  objection  it  might  be  urged,  that 
though  we  fhould  allow  it  for  a  moment  to  be  in  a 
confiderable  degree  well  founded,  yet  this  admiffion 
would  not  warrant  the  conclufion  intended  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  The  queftion  would  ftili  remain, 
whether  our  reprefentation  of  what  Chriftianity  re¬ 
quires  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  ?  For  if  it 
be,  furely  it  mud  be  confelfed  to  be  a  matter  of 
fmall  account  to  facrifice  a  little  worldly  comfort 
and  profperity,  during  the  fhort  fpan  of  our  exift- 
ence  in  this  life,  in  order  to  fecure  a  crown  of  eter¬ 
nal  glory,  and  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures 
which  are  at  God’s  right  hand  for  evermore  !  It 
might  be  added  alfo,  that  our  bleffed  'Saviour  had 
fairly  declared,  that  it  would  often  be  required  of 
Chriftians  to  make  fuch  a  facrifice  ;  and  had  for- 
warned  us,  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  it  with 
cheerfulnefs  whenever  the  occafion  fhould  arrive, 
we  inuft  habitually  fit  loofe  to  all  worldly  poffefiions 
and  enjoyments.  And  it  might  farther  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  though  it  were  even  admitted,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  prevalence  of  vital  Chriftianity  fhould  fomewhat 
interfere  with  the  views  of  national  wealth  and 
aggrandizement  ;  yet  that  there  is  too  much  reafon 
to  believe  that,  do  all  we  can,  this  general  preva- 
*  Soame  Jenyns.  f  Paley’s  Evidence, 
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lence  needs  not  to  be  apprehended,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  juftly,  could  not  be  hoped  for.  But  indeed 
the  obje&ion  on  which  we  have  now  been  comment¬ 
ing,  is  not  only  groundlefs,  but  the  very  contrary  to 
it  is  the  truth.  If  Chriftianity,  fuch  as  we  have  re- 
prefented  it,  were  generally  to  prevail  ;  the  world, 
from  being  fuch  as  it  is,  would  become  a  fcene  of 
general  peace  and  profperity  ;  and  abating  the 
chances  and  calamities  cc  which  flefh  is  infeparably 
cc  heir  to,”  would  wear  one  unwearied  face  of 
complacency  and  joy. 

On  the  firft  promulgation  of  Chriftianity,  it  is 
true,  fome  of  her  early  converts  feem  to  have  been 
in  danger  of  fo  far  miftaking  the  genius  of  the  new 
Religion,  as  to  imagine  that  in  future  they  were  to 
be  difcharged  from  an  active  attendance  on  their 
fecular  affairs.  But  the  Apoftle  moft  pointedly 
guarded  them  againft  fo  grofs  an  error,  and  expreffr 
ly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  them  to  perform  the  par¬ 
ticular  duties  of  their  feveral  ftations  with  increafed 
alacrity  and  fidelity,  that  they  might  thereby  do 
credit  to  their  Chriftian  profeflion.  This  he  did, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  prefcribed  to  them  that 
predominat  love  of  God  and  of  Chrift,  that  hea- 
venly-mindednefs,  that  comparative  indifference  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  that  earned  endeavour  af¬ 
ter  growth  in  grace  and  perfection  in  holinefs, 
wrhich  have  already  been  ftated  as  the  effential  cha- 
raCteriftics  of  real  Chriftianity.  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  fuppofed  by  any  who  allow  to  the  Apoftle 
even  the  claim  of  a  confident  inftruCtor,  much  lefs 
by  any  who  admit  his  Divine  authority,  that  thefe 
latter  precepts  are  incompatible  with  the  former. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grand  charaCteriftic 
mark  of  the  true  Chriftian,  which  has  been  infilled 
on,  is  his  de firing  to  pic afe  God  in  all  his  thoughts ,  and 
words ,  and  ad  ions  ;  to  take  the  revealed  word  to  he 
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the  rule  of  his  belief  and  praftice  ;  to  “  let  his  light 
cc  foine  before  men  and  in  all  things  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  which  he profeffes .  No  calling  is  proferibed, 
no  pur fu it  is  forbidden,  no  fcience  or  art,  no  plea- 
lure  is  difallowed,  which  is  reconcilable  with  this 
principle.  It  mu  ft  indeed  be  confeffed  that-Chrifti- 
anity  would  not  favour  that  vehement  and  inordi¬ 
nate  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  temporal  objefts, 
which  tends  to  the  acquifition  of  immenfe  wealth, 
or  of  widely  fpread  renown  ;  nor  is  it  calculated 
to  gratify  the  extravagant  views  of  thofe  miftaken 
politicians,  the  chief  object  of  whofe  admiration, 
and  the  main  fcope  of  whofe  endeavours  for  their 
country,  are,  extended  dominion,  and  commanding 
power,  and  unrivalled  affluence,  rather  than  thofe 
more  folid  advantages  of  peace  and  comfort  and  fe- 
curity.  1  hefe  men  would  barter  comfort  for  great- 
nefs.  In  their  vain  reveries  they  forget  that  a  nation 
con fi ids  of  individuals,  and  that  true  national  prof- 
perity  is  no  other  than  the  multiplication  of  par¬ 
ticular  happinefs. 

But  in  fa  ft,  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the 
prevalence  of  real  Religion  would  produce  a  flag- 
nation  in  life,  that  a  man,  whatever  might  be  hrs 
employment  or  purfuit,  would  be  furnifhed  with  a 
new  motive  to  profecute  it  with  alacrity,  a  motive 
far  more  conflant  and  vigorous  than  any  human 
profpects  can  fupply  :  at  the  fame  time,  his  foli- 
citude  being  not  fo  much  to  fucceed  in  whatever 
he  might  be  engaged  in,  as  to  aft  from  a  pure  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  leave  the  event  to  God  ;  he  would  not 
be  liable  to  the  fame  difappointments,  as  men  who 
a( e  active  and  laborious  from  a  defire  of  worldly 
gain  or  of  human  eftimation.  Thus  he  would  pof- 
ic<s  the  true  fccret  of  a  life  at  the  fame  time  ufeful 
and  happy,  hollowing  peace  alfo  with  all  men, 
and  looking  upon  them  as  members  of  the  fame 
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family,  entitled  not  only  to  the  debts  of  juRice,  but 
to  the  lefs  definite  and  more  liberal  claims  of  fra¬ 
ternal  kindnefs;  he  would  naturally  be  refpe&ed 
and  beloved  by  others,  and  be  in  himfelf  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  thofe  bad  paffions,  by  which  they 
who  are  aftuated  by  worldly  principles  are  fo  com¬ 
monly  corroded.  If  any  country  were  indeed  filled 
with  men,  each  thus  diligently  difcharging  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  own  Ration  without  breaking  in  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  but  on  the  contrary  endea¬ 
vouring,  fo  far  as  he  might  be  able,  to  forward 
their  views  and  promote  their  happinefs  ;  all  would 
be  active  and  harmonious  in  the  goodly  frame  of 
human  fociety.  There  would  be  no  jarrings,  no 
difcord.  The  whole  machine  of  civil  life  would 
work  without  obRru&ion  or  diforder,  and  the 
courfe  of  its  movements  would  be  like  the  harmony 
of  the  fpheres. 

Such  would  be  the  happy  Rate  of  a  truly  Chrif- 
tian  nation  within  itfelf.  Nor  would  its  condition 
with  regard  to  foreign  countries  form  a  contrail 
to  this  its  internal  comfort.  Such  a  community  on 
the  contrary,  peaceful  at  home,  would  be  refpefted 
and  beloved  abroad.  General  integrity  in  all  its 
dealings  would  infpire  univerfal  confidence  :  dif¬ 
ferences  between  nations  commonly  arife  from  mu¬ 
tual  injuries,  and  Rill  more  from  mutual  jealoufy 
and  diRruR.  Of  the  former  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  ground  for  complaint  ;  the  latter  would 
find  nothing  to  attach  upon.  But  if,  in  fpite  of  all 
its  juflice  and  forbearance,  the  violence  of  fome 
neighbouring  Rate  ftiould  force  it  to  refiR  an  un¬ 
provoked  attack,  (for  hoflilities  Rriftly  defenfive 
are  thofe  only  in  which  it  would  be  engaged)  its 
domeRic  union  would  double  its  national  force  ; 
while  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  good  caufe,  and  of  the 
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general  favour  of  Heaven,  would  invigorate  its  arm, 
and  infpirit  its  efforts. 

It  is  indeed  the  pofition  of  an  author,  to  whom 
we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  refer,  and  whofe 
love  or  paradox  has  not  feldom  led  him  into  error, 
that  true  Chriflianity  is  an  cneray  to  patriotifm.  If 
by  patriotifm  be  meant  that  mifchievous  and  do¬ 
mineering  quality,  which  renders  men  ardent  to 
promote,  not  the  happinefs,  but  the  aggrandifement 
oi  their  own  country,  by  the  oppreffion  and  con- 
queft  of  every  other ;  to  fuch  patriotifm,  fo  gene¬ 
rally  applauded  in  the  Heathen  world,  that  Reli¬ 
gion  mult  be  indeed  an  enemy,  whofe  foundation 
is  juft  ice,  and  whofe  compendious  character  is 
cc  peace — and  good  will  towards  men.”  But  if 
by  patriotifm  be  underftood  that  quality  which, 
without  (hutting  up  our  philanthropy  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  fingle  kingdom,  yet  attaches 
us  in  particular  to  the  country  to  which  we  belong  ; 
of  this  true  patriotifm  Chriflianity  is  the  molt 
copious  fource,  and  the  furefl  prefervative.  The 
contrary  opinion  can  indeed  only  have  arifen  from 
not  confidering  the  fulnefs  and  univerfality  of  our 
Saviour’s  precepts.  Not  like  the  puny  productions 
of  human  workmanfhip,  which  at  the  belt  can 
commonly  ferve  but  the  particular  purpofe  that 
they  are  fpccially  defigned  to  anfwer  ;  the  moral, 
as  well  as  the  phyfical,  principles  of  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  all  things  are  capable  of  being  applied  at 
once  to  ten  thoufand  different  ufes  ;  thus,  amidlt 
infinite  complication,  preferving  a  grand  funplicity, 
and  therein  hearing  the  unambiguous  ftamp  of  their 
Divine  Original.  Thus,  to  fpecify  one  out  of  the 
numberlefs  inftances  which  might  be  adduced ; 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  while,  it  is  fubfervient 
to  ali  the  mechanical  purpofes  of  common  life. 
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keeps  at  the  fame  time  the  flars  in  their  courfes, 
and  fuftains  the  harmony  of  worlds. 

Ihus  alio  in  the  cafe  before  us  :  fociety  confifcs 
of  a  number  of  different  circles  of  various  mag¬ 
nitudes  and  ufes  ;  and  that  circumflancc,  wherein 
the  principle  of  patriotifm  chiefly  confifts,  whereby 
the  duty  of  patriotifm  is  belt  practifed,  and  the 
happieft  effefts  to  the  general  weal  produced  is, 
that  it  fhould  be  the  defire  and  aim  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  fill  well  his  own  proper  circle,  as  a  part 
and  member  of  the  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  general  happinefs.  1  his  our  Saviour 
enjoined  when  he  prefcribed  the  duty  of  univerfal 
love,  which  is  but  another  term  for  the  mod  exalted 
patriotifm.  Benevolence,  indeed,  when  not  origi¬ 
nating  from  Religion,  difpenfes  but  from  a  fcanty 
and  precarious  fund  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  libe¬ 
ral  in  the  cafe  of  foine  objects,  it  is  generally  found 
to  be  contracted  towards  others.  Men  who,  acting 
from  worldly  principles,  make  the  greateft  ftir 
about  general  philanthropy  of  zealous  patriotifm, 
are  often  very  deficient  in  their  conduct  in  domef- 
tic  life;  and  very  neglectful  of  the  opportunities, 
fully  within  their  reach,  of  promoting  the  comfort 
of  thofe  with  whom  they  are  immediately  connected. 
But  true  Christian  benevolence  is  always  occupied 
in  producing  happinefs  to  the  utmofl  of  its  power, 
and  according  to  the  extent  of  its  fphere,  be  it 
larger  or  more  limited;  it  contracts  itfelf  to  the 
meafure  of  the  fmalleft  ;  it  can  expand  itfelf  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  largelt.  It  refembles  majeftic 
rivers,  which  are  poured  from  an  unfailing  and 
abundant  fource..  Silent  and  peaceful  in  their  out- 
fet,  they  begin  with  difpenfing  beauty  and  comfort 
to  every  cottage  by  which  they  pafs.  In  their  fur¬ 
ther  progrefs  they  fertilize  provinces  and  enrich 
kingdoms.  At  length  they  pour  thetnfelves  into 
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the  ocean  ;  where,  changing  their  names  but  not 
their  nature,  they  vifit  diltant  nations  and  other 
hemifpheres,  and  fpread  throughout  the  world  the 
expanfive  tide  of  their  beneficence. 

It  mult  be  confeffed,  that  many  of  the  good  effeCls 
of  which  Religion  is  productive  to  political  focie- 
ties,  would  be  produced  even  by  a  falfe  Religion, 
which  fliould  prefcribe  good  morals,  and  fhould  be 
able  to  enforce  its  precepts  by  fufficient  fanftions. 
Of  this  nature  are  thole  effeCis,  which  depend  on 
our  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Being  who  fees  the  heart, 
in  order  to  aftift  the  weakness,  and  in  various  ways 
to  fupply  the  inherent  defeats  of  all  human  jurifpru- 
dence.  But  the  fuperior  excellence  of  Chriftianity 
in  this  refpeCt  muff  be  acknowledged,  both  in  the 
fuperiority  of  her  moral  code,  and  in  the  powerful 
motives  and  efficacious  means  which  the  fu mi  flies 
for  enabling  us  to  praCtife  it ;  and  in  the  tendency 
of  her  doCtrines  to  provide  for  the  obfervance  of 
her  precepts,  by  producing  tempers  of  mind  which 
correfpond  with  them. 

But,  more  than  all  this;  it  has  not  perhaps  been 
enough  remarked,  that  true  Chriftianity,  from  her 
elTential  nature,  appears  peculiarly  and  powerfully 
adapted  to.  promote  the  prefervation  and  healthful- 
nefs  of  po'itical  communities.  What  is  in  truth 
their  grand  malady  f  The  anfwer  is  fhort ;  Selfifh- 
nefs.  This  is  that  young  difeafe  received  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  “  which  grows  with  their 
46  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  their  ftrength 
and  through  which  they  at  length  expire,  if  not 
cut  off  prematurely  by  fome  external  (hock,  or  in- 
teftine  convulfion. 

The  difeafe  of  felfiflmefs,  indeed,  affumes  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  the  different  clafles  of  fociety.  In  the 
great  and  the  wealthy,  it  difplays  itfelfin  luxury,  in 
pomp  and  parade ;  and  in  all  the  frivolities  of  a 
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fickly  and  depraved  imagination,  which  feeks  in 
vain  its  own  gratification,  and  is  dead  to  the  ge¬ 
nerous  and  energetic  purfuits  of  an  enlarged  heart. 
In  the  lower  orders,  when  not  motionlefs  under  the 
weight  of  a  fuperincutnbent  defpotifin,  it  manifelfs 
itfell  in  pride,  and  its  natural  offspring,  infubordi- 
nation  in  all  its  modes.  But  though  the  external 
efleds  may  vary,  the  internal  principle  is  the  fame  ; 
a  difpofition  in  each  individual  to  make  felf  the 
grand  centre  and  end  of  his  defires  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  to  over  rate  his  own  merits  and  importance, 
and  of  courfe  to  magnify  his -claims  on  others,  and 
in  return  to  underrate  t  heir’s  on  him;  a  difpofi¬ 
tion  to  under-value  the  advantages,  and  over-lfa'e 
the  difadvantages  of  his  condition  in  life.  Thence 
fpring  rapacity  and  venality,  and  fenfuality.  Thence 
imperious  nobles,  and  factious  leaders  ;  and  an  un¬ 
ruly  commonalty,  bearing  with  difficulty  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  a  lower  ilation,  and  imputing  to  the 
nature  or  adminiftration  of  their  government  the 
evils  which  neceffarily  flow  from  the  very  conffitu- 
tion  of  our  fpecies,  or  which  perhaps  are  chiefly 
the  refult  of  their  own  vices  and  follies.  The  op- 
pofite  to  feififhnefs  ts  public  fpirit ;  which  may  be 
termed,  not  unjnftly,  the  grand  principle  of  politi¬ 
cal  vitality,  the  very  life’s  breath  of  (fates,  which 
tends  to  keep  them  active  and  vigorous,  and  to 
carry  them  to  grearnefs  and  glory. 

The  tendency  of  public  fpirit,  and  the  oppofite 
tendency  of  felnlhnefs  have  not  efcaped  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  founders  of  {fates,  or  of  the  writers 
on  government ;  and  various  expedients  have  been 
reforted  to  and  extolled,  for  cherilhing  the  one,  and 
for  repreffing  the  other.  Sometimes  a  principle  of 
internal  agitation  and  diffenfion,  refulting  from  the 
very  frame  of  the  government,  has  been  produ&ive 
of  the  efleCf.  Sparta  flourifhed  for  more  than 
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feven  hundred  years  under  the  civil  inftitutions 
of  Lycurgus,  which  guarded  againft  the  felfifli 
principle,  by  prohibiting  commerce,  and  impofing 
universal  poverty  and  hardlhip.  The  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth,  in  which  public  fpirit  was  cherilhed, 
and  felfiflmefs  checked,  by  the  principle  of  the 
love  of  glory,  was  alfo  of  long  continuance.  This 
paflion  naturally  operates  to  produce  an  unbounded 
fpirit  of  conqueft,  which  like  the  ambition  of  the 
greatefl  of  its  own  heroes,  was  never  fatiated  while 
any  other  kingdom  was  left  it  to  fubdue.  The 
principle  of  political  vitality,  when  kept  alive  only 
.  by  means  like  thefe,  merits  the  defcription  once 
given  of  eloquence  :  a  Sicut  flamma,  materia  ali- 
“  tur,  &  motibus  excitatur,  &  urendo  clarefcit.” 
But  like  eloquence,  when  no  longer  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  by  external  caufes,  or  fomented  by  civil  broils, 
it  gradually  languifhes.  Wealth  and  luxury  pro¬ 
duce  ftagnation,  and  ftagnation  terminates  in 
death. 

To  provide,  however,  for  the  continuance  of  a 
date,  by  the  admiflion  of  internal  difienfions,  or 
even  by  the  chilling  influence  of  poverty,  feems  to 
be  in  fome  fort  facrificing  the  end  to  the  means. 
Happinefs  is  the  end  for  which  men  unite  in  civil 
fociety  ;  but  in  focieties  thus  conftituted,  little  hap¬ 
pinefs,  comparatively  fpeaking,  is  to  be  found. 
The  expedient,  again,  ol  prelerving  a  ftate  by  the 
fpirit  of  conqueft,  though  even  this  has  not  wanted 
its  admirers*,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  fora  moment, 
when  confidered  on  principles  of  univerfal  juftice. 
Such  a  ftate  lives,  and  grows,  and  thrives,  by  the 
mifery  of  others,  and  becomes  profeflfedly  the  ge- 

*  See  efpecjally  that  great  hiftorian,  Fergufon,  who,  in  his 
Eflay  on  Civil  Society,  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  he- 
roifm  from  the  ccnfure  conveyed  by  the  poet: 

(i  From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede.0 
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neral  enemy  of  itsveighbours,  and  the  fcourge  of 
the  human  race.  All  thefe  devices  are  in  truth  but 
too  much  like  the  fabrications  of  man,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
clumfy,  yet  weak  in  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pcfe,  and  full  of  contradictory  principles  and  jarring 
movements. 

I  might  here  enlarge  with  pleafure  on  the  un¬ 
rivalled  excellence,  in  this  very  view,  of  the  confti- 
tution  under  which  we  live  in  this  happy  country ; 
and  point  out  how,  more  perhaps  than  any,  which 
ever  exifted  upon  earth,  it  is  fo  framed,  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  the  fame  time  for  keeping  up  a  due  degree 
of  public  fpirit,  and  yet  for  preferving  unimpaired 
the  quietnefs  and  comfort,  and  charities  of  private 
life  ;  how  it  even  extracts  from  felfifhnels  itfelf 
many  of  the  advantages  which,  under  lefs  happily 
conftruCted  forms  of  government,  public  fpirit  only 
can  fupply.  But  fuch  a  political  difcuflion,  how¬ 
ever  grateful  to  a  Britifh  mind,. would  here  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  rather  our  bufinefs  to  remark,  how 
much  Chriftianity  in  every  way  fets  herfelf  in  di¬ 
rect  hoftility  to  felfifhnefs,  the  mortal  diftemper 
of  political  communities ;  and  confequently,  how 
their  welfare  mud  be  infeparable  from  her  preva- 
valence.  It  might,  indeed  be  almofl  dated  as  the 
main  objeCl  and  chief  concern  of  Chriftianity,  to 
root  out  our  natural  felfifhnefs,  and  to  re&ify  the 
falfc  ftandard  which  it  impofes  on  us  ;  with  views, 
however,  far  higher  than  any  which  concern  merely 
our  temporal  and  focial  well-being ;  to  bring  us  to 
a  juft  eftimate  of  ourfelves,  and  of  all  around  us, 
and  to  a  due  impreftion  of  the  various  claims  and 
obligations  refulting  from  the  different  relations  in 
which,we  ftand.  Benevolence,  enlarged,  vigorous, 
operative  benevolence,  is  her  mafter  principle. 
Moderation  in  temporal  purfuits  and  enjoyments, 
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comparative  indifference  to  thtfiiffue  of  worldly  pro- 
.  jeCts,  diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  perfonal  and 
civil  duties,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  pa- 
t*,.T,ce  under  a  I  the  diipemations  of  his  providence, 
are  among  her  daily  Ielfons.  Humility  is  one  of 
ti  c  efTential  qualities  which  her  precepts  moil 
direCtly  and  ftrongly  enjoin,  and  which  all  her 
various  doctrines  tend  to  call  forth  and  cultivate; 
and  humility,  as  has  been  before  fuggefted,  lays 
tne  deepeft  and  fureft  grounds  for  benevolence. 
In  whatever  clafs  or  order  of  fociety  Chriffianity 
prevails,  fhe  fefs  herfelf  to  rectify  the  particular 
faults,  or,  if  we  would  fpeak  more  diftinctly,  to 
counteiaft  the  particular  mode  of  felfifhneis,  to 
which  that  clafs  is  liable.  Affluence  fhe  teaches  to 
be  liberal  and  beneficent ;  authority,  to  bear  its 
facilities  wit,i  meeknefs,  and  to  confider  the  various 
cares  and  obligations  belonging  to  its  elevated  fta- 
tion,  as  being  conditions  on  which  that  ftation  is 
conferred.  Thus,  foftening  the  glare  of  wealth, 
and  moderating  the  infolence  of  power,  flie  ren¬ 
ders  the  inequalities  of  the  focial  ft  ate  lefs  galling 
to  the  lower  orders,  whom  alfo  fhe  inltruCts,  in 
their  turn,  to  be  diligent,  humble,  patient  :  re¬ 
minding  them  that  their  more  lowly  path  has  been 
allotted  to  them  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  that  it  is 
their  part  faithfully  to  difcharge  its  duties,  and 
contentedly  to  bear  its  inconveniences ;  that  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  is  very  fhort  ;  that  the  ob¬ 
jects,  about  which  worldly  men  conflict  fo  eagerly, 
are  not  worth  the  conteft ;  that  the  peace  of  mind, 
which  Religion  offers  to  all  ranks  indifcriminately, 
affords  more  true  facisfaCtion  than  all  the  expen¬ 
sive  pieafiires  which  are  beyond  the  poor  man’s 
i" ach  ;  that  in  this  view,  however,  the  poor  have 
the  advantage,  and  that  if  their  fuperiors  enjoy 
more  abundant  comforts,  they  are  alfo  expofed  to 
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many  temptations  from  which  the  inferior  clafles 
are  happily  exempted  ;  that,  “  having  food  and 
“  raiment,  they  fhould  be  therewith  content,”  for 
that  their  fituation  in  life,  with  all  its  evils,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  have  deferved  at  the  hand  of  God  ; 
finally,  that  all  human  diftin&ions  will  foon  be 
done  away,  and  the  true  followers  of  Chrift,  will 
all,  as  children  of  the  fame  Father,  be  alike  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  pofftfiion  of  the  fame  heavenly  inhe¬ 
ritance.  Such  are  the  bleffed  effects  of  Cnrif- 
tianity  on  the  temporal  well-being  of  political  com¬ 
munities. 

But  the  Chriftianity  which  can  produce  effects 
like  thefe  mull  be  real,  not  nominal,  deep,  not  fu- 
perficial.  .  Such  then,  is  the  Religion  we  fhould 
cultivate,  if  we  would  realize  thefe  p'eaftng  fpecu- 
lations,  and  arreft  the  progrefs  of  political  decay. 
But  in  toe  piefent  circumftances  of  this  country, 
it  is  a  farther  reaton  for  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
this  vhal  Chriftianity,  ftill  confidering  its  effefts 
merely  in  a  political  view,  that,  according  to  all 
human  appearance,  we  muff  either  have°this  or 
none :  unlefs  the  prevalence  of  this  be  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  reffored,  we  are  likely,  not  only  to  lofe  all 
the  advantages  which  we  might  have  derived  from 
true  Chriftianity,  but  to  incur  all  the  manifold 

evils ^  which  would  refult  from  the  abfence  of  all 
religion. 

In  the  find:  place,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  a  weakly 
principle  of  Religion,  and  even  fuch  an  one,  in  a 
political  view,  is  productive  of  many  advantages  j 
though  its  exiftence  may  be  prolonged  if  all  ex¬ 
ternal  circumftances  favour  its  continuance,  can 
hardly  be  kept  alive,  when  the  (late  of  things  is  fo 
unfavourable  to  vital  religion,  as  it  mult  be  con¬ 
fided  to  be  in  our  condition  of  fociety.  Nor  is  it 
merely  tne  ordinary  elTefts  of  a  date  of  wealth  and 
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profperitv  to  which  we  here  allude.  Much  alfo 
may  juft ly  be  apprehended  from  that  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  general  habits  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  concerning  the  fyftems  and  opinions  of 
former  times.  At  a  lefs  advanced  period  of  fociety, 
indeed,  the  Religion  of  the  ftate  will  be  generally 
accepted,  though  it  be  not  felt  in  its  vital  power. 
It  was  the  Religion  of  our  forefathers:  with  the 
bulk  it  is  on  that  account  entitled  to  reverence,  and 
its  authority  is  admitted  without  queftion.  1  he 
establishment  in  which  it  fubfifts  pleads  the  fame 
prefcription,  and  obtains  the  fame  refped.  But  in 
our  days,  things  are  very  differently  circumftanced. 
Not  merely  the  blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  former 
times,  but  even  the  proper  refpeft  for  them,  and 
the  reafonable  prefumption  in  their  favour,  has 
abated.  Still  lefs  will  the  idea  be  endured,  of  any 
fyftern  being  kept  up,  when  the  impofture  is  feen 
through  by  the  higher  orders,  for  the  fake  of  re- 
taining  the  common  people  in  fubjeftion.  A  fyf- 
tem,  if  not  fupported  by  a  real  perfuafion  of  its 
truth  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  it  not  unfre- 
quentiy  happens,  that  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of 
fociety,  a  religious  eftablifhment  muft  be  indebted 
for  its  fupport  to  that  very  Religion,  which  in  ear¬ 
lier  times  it  foftered  and  protefted  ;  as  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fome  aged  mother  is  fuftained,  and  her  ex- 
iftence  lengthened,  by  the  tender  afliduities  of  the 
child  whom  fhe  had  reared  in  the  helpleffnefs  of 
infancy.  So  in  the  prefent  inftance,  unlefs  there 
be  reinfufed  into  the  mafs  of  our  fociety,  fome- 
thing  of  that  principle,  which  animated  our  eccle- 
fiaftical  fyftern  in  its  earlier  days,  it  is  vain  for  us 
to  hope  that  the  eftablifhment  will  very  long  conti¬ 
nue  :  for  the  anomaly  will  not  much  longer  be 
borne,  of  an  eftablifhment,  the  actual  principles  of 
the  bulk  of  whofe  members,  and  even  teachers. 
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are  fo  extremely  different  from  thofe  which  it  pro- 
fefles.  But  in  proportion  as  vital  Chriftianity 
can  be  revived,  in  that  fame  proportion  the  church 
eftablifhment  is  (Lengthened  ;  for  the  revival  of 
vital  Chriftianity  is  the  very  reinfufion  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking.  This  is  the  very  Chrif¬ 
tianity  on  which  our  eftablifhment  is  founded  ;  and 
that  which  her  Articles,  and  Homilies,  and  Liturgy, 
teach  throughout. 

But  if,  when  the  reign  of  prejudice,  and  even  of 
honeft  prepoffeflion,  and  of  grateful  veneration,  is 
no  more  (for  by  thefe  almoft  any  fyftem  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  fupported,  before  a  ftate,  having  paffed  the 
period  of  its  maturity,  is  verging  to  its  decline  ;)  if 
there  are  any  who  think  that  a  dry,  unanimated 
Religion,  like  that  which  is  now  profeffed  by  nomi¬ 
nal  Chriftians,  can  hold  its  place  ;  much  more,  that 
it  can  be  revived  among  the  general  mafs  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  arguing  merely  on  hu¬ 
man  principles,  they  know  little  of  human  nature. 
The  kind  of  Religion  which  we  have  recommended, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  concerning  its 
truth,  and  to  fay  nothing  of  the  agency  of  Divine 
Grace,  muft  at  lead  be  conceded  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  at  all  fuited  to  make  impreffion  upon  the 
lower  orders,  by  ftrongly  interefting  the  paffions  of 
the  human  mind.  If  it  be  thought  that  a  fyftem  of 
ethics  may  regulate  the  conduft  of  the  higher  claffes ; 
fuch  an  one  is  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  lower, 
who  muft  be  worked  upon  by  their  affe&ions,  or 
they  will  not  be  worked  upon  at  all.  File  ancients 
were  wifer  than  ourfelves,  and  never  thought  of 
governing  the  community  in  general  by  their  leftbns 
of  philofophy.  Thefe  lelfons  wTere  confined  to  the 
fchools  of  the  learned  ;  while  for  the  million,  a  fyf¬ 
tem  of  Religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  was  kept  up,  as 
alone  adapted  to  their  grofler  natures.  If  thisrea- 
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foning  fail  to  convince,  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  ex- 
perience.  .  Let  the  Socinian  and  the  moral  teacher 
ot  Chriflianity  come  forth,  and  tell  us  what  effects 
they  have  produced  on  the  lower  orders.  They 
themfelves  will  hardly  deny  the  inefficacy  of  their 
inftru&ions.  But,  bleffed  be  God,  the  Religion, 
which  we  recommend,  has  proved  its  correfpondence 
with  the  character  originally  given  of  Chriflianity, 
that  it  was  calculated  for  the  poor  ;  by  changing 
the  whole  condition  of  the  mafs  of  fociety  in  many 
of  the.  molt  populous  diftriCts  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  by  bringing  them  from  being  fcenes 
of  aim  oft  unexampled  wickednels  and  barbarilm, 
to  be  eminent  for  fobriety,  decency,  induflry,  and 
in  fhort,  for  whatever  can  render  men  ufeful  mem¬ 
bers  of  civil  fociety. 

II  indeed,  through  the  bleffing  of  Providence,  a 
principle  of  true  Religion  fhould  in  any  confiderable 
degree  gain  ground,  there  is  no  eilimating  the  ef- 
lects  oil  public  morals,  and  the  confequent  influence 
cn  our  political  welfare.  Thefe  effects  are  not 
merely  negative  :  though  it  would  be  much,  mere¬ 
ly  to  check  the  farther  prog  refs  of  a  gangrene, 
which  is  eating  out  the  very  vital  principles  of  our 
focial  and  political  exiftence.  The  general  ftandard 
of  morality  formerly  described,  would  be  raifed,  it 
would  at  lead  be  fultained  and  kept  for  a  while  from 
farther  depreliion.  The  efleein  which  religious  cha¬ 
racters  would  perfonally  attract,  would  extend  to 
the  fyftem  which  they  fhould  hold,  and  to  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  which  they  fhould  be  members.  Thefe 
are  all  merely  natural  confequences.  But  to  tliofe 
who  beiieve  in  a  luperintending  Providence,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  biefling  of  God  might  be  drawn 
down  upon  our  country,  and  the  ftroke  of  his  an¬ 
ger  be  for  a  while  fufpended. 
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Let  us  be  fpared  the  painful  talk  of  tracing,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Religion  among  us.  They  are  indeed  fuch 
as  no  man,  who  is  ever  fo  little  interefted  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  can  contemplate  without  the 
deepeft  concern.  The  very  lofs  of  our  church  ef- 
tablilhment,  though,  as  in  all  human  inftitutions, 
fome  defects  may  be  found  in  it,  would  in  itfelf  be 
attended  with  the  molt  fatal  confequences.  No  pru¬ 
dent  man  dares  haftily  pronounce  how  far  its  de- 
ftrutlion  might  not  greatly  endanger  our  civil  inlti- 
tutions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the 
want  of  it  would  alfo  be  in  the  highelt  degree  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  caufe  of  Chriltianity  ;  and  ftill  more, 
that  it  would  take  away  what  appears  from  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  probable  means  of  its 
revival.  To  what  a  degree  might  even  the  avowed 
principles  of  men,  not  altogether  without  Religion, 
decline,  when  our  ineftimable  Liturgy  Ihould  no 
longer  remain  in  ufe !  a  Liturgy  juftly  ineftimable, 
which  continually  fets  before  us  a  faithful  model  of 
the  Chriftian’s  belief,  and  practice,  and  language  ■, 
reftraining  us,  as  far  as  reftraint  is  poflible,  from 
exceflive  deviations ;  furnilhing  us  with  abundant 
inftruttion  when  we  would  return  into  the  right 
path  ;  affording  an  advantage-ground  of  no  little 
value,  to  fuch  inftruttors  as  ftill  adhere  to  the  good 
old  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  ftiort, 
daily  Ihaming  us,  by  preferving  a  living  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  opinions  and  habits  of  better  times,  as 
fome  hiftorical  record,  which  reproaches  a  degene¬ 
rate  pofterity,  by  exhibiting  the  worthier  deeds  of 
their  progenitors.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  to  what 
a  depth  public  morals  might  fink,  may  be  anticipated 
by  thofe  who  confider  what  would  then  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  fociety ;  who  reflet!  how  bad  principles 
and  vicious  conduct  mutually  aid  each  other’s  opera- 
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tion,  and  how,  in  particular,  the  former  make  fure 
the  ground  which  the  latter  may  have  gained;  who 
remember,  that  in  the  lower  orders,  the  fydem  of 
honour,  and  the  refponfibility  of  character,  are 
wanting,  which  in  the  fuperior  claffes,  in  fome 
poor  degree,  fupply  the  place  of  higher  principles. 
It  is  well  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  fuch  a 
community  could  not  long  fubfid.  The  cement  of 
fociety  being  no  more,  the  date  would  foon  be  did 
folved  into  individuality. 

Let  it  not  be  vainly  imagined,  that  our  date  of 
civilization  mud  prevent  the  moral  degeneracy  here 
threatened.  A  neighbouring  nation  has  lately  fur- 
nifhed  a  lamentable  proof,  that  fuperior  polifh  and 
refinement  may  well  confid  with  a  very  large  mea- 
fure  of  depravity.  But  to  appeal  to  a  dill  more  de- 
cifive  indance  :  it  may  be  feen  in  the  hidory  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  Pagan  na¬ 
tions,  that  the  highed  degrees  of  civilization  and 
refinement  are  by  no  means  infeparable  from  the 
mod  (hocking  depravity  of  morals.  The  fa£t  is 
certain,  and  the  obvious  inference  with  regard  to 
ourfelves  cannot  be  denied.  The  caufe  of  this 
drange  phaenomenon,  (fuch  it  really  appears  to  our 
view)  for  which  the  natural  corruption  of  man  might 
hardly  feem  to  account  diffidently,  has  been  explain¬ 
ed  by  an  infpired  writer.  Speaking  of  the  mod 
polifhed  nations  of  antiquity,  he  obferves  ;  “  Be- 

iC  caufe  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
“  not  as  God,  and  were  not  felicitous*  to  retain 
“  him  in  their  knowledge,  he  gave  them  over  to  a 
6C  reprobate  mind.”  Let  us  then  beware,  and  take 
warning  from  their  example :  let  us  not  differ  our 

*  Such  Teems  to  be  the  juft  rendering  of  the  word  which  our 
Teftament  tranflales,  “  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
tc  ledge.” 
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felf-love  to  beguile  us  :  let  us  not  vainly  perfuade 
ourfelves,  that  although  profperity  and  wealth  may 
have  caufed  us  to  relax  a  little  too  much,  in  thole 
more  ferious  duties  which  regard  our  Maker,  yet 
that  we  fhall  flop  where  we  are  ;  or,  at  lead,  that 
we  can  never  fink  into  the  fame  (late  of  moral  de¬ 
pravation.  Doubtlefs  we  fhould  fink  as  low,  if  God 
were  to  give  us  up  alfo  to  our  own  imaginations. 
And  what  ground  have  we  to  think  he  will  not  ? 
If  we  would  reafon  judly,  we  fhould  not  compare 
ourfelves  with  the  date  of  the  Heathen  world  when 
at  its  word  ;  but  with  its  date  at  that  period,  when, 
for  its  forgetfulnefs  of  God,  and  its  ingratitude  to¬ 
wards  him,  it  was  differed  to  fall,  till  at  length  it 
reached  that  word,  its  ultimate  point  of  depreflion. 
The  Heathens  had  only  reafon  and  natural  con¬ 
fidence  to  direft  them  :  we  enjoy,  fuperadded  to 
thefe,  the  clear  light  of  Gofpel  revelation,  and  a 
didinfl  declaration  of  God’s  dealings  with  them, 
to  be  a  leffon  for  our  indruftion.  How  then  can 
we  but  believe  that  if  we,  enjoying  advantages  fo 
much  fuperior  to  their’s,  are  alike  forgetful  of  our 
kind  Benefa&or,  we  alfo  fhall  be  left  to  ourfelves  ? 
and  if  fo  left,  what  reafon  can  be  afiigned  why  we 
fhould  not  fall  into  the  fame  enormities  ? 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  inquiry  is  of  the 
fird  importance,  and  the  general  anfwer  to  it  is 
not  difficult.  The  caufes  and  nature  of  the  decay 
of  Religion  and  morals  among  us  fufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  the  courfe,  which,  on  principles  of  found 
policy,  it  is  in  the  highed  degree  expedient  for  us 
to  purfue.  The  didemper  of  which,  as  a  commu¬ 
nity,  we  are  fick,  fhould  be  confidered  rather  as  a 
moral  than  a  political  malady.  How  much  has  this 
been  forgotten  by  the  difputants  of  modern  times ! 
and  accordingly,  how  tranfient  may  be  expefted 
to  be  the  good  effects  of  the  bed  of  their  publica- 
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lions !  We  fhould  endeavour  to  tread  back  our* 
fteps.  Every  effort  fhould  be  ufed  to  raife  the  de- 
preffed  tone  of  public  morals.  This  is  a  duty  par. 
ticularly  incumbent  on  all  who  are  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life  5  and  it  is  impoffible  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligations,  which  in  this  refpeCt  we 
owe  as  a  nation,  to  thofe  exalted  characters, 
whom  God  in  his  undeferved  mercy  to  us  ffill  fuf- 
fers  to  continue  on  the  throne,  and  who  fet  to 
their  fubjefts  a  pattern  of  decency  and  modera¬ 
tion  rarely  feen  in  their  elevated  Ration. 

But  every  perfon  of  rank,  and  fortune,  and  abi¬ 
lities,^  fhould  endeavour,  in  like  manner  to  exhibit 
a  fimilar  example,  and  recommend  it  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  fome  well-meaning  people,  that  by 
giving,  as  far  as  they  pofiibly  could  with  innocence, 
into  the  cufloms  and  practices  of  irreligious  men, 
they  mignt  foften  the  prejudices  too  frequently 
taken  up  againft  Religion,  of  its  being  an  auftere 
gloomy  fervice ;  and  thus  fecure  a  previous  fa¬ 
vourable  impreflion  againft  any  time,  when  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  or  enfor¬ 
cing  their  fentiments.  This  is  always  a  queftion- 
able,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  dangerous  policy. 
Many  milchievous  confequences  neceffarily  refult- 
ing  from  it  might  eafily  be  enumerated.  But  it  is 
a  policy  particularly  unfuitable  to  our  inconfide- 
rate  and  diflipated  times,  and  to  the  lengths  at 
which  we  are  arrived.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the 
moft  likely  means  of  producing  the  revulfton  which 
is  required,  muff  be  boldly  to  proclaim  the  dif- 
tinftion  between  the  adherents  of  «  God  and 
Baal."  The  expediency  of  this  conduct  in  our  pre- 
fent  fituation  is  confirmed  by  another  coufidera- 
rion,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occafion  to  refer. 

It  is  this — that  when  men  are  aware  that  fomething 
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of  difficulty  is  to  be  effe&ed,  their  fpirits  rife  to  the 
level  of  the  encounter  ;  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  bear  hardffiips  and  brave  dangers,  and  to  per- 
fevere  in  fpite  of  fatigue  and  oppofition :  whereas, 
in  a  matter  which  is  regarded  as  of  eafy  and  ordi¬ 
nary  operation,  they  are  apt  to  -(lumber  over  their 
work,  and  to  fail  in  what  a  fmall  effort  might  have 
been  fufficient  to  accompliffi,  for  want  of  having 
called  up  the  requifite  degree  of  energy  and  fpirit. 
Conformably  to  the  principle  which  is  hereby  fug- 
gefted,  in  the  circumftances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  Religion  ffiould  now  be  made  clear ; 
the  reparation  ffiould  be  broad  and  obvious.  Let 
him  then,  who  wiffies  well  to  his  country,  no  longer 
hefitate  what  courfe  of  conduct  to  purfue.  The 
queflion  now  is  not,  in  what  liberties  he  might  war- 
rantably  indulge  himfelf  in  another  fituation  ?  but 
what  are  the  restraints  on  himfelf  which  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  prefent  times  render  it  advifable  for  him 
to  impofe  ?  Circumftanced  as  wTe  now  are,  it  is 
more  than  ever  obvious,  that  the  bejl  man  is  the 
truejl  patriot* 

Nor  is  it  only  by  their  perfonal  condutt,  (though 
this  mode  will  always  be  the  mod  efficacious)  that 
men  of  authority  and  influence  may  promote  the 
caufe  of  good  morals.  Let  them  in  their  feveral 
Rations  encourage  virtue  and  difcountenance  vice 
in  others.  Let  them  enforce  the  laws  by  which 
the  wifdom  of  our  forefathers  has  guarded  againft 
the  groffer  infractions  of  morals  ;  and  congratu¬ 
late  themfelves,  that  in  a  leading  fituation  on  the 
bench  of  juftice  there  is  placed  a  man  who,  to  his 
honour  be  it  fpoken,  is  well  difpofed  to  affift  their 
efforts  ( a).  Let  them  favour  and  take  part  in  any 

(a)  It  is  a  gratification  to  the  writer’s  perfonal,  as  well  as 
public,  feelings,  to  pay  this  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  character 
pf  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Kenton. 
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plans  which  may  be  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
morality.  Above  all  things,  let  them  endeavour 
to  inflrufl:  and  improve  the  rifing  generation  :  that, 
if  it  be  poffible,  an  antidote  may  be  provided  for 
the  malignity  of  that  venom,  which  is  ftoring  up 
in  a  neighbouring  country.  This  has  long  been  to 
my  mind  the  molt  formidable  feature  of  the  prefent 
Rate  of  things  in  France ;  where,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  brood  of  moral  vipers,  as  it  were,  is  now  hatch¬ 
ing,  which,  when  they  fhall  have  attained  to  their 
mifchievous  maturity,  will  go  forth  to  poifon  the 
world.  But  fruitlefs  will  be  all  attempts  to  fultain, 
much  more  to  revive,  the  fainting  caufe  of  morals, 
unlefs  you  can  in  fome  degree  reftore  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Evangelical  Chriltianity.  It  is  in  morals 
as  in  phyfics  ;  unlefs  the  fource  of  practical  princi¬ 
ples  be  elevated,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
make  them  flow  on  a  high  level  in  their  future 
courfc.  You  may  force  them  for  a  while  into  fome 
conftrained  pofition,  but  they  will  foon  drop  to 
their  natural  point  of  depreflion.  By  all,  there¬ 
fore,  who  are  Rudious  of  their  country’s  welfare, 
more  particularly  by  all  who  defire  to  fupport  our 
ecclefiaftical  eRablflhment,  every  effort  fhould  be 
ufed  to  revive  the  Chriltianity  of  our  better  days. 

The  attempt  fhould  efpecially  be  made  in  the  cafe 
cf  the  pallors  of  the  Church,  whofe  fituation  muff 
render  the  principles  which  they  hold  a  matter  of 
fupereminent  importance.  Wherever  thefe  teach¬ 
ers  have  Readily  and  zealoufly  inculcated  the  true 
doftrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  happieR 
effects  have  commonly  rewarded  their  labours. 
And  it  is  worth  oblerving,  in  the  view  which  we 
are  now  taking,  that  thefe  men,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  are,  perhaps  without  exception,  friend¬ 
ly  to  our  ecclefiaRical  and  civil  eRablifhments*  ; 

*  This  is  not  thrown  out  rafhly,  but  afiertcd  on  the  writer’s 
own  knowledge’ 
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and  confequently,  that  their  inftructions  and  influ¬ 
ence  tend  dirctdly ,  as  well  as  indirctdly ,  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  caufe  of  order  and  good  government* 
Nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten  by  any  who,  judging 
with  the  abftraft  coldnefs  of  mere  politicians,  might 
doubt  whether,  by  adopting  the  meafures  here  re¬ 
commended,  a  religious  warmth  would  not  be  call¬ 
ed  into  action,  which  might  break  out  into  mifchiev- 
ous  irregularities  ;  that  experience  proves  that  an 
eftablifhment  affords,  from  its  very  nature,  the 
happy  means  of  exciting  a  confiderable  degree  of 
fervour  and  animation,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  re- 
ftraining  them  within  due  bounds.  T  he  duty  of  en¬ 
couraging  vital  Religion  in  the  Church,  particular¬ 
ly  devolves  on  all  who  have  the  difpofal  of  ccclefi- 
aftical  preferment,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  facred  order.  Some  of  thefe  have 
already  founded  the  alarm  ;  juflly  cenfuring  the 
pradlice  of  fuffering  Chriftianity  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  fyftern  of  ethics,  and  recommending  more 
attention  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  cf  our  religion. 
In  our  fchools,  in  our  univerfitics,  let  the  ftudy  be 
encouraged  of  the  writings  of  thofe  venerable  di¬ 
vines,  who  flourifhed  in  the  purer  times  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Let  even  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  their 
writings  be  required  of  candidates  for  ordination. 
Let  our  churches  no  longer  witnefs  that  unfeemly 
difcordance,  which  has  too  much  prevailed,  between 
the  prayers  which  precede,  and  the  fermon  which 
follows. 

But  it  may  be  enough  to  have  briefly  hinted  at 
the  courfe  of  conduct,  which,  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  country,  motives  merely  politi¬ 
cal  fhould  prompt  us  to  purfue.  To  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  national  welfare,  the  above  fuggeftions 
are  folemnly  fubmitted.  They  have  not  been  urged 
altogether  without  mifgivings,  left  it  fhould  appear. 
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as  though  the  concern  of  Eternity  were  melted 
down  into  a  mere  matter  of  temporal  advantage, 
or  political  expediency.  But  fince  it  has  gracious¬ 
ly  pleafed  the  Supreme  Being  fo  to  arrange  the  con- 
ftitution  of  things,  as  to  render  the  prevalence  of 
true  Religion  and  of  pure  morality  conducive  to 
the  well-being  of  Rates,  and  the  prefervation  of 
civil  order  \  and  fince  thefe  fubordinate  induce¬ 
ments  are  not  unfrequently  held  forth,  even  by  the 
facred  writers  ;  itfeemed  not  improper,  and  fierce¬ 
ly  liable  to  mifconftruction,  to  fuggeft  inferior  mo¬ 
tives  to  readers,  who  might  be  lefs  difpofed  to  liften 
to  confiderations  of  a  higher  order. 

Would  to  God  that  the  courfe  of  conduct  here 
fuggefted  might  be  fairly  purfued  !  Would  to  God 
that  the  happy  confequences,  which  would  refult 
from  the  principles  we  have  recommended,  could 
be  realized  ;  and  above  all,  that  the  influence  of 
true  Religion  could  be  extenfively  diffufed  !  It  is  the 
bell:  wilh  which  can  be  formed  for  his  country,  by 
one  who  is  deeply  anxious  for  its  welfare 

Lucem  redde  tuam,  dux  bone,  patriae  ! 

Inftar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 

Affulfit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 
Et  foies  melius  uitent* 


Practical  Hints  to  various  Dcfcriptions  of  Perjons . 
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JL  HUS  have  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
chief  defeats  of  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  bulk  of 
profeffed  Chriftians  in  this  country.  We  have 
pointed  out  their  low  idea  of  the  importance  of 
Chriflianity  in  general ;  their  inadequate  concep¬ 
tions  of  all  its  leading  dodrines,  and  the  effed 
hereby  naturally  produced  in  relaxing  the  ftridnefs 
of  its  pradical  fyftem ;  more  than  all,  we  have 
remarked  their  grand  fundamental  mifconception 
of  its  genius  and  effential  nature.  Let  not,  there¬ 
fore  the  difference  between  them  and  true  believers 
be  confidered  as  a  minute  difference ;  as  a  queftion 
of  forms  or  opinions.  The  queftion  is  of  the  very 
fubftance  of  Religion  ;  the  difference  is  of  the  molt 
ferious  and  momentous  amount.  We  mutt  fpeak 
out.  Their  Chriflianity  is  not  Chriflianity .  It  wants 
the  radical  principle.  It  is  mainly  defective  in  all 
the  grand  conflituents.  Let  them  no  longer  then 
be  deceived  by  names  in  a  matter  of  infinite  import¬ 
ance  :  but  with  humble  prayer  to  /the  Source  of  all 
wifdom,  that  he  would  enlighten  their  under- 
ftandings,  and  clear  their  hearts  from  prejudice  ; 
let  them  ferioufly  examine  by  the  Scripture  ftand- 
ard  their  real  belief  and  allowed  pradice,  and  they 

will  become  fenfibie  of  the  fhailownefs  of  their 
fcanty  fyftem. 
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If  through  the  bleffmg  of  Providence  on  any 
tiling  which  may  have  been  here  written,  there 
lhould  be  any  whom  it  has  difpofed  to  this  im- 
poi  tant  duty  of  felf-inquiry  ;  let  me  previoufly 
warn  them  to  De  well  aware  of  our  natural  prone- 
nefs  to  think  too  favourably  of  ourfelves.  Selfifh- 
iiels  is  one  oi  the  principal  fruits  of  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  felfifhnefs 
difpofes  us  to  over-rate  our  good  qualities,  and  to 
overlook  or  extenuate  our  defects.  The  corruption 
of  human  nature  therefore  being  admitted,  it  fol¬ 
lows  undeniably,  that  in  all  our  reckonings,  if  we 
would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  out  character,  we  mull: 
make  an  allowance  for  the  effects  of  felfifhnefs.  It 
is  alfo  another  effect  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  to  cloud  our  moral  fight  and  blunt  our  moral 
fenfibility.  Something  mult  therefore  be  allowed 
for  this  erred  likewife.  Doubtlefs,  the  perfect  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  Supreme  Being  makes  him  fee  in  us 
ftains,  far  more  in  number,  and  deeper  in  dye,  than 
we  ourfelves  can  difcover.  Nor  fhould  another 
awful  confederation  be  forgotten.  When  we  look 
into  ourfelves,  thofe  fins  only,  into  which  we  have 
lately  fallen,  are  commonly  apt  to  excite  any  lively 
impreflion.  Many  individual  ads  of  vice,  or  a 
continued  courfe  of  vicious  or  diflipated  condud, 
which,  when  recent,  may  have  fmitten  us  with 
deep  remorfe,  after  a  few  months  or  years  leave 
but  very  faint  traces  in  our  recollection  ;  at  leaft, 
thofe  ads  alone  continue  to  ftrike  us  ftrongly, 
which  were  of  very  extraordinary  magnitude.  But 
the  ftrong  imprefiions  which  they  at  firft  excited, 
not  the  faded  images  which  they  lubfequently  pre- 
fent  to  us,  furnifh  the  true  meafure  of  their  guilt  : 
and  to  the  pure  eyes  of  God,  this  guilt  muft  always 
have  appeared  far  greater  than  to  us.  Now  to 
the  Supreme  Being  we  muft  believe  that  there  is  no 
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paft  or  future  ;  as  whatever  will  be,  fo  whatever 
has  been ,  is  retained  by  him  in  prefent  and  unvarying 
contemplation,  continuing  always  to  appear  juft 
the  fame  as  at  the  firft  moment  of  its  happening. 
Well  may  it  then  humble  us  in  the  fight  of  that 
Being  6C  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 

quity  to  call  to  mind  that,  unlefs  our  offences 
have  been  blotted  out  by  our  obtaining  an  intereft  in 
the  fatisfadion  of  Chrift,  through  true  repentance 
and  lively  faith,  we  appear  before  him  clothed  with 
the  fins  of  our  whole  lives,  in  all  their  original 
depth  of  colouring,  and  with  all  the  aggravations 
which  we  no  longer  particularly  remember,  but 
which,  in  general,  we,  perhaps,  may  recoiled:  to 
have  once  filled  us  with  fhame  and  confufion  of 
face.  The  writer  is  the  rather  defirous  of  enfor¬ 
cing  this  recollection  ;  becaufe  he  can  truly  de^ 
clare,  that  he  has  found  no  confideration  fo  effi¬ 
cacious  in  producing  in  his  own  mind  the  deepeft 
felf-abafement. 

In  treating  of  the  fources  of  the  erroneous  efti- 
mates  which  we  form  of  our  religious  and  moral 
character,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  without  its  ufes 
to  take  this  occafion  of  pointing  out  fome  other 
common  fprings  of  felf-deception.  Many  perfons, 
as  was  formerly  hinted,  are  milled  by  the  favour- 
.  able  opinions  entertained  of  them  by  others  ;  many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  miftake  a  hot  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
for  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gofpel ;  and  almoft  all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other, 
are  more  or  lefs  milled  by  confounding  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  the  underftanding  with  the  impulfes  of  the 
will,  the  affent  which  our  judgment  gives  to  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  truths,  with  a  hearty  belief  and 
approbation  of  them. 

There  is  another  frequent  fource  of  felf-decep- 
tion,  which  is  produ&ive  of  fo  much  mifchief  in 
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life,  that,  though  it  may  appear  to  lead  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  repetion,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
omit  the  mention  of  it  in  this  place.  That  we  may 
be  the  better  underflood,  it  may  be  proper  to  pre- 
mife,  that  certain  particular  vices,  and  likewife 
that  certain  particular  good  and  amiable  qualities, 
feem  naturally  to  belong  to  certain  particular  pe- 
riods  and  conditions  of  life.  Now,  if  we  would 
reafon  fairly  in  eflimating  our  moral  character,  we 
ought  to  examine  ourfelves  with  reference  to  that 
particular  “  fin  which  does  mofl  eafily  befet  us/* 
not  to  fome  other  fin  to  which  we  are  not  nearly 
fo  much  liable.  And  in  like  manner,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  ought  not  to  account  it  matter  of  much 
fe!f-complacency,  if  we  find  in  ourfelves  that  good 
and  amiable  quality  which  naturally  belongs  to  our 
period  or  condition  ;  but  rather  look  for  fome  lefs 
ambiguous  fign  of  a  real  internal  principle  of  vir¬ 
tue.  .  But  we  are  apt  to  reverfe  thefe  rules  of 
judging  ;  we  are  very  apt,  on  the  pne  hand,  both 
in  ourfelves  and  in  others,  to  excufe  “  the  befetting 
u  fin,”  taking  and  giving  credit  for  being  exempt 
from  others,  to  which  we  or  they  are  lefs  liable  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  value  ourfelves  extremely 
on  our  poffeffion  of  the  good  or  amiable  quality 
which  naturally  belongs  to  us,  and  to  require  no 
more  fatisfadlory  evidence  of  the  fufficiency  at  leaft 
of  our  moral  character.  The  bad  effects  of  this 
partiality  are  aggravated  by  the  praftice,  to  which 
we  are  fadly  prone,  of  being  contented,  when  we 
take  a  hafty  view  of  ourfelves,  with  negative  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  ftate  ;  thinking  it  very  well  if  we 
are  not  fhocked  by  fome  great  actual  tranfgref- 
fion,  inftead  of  looking  for  the  pofitive  figns  of 
a  true  Chriflian,  as  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

But  the  fourceof  felf-deception,  which  it  is  more 
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particularly  our  prefent  objeft  to  point  out,  is  a  dif- 
pofition  to  confider  as  a  conqueft  of  any  particular 
vice,  our  merely  forfaking  it  on  our  quitting  the 
period  or  condition  of  life  to  which  that  vice  be¬ 
longs  ;  when  perhaps  alfo  we  fubftitute  for  it  the 
vice  of  the  new  period  or  condition  on  which  we 
are  entering.  We  thus  miftake  our  merely  out¬ 
growing  our  vices,  or  our  relinquifhing  them  from 
fome  change  in  our  worldly  circumftances,  for  a 
thorough,  or  at  lead  for  a  fufficient  reformation. 

Buttthis  topic  deferves  to  be  viewed  a  little  more 
clofely.  Young  people  may,  without  much  offence, 
be  inconfiderate  and  diffipated  ;  the  youth  of  one 
fex  may  indulge  occafionally  in  licentious  exceffes  ; 
thofe  of  the  other  may  be  fupremely  given  up  to 
vanity  and  pleafure :  yet,  provided  that  they  are 
fweet  tempered,  and  open,  and  not  difobedient  to 
their  parents  or  other  fuperiors,  the  former  are 
deemed  good  hearted  young  men,  the  latter  innocent 
young  women.  Thofe  who  love  them  bed  have 
no  folicitude  about  their  fpiritual  intereds  :  and  it 
would  be  deemed  drangely  drift  in  themfelves, 
or  in  others,  to  doubt  of  their  becoming  more  re¬ 
ligious  as  they  advance  in  life  ;  to  fpeak  of  them 
as  being  aftually  under  the  divine  difpleafure  ; 
or,  if  their  lives  fhould  be  in  danger,  to  enter¬ 
tain.  any  apprehenfions  concerning  their  future 
deftiny. 

.  TheY  grow  older,  and  marry.  The  fame  licen- 
tioufnefs,  which  was  formerly  confidered  jn  young 
men  as  a  venial  frailty,  is  now  no  longer  regarded 
in  the  hufband  and  the  father  as  compatible  with 
the  charafter  of  a  decently  religious  man.  The 
language  is  of  this  fort ;  “  they  have  fown  their 
“  wild  oats,  they  mud  now  reform,  and  be  regular.’* 
Nor  perhaps  is  the  fame  manifed  predominance 
of  vanity  and  diffipation  deemed  innocent  in  the 
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matron :  but  if  they  are  kind  refpedtively  in  their 
conjugal  and  parental  relations,  and  are  tolerably 
regular  and.  decent,  they  pafs  for  mighty  good  fort  of 
people  ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  unneceffary  feru- 
pulofity  in  them  to  doubt  of  their  coming  up  to  the 
requifitions  of  the  divine  law,  as  far  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  Rate  of  the  world  can  be  expected  from  human 
frailty.  rlheir  hearts,  however,  are  perhaps  no 
more  than  before  fupremely  fet  on  the  great  work 
of  their  falvation,  but  are  chiefly  bent  on  increa¬ 
sing  their  fortunes,  or  raifing  their  families.  Mean¬ 
while  they  congratulate  themfelves  on  their  hav¬ 
ing  amended  from  vices,  which  they  are  no  longer 
ftrongly  tempted  to  commit,  or  their  abftaining 
from  which  ought  not  to  be  too  confidently  aflumed 
as  a  teft  of  the  ftrength  of  the  religious  principle, 
fince  the  commiflion  of  them  would  prejudice 
their  characters,  and  perhaps  injure  their  fortune 
in  life.  j 

Old  age  has  at  length  made  its  advances.  Now, 
if  ever,  we  might  expedt  that  it  would  be  deemed 
high  time  to  make  eternal  things  the  main  objedt 
of  attention.  No  fuch  thing  !  There  is  (till  an  ap¬ 
propriate  good  quality,  the  prefence  of  which  calms 
the  difquietude,  and  fatisfies  the  requifitions  both  of 
themfelves  and  of  thofe  around  them.  It  is  now 
required  of  them  that  they  fhould  be  good  natured 
and  cheerful,  indulgent  to  the  frailties  and  follies 
of  the  young ;  remembering,  that  when  young 
themfelves  they  gave  into  the  fame  pradlices.  How 
oppofite  this  to  that  dread  of  fin,  which  is  the  fure 
charadleriftic  of  the  true  Chriftian  ;  which  caufes 
him  to  lookback  upon  the  vices  of  his  own  youth¬ 
ful  days  with  fhame  and  forrow  ;  and  which,  inftead 
of  conceding  to  young  people  to  be  wild  and 
thoughtlefs,  as  a  privilege  belonging  to  their  age 
and  circumftances,  prompts  him  to  warn  them 
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againft  what  had  proved  to  himfelf  matter  of  fuch 
bitter  retrofpeftion !  Thus,  throughout  the  whole 
of  life,  fome  means  or  other  are  devifed  for  ftifling 
the  voice  of  confcience.  “  We  cry  peace  while 
“  there  is  no  peace and  both  to  ourfelves  and 
others  that  complacency  is  furnilhed,  which  ought 
only  to  proceed  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  being  re¬ 
conciled  to  God,  and  a  humble  hope  of  our  poflef- 
fing  his  favour. 

I  know  that  thefe  fentiments  will  be  termed  un¬ 
charitable  ;  but  I  muff  not  be  deterred  by  fuch  an 
imputation.  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  that  fenfe- 
lefs  cant  of  charity,  which  infults  the  underfland- 
ings,  and  trifles  with  the  feelings,  of  thofe  who  are 
really  concerned  for  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  What  matter  of  keen  remorfc  and  of 
bitter  felf-reproaches  are  they  ftoring  up  for  then- 
future  torment,  who  are  themfe!ves°  its  miferable 
dupes  ;  or  who,  being  charged  with  the  office  of 
watching  over  the  eternal  interefts  of  their  children 
or  relations,  fufler  thernfelves  to  be  lulled  afleep,  or 
beguiled  by  fuch  fhallow  reafonings  into  fparing 
thernfelves  the  momentary  pain  of  executing  their 
important  duty  !  Charity,  indeed,  is  partial  to  the 
object  of  her  regard ;  and  where  actions  are  of  a 
doubtful  quality,  this  partiality  difpoies  her  to  refer 
them  to  a  good,  rather  than  to  a  bad,  motive.  She 
is  apt  alfo  fomewhat  to  exaggerate  merits,  and  to 
fee  amiable  qualities  in  a  light  more  favourable  than 
that  which  ftriftly  belongs  to  them.  But  true 
charity  is  wakeful,  fervent,  full  of  folicitude,  full 
of  good  offices,  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied,  not  fo  ready 
to  believe  that  every  thing  is  going  on  well  as  a 
jnatter  of  courfe ;  but  jealous  of  mifehief,  apt  to 
fufpeft  danger,  and  prompt  to  extend  relief.  Thefe 

3  w  ^.e/^?*Ptoms  which  genuine  regard  will  ma- 
mfeft  ltfelf  in  a  wife  or  a  mother,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
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bodily  health  of  the  objeCl  of  her  affeCtfons.  And 
where  there  is  any  real  concern  for  the  fpiritual  in¬ 
tends  of  others,  it  is  characterized  by  the  fame  in¬ 
fallible  marks.  That  wretched  quality,  by  which 
the  facredname  of  charity  is  now  fo  generally  and 
fo  falfely  ufurped,  is  no  other  than  indifference  ; 
wrhich,  againd  the  plained  evidence,  or  at  lead 
where  there  is  drong  ground  of  apprehenfion,  is 
eafily  contented  to  believe  that  all  goes  well,  be- 
caufe  it  has  no  anxieties  to  allay,  no  fears  to  reprefs. 
It  undergoes  no  alternation  of  paffions ;  it  is  not  at 
one  time  flu  died  with  hope,  nor  at  another  chilled 
by  difappointment. 

lo  a  confiderate  and  feeling  mind,  there  is  fome- 
thing  deeply  afflicting,  in  feeing  the  engaging  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  cloudlefs  gaiety  incident  to  youth,  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  fufficient  indication  of  internal  purity 
by  the  delighted  parents ;  who,  knowing  the  de- 
ceitfulnefs  of.  thefe  flattering  appearances,  fhould 
eagerly  avail  themfelves  of  this  period,  when  once 
waded  never  to  be  regained,  of  good  humoured  ac- 
quiefcence  and  dutiful  docility  :  a  period  when  the 
foft  and  duCtile  temper  of  the  mind  renders  it  more 
eafily  fufceptible  of  the  impreflions  we  defire  ;  and 
when,  therefore,  habits  fhould  be  formed,  which 
may  aflid  our  natural  weaknefs  to  refid  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  we  fhall  be  expofedin  the  commerce 
of  maturer  life.  This  is  more  efpecially  affeCting 
in  the  female  fex,  becaufe  that  fex  feems,  by  the 
very  conditution  of  its  nature,  to  be  more  favour¬ 
ably  difpofed  than  ours  to  the  feelings  and  offices 
of  Religion  ;  being  thus  fitted  by  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  the  better  to  execute  the  important  tafk 
which  devolves  on  it,  of  the  education  of  our  ear- 
lied  youth.  Doubtlefs,  this  more  favourable  dif- 
pofition  to  Religion  in  the  female  fex,  was  gracious¬ 
ly  defigne^  alfo  to  make  women  doubly  valuable 
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in  the  Wedded  ftate  :  and  it  feems  to  afford  to  the 
married  man  the  means  of  rendering  an  active 
(hare  in  the  bufinefs  of  life  more  compatible,  than 
it  would  otherwife  be,  with  the  livelieft  devotional 
feelings ;  that  when  the  hufband  lhould  return  to 
his  family,  worn  and  harraffed  by  worldly  cares  or 
profellional  labours,  the  wrife,  habitually  preferving 
a  warmer  and  more  unimpaired  fpirit  of  devotion, 
than  is  perhaps  confident  with  being  immerfed  in 
the  buftle  of  life,  might  revive  his  languid  piety  j 
and  that  the  religious  impreffions  of  both  might  de¬ 
rive  new  force  and  tendernefs  from  the  animating 
fympathies  of  conjugal  affeftion.  Can  a  more  plea¬ 
ting  image  be  prefented  to  a  confiderate  mind,  than 
that  of  a  couple,  happy  in  each  other  and  in  the 
pledges  of  their  mutual  love,  uniting  in  an  aft  of 
grateful  adoration  to  the  author  of  all  their  mercies ; 
recommending  each  other,  and  the  objefts  of  their 
common  care,  to  the  divine  proteftion  ;  and  re- 
prelfing  the  folicitude  of  conjugal  and  parental  ten¬ 
dernefs  by  a  confiding  hope,  that,  through  all  the 
changes  of  this  uncertain  life,  the  Difpofer  of  all 
things  will  afiuredly  caufe  all  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  them  that  love  and  put  their  truft  ill 
him  ;  and  that,  after  this  uncertain  ftate  (hall  have 
paffed  away,  they  fhall  be  admitted  to  a  joint  parti¬ 
cipation  of  never  ending  happinefs.  It  is  furely  no 
mean  or  ignoble  office  which  we  would  allot  to  the 
female  fex,  when  we  would  thus  commit  to  them 
the  charge  of  maintaining  in  lively  exercife  what¬ 
ever  emotions  moft  dignify  and  adorn  human 
nature ;  when  we  would  make  them  as  it  were  the 
medium  of  our  intercourfe  with  the  heavenly 
world,  the  faithful  repofitories  of  the  religious 
principle,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  prefent  and  of 
the  rifing  generation.  Muft  it  not  then  excite  our 
grief  and  indignation,  when  we  behold  mothers, 

39 
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forgetful  at  once  of  their  own  peculiar  duties,  and 
of  the  high  office  which  Providence  defigned  their 
daughters  to  fulfil ;  exciting,  inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing  to  moderate  in  them,  the  natural  fanguinenefs 
and  inconfideratenefs  of  youth ;  hurrying  them 
night  after  night  to  the  reforts  of  diffipation  ;  thus 
teaching  them  to  defpife  the  common  comforts  of  the 
family  circle  ;  and,  inftead  of  flriving  to  raife  their 
views,  and  to  direct  their  affections  to  their  true  ob¬ 
ject,  afting  as  if  with  the  exprefs  defign  ftudioufly 
to  extinguiffi  every  fpark  of  a  devotional  fpirit,  and 
to  kindle  in  its  ftead  an  excefiive  love  of  pleafure, 
and,  perhaps,  a  principle  of  extravagant  vanity, 
and  ardent  emulation  ! 

Innocent  young  women  !  Good  hearted  young  men  ! 
Wherein  does  this  goodnefs  of  heart  and  this  innocence 
appear  ?  Remember  that  we  are  fallen  creatures, 
born  in  fin,  and  naturally  depraved.  Chriftianity 
recognifes  no  innocence  or  goodnefs  of  hearty  but  in 
the  remiffion  of  fin,  and  in  the  effeCts  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  divine  grace.  Do  we  find  in  thefe  young 
perfons  the  characters,  which  the  holy  fcriptures 
lay  down  as  the  only  fatisfaClory  evidences  of  a  fafe 
ftate  ?  Do  we  not  on  the  other  hand  difcover  the 
fpecified  marks  of  a  ftate  of  alienation  from  God  ? 
Can  the  blindeft  partiality  perfuade  itfelf  that  they 
are  loving,  or  ftriving  “  to  love  God  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  fouls,  and  ftrength?”  Are 
they  “  feeking  firft  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
w  righteoufnefs  ?”  Are  they  “  working  out  their 
iC  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ¥’  Are  they 
clothed  with  humility  ?”  Are  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  fupremely  given  up  to  felf-indulgence  ? 
Are  they  not  at  leaft  “  lovers  of  pleafure  more  than 
u  lovers  of  God  ?”  Are  the  offices  of  Religion 
their  folace  or  their  talk  ?  Do  they  not  come  to  thefe 
facred  fervices  with  reluClance,  continue  in  them  by 
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conftraint,  and  quit  them  with  gladnefs  ?  And  of 
how  many  of  thefe  perfons  may  it  not  be  affirmed  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  prophet's  language  :  “  The  harp, 

“  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are 
c<  in  their  feafts :  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of 
*  <c  the  Lord,  neither  confider  the  operation  of  his 
66  hands  ?  Are  not  the  youth  of  one  fex  often  ac¬ 
tually  committing,  and  {till  more  often  wiffiing  for 
the  opportunity  to  commit,  thofe  fins  of  which  the 
Scripture  fays  exprefsly,  “  that  they  which  do  fuch 
“  things  Jhall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?” 
Are  not  the  youth  of  the  other  mainly  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  vanity  ;  and  looking  for  their  chief 
happinefs  to  the  reforts  of  gaiety  and  fafhion,  to  all 
the  multiplied  pleafures  which  public  places,  or  the 
ftill  higher  gratifications  of  more  refined  circles,  can 
fupply  ? 

And  then,  when  the  firfl  ebullitions  of  youthful 
warmth  are  over,  what  is  their  boafted  reformation  ? 
They  may  be  decent,  fober,  ufeful,  refpe&able,  as 
members  of  the  community,  or  amiable  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  domeftic  life.  But  is  this  the  change  of 
which  the  Scripture  fpeaks  ?  Hear  the  exprellions 
which  it  ufes,  and  judge  for  yourfelves — ct  Except  a 
<c  man  be  born  again ,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
<c  dom  of  God.” — “  The  old  man — is  corrupt  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  deceitful  lulls  an  expreffion  but 
too  defcriptive  of  the  vain  delirium  of  youthful  dif- 
fipation,  and  of  the  falfe  dreams  of  pleafure  which 
it  infpires ;  but  “  the  new  man ”  is  awakened  from 
this  fallacious  eftimate  of  happinefs  ;  “  he  is  renew- 
u  ed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that 
“  created  him.” — “  He  is  created  after  God  in 
“  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs.”  The  perfons 
of  whom  we  are  fpeaking  are  no  longer,  indeed, 
fo  thoughtlefs,  and  wild,  and  diffipated,  as  former¬ 
ly  ;  fo  negligent  in  their  attention  to  objefts  of 
real  value  j  fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  $ 
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f°  prone  to  yield  to  the  impulfe  of  appetite.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  the  change  of  which  a  writer  of 

no  very  ftri Ct  caft  fpeaks,  as  naturally  belonging  to 
their  riper  age  ; 

Converfis  ftudiis,  aetas,  animufque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes,  &  amicitias  :  infervit  honori  : 

Commififle  cavet,  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Hor. 

This  is  a  point  of  infinite  importance  :  let  it  not 
be  thought  tedious  to  fpend  even  yet  a  few  more 
moments  in  the  difcuffion  of  it.  Put  the  queftion 
to  another  iffue,  and  try  it,  by  appealing  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  being  a  Rate  of  probation  ;  (a  propofi- 
tion,  indeed,  true  in  a  certain  fenfe,  though  not 
exaCtly  in  that  which  is  fometimes  afiigned  to  it,) 
and  you  will  flillbeled  to  no  very  different  conclu? 
fion.  Probation  implies  refilling,  in  obedience  to 
the  diClates  of  Religion,  appetites  which  we  are  na¬ 
turally  prompted  to  gratify.  Young  people  are  not 
tempted  to  be  churlifh,  interefted,  covetous  ;  hut 
to  be  inconfiderate  and  difiipated,  “  lovers  of  plea- 
€C  fure  more  than  lovers  of  God.”  People  again 
in  middle  age  are  not  fo  ftrongly  tempted  to  be 
thoughtlefs,  and  idle,  and  licentious.  From  exceffes 
of  this  fort  they  are  fufficiently  withheld,  particu¬ 
larly  when  happily  fettled  in  domeftic  life,  by  a  re¬ 
gard  tq  their  characters,  by  the  refiraints  of  family 
connections,  and  by  a  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  the 
decencies  of  the  married  Hate.  Their  probation  is 
pf  another  fort ;  they  are  tempted  to  be  fupremely 
engrofied  by  worldly  cares,  by  family  interefts,  by 
profefiional  objeCts,  by  the  purfuit  of  wealth  or  of 
ambition.  Thus  occupied,  they  are  tempted  to 
mind  earthly  rather  than  heavenly  things,”  for¬ 
getting  u  the  one  thing  needful  to  £C  fet  their 
V  affcClions”  on  temporal  rather  than  eternal  cou- 

•  *  ^  f  r*  ~  Jj  •  1 
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cerns,  and  to  take  up  with  “a  form  of  gadders,” 
inftead  of  feeking  to  experience  the  power  thereof : 
the  foundations  of  this  nominal  Religion  being  laid, 
as  was  formerly  explained  more  at  large,  in  the  for- 
getfulnefs,  if  not  in  the  ignorance,  of  the  peculiar 
do&rines  of  Chriftianity.  Thefe  are  the  ready-made 
Chriftians  formerly  fpoken  of,  who  confider  Chrif. 
tianity  as  a  geographical  term,  properly  applicable 
to  all  thofe  who  have  been  born  and  educated  in  a 
country  wherein  Chriftianity  is  profefled  ;  not  as  in¬ 
dicating  a  renewed  nature,  as  expreflive  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  with  its  appropriate  defires  and  aver- 
fions,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  forrows. 
To  people  of  this  defcription,  the  folemn  admoni¬ 
tion  of  Chrift  is  addrefled  5  I  know  thy  works  j 
“  that  thou  haft  a  name  that  thou  liveft,  and  art 
<c  dead.  Be  watchful,  and  ftrengthen  the  things 
“  which  remain  that  are  ready  to  die  ;  for  I  have 
“  not  found  thy  works  perfeft  before  God.” 

If  there  be  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  liften  to 
this  folemn  warning,  who  is  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  falfe  fecurity,  and  is  difpofed  to  be  not 
only  almojl  but  altogether  a  Chriftian— O !  let  him 
not  ftifle  or  diflipate  thefe  beginnings  of  feriouf- 
nefs,  but  feduloufly  cherifh  them  as  the  “  workings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,”  which  would  draw  him 
from  the  “  broad”  and  crowded  road  of  deftruc- 
“  tion  into  the  narrow”  and  thinly  peopled  path 
“  that  leadeth  to  life.”  Let  him  retire  from  the 
multitude — Let  him  enter  into  his  clofet,  and  on 
his  bended  knees  implore,  for  Chrift’s  fake  and  in 
reliance  on  his  mediation,  that  God  would  “  take 
“  away  from  him  the  heart  of  ftone,  and  give  him 
“  a  heart  of  flelh;”  that  the  Father  of  light  would 
open  his  eyes  to  his  true  condition,  and  clear  his 
heart  from  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  diflipate 
the  deceitful  medium  of  felf-love.  Then  let  him 
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carefully  examine  his  paft  life,  and  his  prefent 
courfe  of  conduct,  comparing  himfelf  with  God’s 
word  :  and  confidering  how  any  one  might  rea- 
fonably  have  been  expected  to  conduct  himfelf,  to 
whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  always  open, 
and  wrho  had  been  ufed  to  acknowledge  them  to  be 
the  revelation  of  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  Supreme  Benefactor  ;  let  him  there 
perufe  the  awful  denunciations  againft  impenitent 
finners  ;  let  him  labour  to  become  more  and  more 
deeply  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  his  own  radical 
blindnefs  and  corruption  ;  above  all,  let  him  Rea¬ 
dily  contemplate,,  in  all  its  bearings  and  connec¬ 
tions,  that  ftupendous  truth  the  incarnation  and 
crucifixion  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ,  a?id  the 
mejjage  of  mercy  proclaimed  from  the  crofs  to  repenting 
fmners. — “  Be  ye  reconciled  unto  God.” — “  Be- 
“  lieve  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thou  fhalt 
“  be  faved.” 

When  he  fairly  eftimates  the  guilt  of  fin  by  the 
coftly  fatisfaclion  which  was  required  to  atone  for 
it,  and  the  worth  of  his  foul  by  the  price  which 
was  paid  for  its  redemption,  and  contrails  both  of 
thefe  with  his  own  fottifh  inconfideratenefs  ;  when 
he  refleCls  on  the  amazing  love  and  pity  of  Chrift, 
and  on  the  cold  and  formal  acknowledgments  with 
which  he  has  hitherto  returned  this  infinite  obliga¬ 
tion,  making  light  of  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  trifling  with  the  gracious  invitations  of 
his  Redeemer  :  furely,  if  he  be  not  loft  to  fenfibi- 
lity,  mixed  emotions  of  guilt,  and  fear,  and  fhame, 
and  remorfe,  and  forrow,  will  nearly  overwhelm 
his  foul ;  he  will  finite  upon  his  breaft,  and  cry  out 
in  the  language  of  the  publican,  “  God  be  merciful 
“  to  me  a  finner.”  But,  bleffed  be  God,  fuch  an 
one  needs  not  defpair — it  is  to  perfons  in  this  very 
fituation,  and  with  thefe  very  feelings,  that  the  offers 
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of  the  Gofpel  are  held  forth,  and  its  promifes  allu¬ 
red  ;  “  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden”  under  the 
burthen  of  their  fins ;  to  them  who  third  for  the 
water  of  life ;  to  them  who  feel  themfelves  ct  tied 
“  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  their  fins ;”  who 
abhor  their  captivity,  and  long  earneftly  for  de¬ 
liverance.  Happy,  happy  fouls !  which  the  grace 
of  God  has  vilited,  “  has  brought  out  of  darknefs 
u  into  his  marvellous  light,”  and  “  from  the 
“  power  of  Satan  unto  God.”  Call  yourfelves 
then  on  his  undeferved  mercy;  he  is  full  of  love, 
and  will  not  fpurn  you  :  furrender  yourfelves  into 
his  hands,  and  foleinnly  refolve,  through  his  Grace, 
to  dedicate  henceforth  all  your  faculties  and  powers 
to  his  fervice. 

It  is  your’s  now  cc  to  work  out  your  own  falva- 
<c  tion  with  fear  and  trembling,”  relying  on  the 
fidelity  of  him  who  has  promifed  to  cc  work  in 
4C  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleafure.” 
Ever  look  to  him  for  help  :  your  only  fafety  confids 
in  a  deep  and  abiding  fenfe  of  your  own  weaknefs, 
and  in  a  firm  reliance  on  his  drength.  If  you 
“  give  all  diligence,”  his  powxr  is  armed  for  your 
proteftion,  his  truth  is  pledged  for  your  fecurity. 
"iou  are  enlided  under  the  banner  of  Chrid — Fear 
not,  though  the  world,  and  the  flefh,  and  the  devil 
are  fet  in  array  againd  you. — “  Faithful  is  he  that 
<c  hath  promifed  ;” — cc  be  ye  alfo  faithful  unto 
<c  death,  and  he  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.” — 
“  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  fame  fliall  be 
<c  faved.”  In  fuch  a  world  as  this,  in  fuch  a  date 
of  fociety  as  ours,  efpecially  if  in  the  higher  v/alks 
°f  70U  muft  be  prepared  to  meet  with  many 
difficulties  : — arm  yourfelves,  therefore,  in  the  firft 
place,  with  a  determined  refolution  not  to  rate 
human  edimation  beyond  its  true  value  ;  not  to 
dread  the  charge  of  particularity,  when  it  ffiali  be 
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neceffary  to  incur  it ;  but  as  was  before  recom¬ 
mended,  let  it  be  your  condant  endeavour  to  retain 
before  your  mental  eye,  that  bright  affemblage  of 
inyifible  fpeftators,  who  are  the  witnelfes  of  your 
daily  conduct,  and  c-  to  feek  that  honour  which 
“  cometh  from  God.”  You  cannot  advance  a 
fingle  ltep,  till  you  are  in  fomegood  meafure  pof- 
fefled  of  this  comparative  indifference  to  the  favour 
of  men.  We  have  before  explained  ourfelves  too 
clearly  to  render  it  neceffary  to  declare,  that  no 
one  fhould  needlefsly  affeft  fmgularity  :  but  to  aim 
at  incompatible  advantages,  to  feek  to  pleafe  God 
and  the  world,  where  their  commands  are  really 
at  variance,  is  the  way  to  be  neither  refpe&able, 
nor  good,  nor  happy.  Continue  to  be  ever  aware 
of  your  own  radical  corruption  and  habitual  weak- 
nefs.  Indeed,  if  your  eyes  be  really  opened,  and 
your  heart  truly  foftened,  “  hungering  and  third- 

ing  after  righteoufnefs,”  rifing  in  your  ideas 
of  true  holinels,  and  proving  the  genuinenefs  of 
your  hope  by  defiring  cc  to  purify  yourfelf  even  as 
“  God  is  pure you  will  become  daily  more  and 
more  fenfibleof  your  own  defefts,  and  wants,  and 
weaknefles  ;  and  more  and  more  impreffed  by  a  fenfe 
of  the  mercy  and  long  differing  of  that  gracious 
Saviour,  “  who  forgiveth  all  your  fin,  and  healeth 
4C  all  your  infirmities.” 

This  is  the  folution  of  what  to  a  man  of  the  world 
might  feem  a  drange  paradox,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  Chriflian  grows  in  grace,  he  grows  alfo  in 
humility.  Humility  is  indeed  the  vital  principle  of 
Chridianity ;  that  principle  by  wTich  from  firft  to 
lad  fhe  lives  and  thrives,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  or  decline  of  which  fhe  mud  decay  or 
flourifh.  This  firft  difpofes  the  dinner  in  deep  felf- 
abafement  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Gofpel ;  this, 
during  his  whole  progrefs,  is  the  very  ground  and 
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bafis  of  his  feelings  and  conduct,  both  in  relation 
to  God,  his  fellow-creatures,*  and  himfelf  ;  and 
when  at  length  he  fhall  be  tranllated  into  the  realms 
of  glory,  this  principle  fhall  ftill  fubfilt  in  undimi- 
nifhed  force:  He  fhall  “  fall  down  ;  and  calf  his 
“  crown  before  the  Lamb  ;  and  afcribe  blefling  and 
“  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  to  him  that  fit- 
“  teth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever 
“  and  ever.”  The  practical  benefits  of  this  habi¬ 
tual  lowlinefs  of  fpirit  are  too  numerous,  and  at 
the  fame  time  too  obvious  ;  to  require  enumera¬ 
tion.  It  will  lead  you  to  dread  the  beginnings, 
and  fly  from  the  occafions  of  fin  ;  as  that  man 
would  fhun  fome  infeftious  diflemper,  who  fhould 
know  that  he  was  predifpofed  to  take  the  contagion. 
It  will  prevent  a  thoufand  difficulties,  and  decide  a 
thoufand  queftions  concerning  worldly  compliances, 
by  which  thofe'perfons  are  apt  to  beembarraffed,who 
are  not  duly  fenfible  of  their  own  exceeding  frailty, 
whofe  views  of  the  Chrilfian  character  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  elevated,  and  who  are  not  enough  poflfef- 
fed  with  a  continual  fear  of  “  grieving  the  Holy 
“  fpirit  of  God,”  and  thus  provoking  him  to  with¬ 
draw  his  gracious  influence.  But  if  you  are  really 
fuch  as  we  have  been  defcribing,  you  need  not  be 
urged  to  fet  the  ftandard  of  practice  high,  and  to 
flrive  after  univerfal  holinefs.  It  is  the  defire  of 
your  hearts  to  aft  in  all  things  with  a  Angle  eye  to 
the  favour  of  God,  and  thus  the  mod  ordinary  ac¬ 
tions  of  life  are  raifed  into  offices  of  Religion.  This 
is  the  purifying,  the  tranfmuting  principle,  which 
realizes  the  fabled  touch,  which  changes  all  to  gold. 
But  it  belongs  to  this  defire  of  pleafing  God,  that 
we  fhould  be  continually  folicitous  to  difcover  the 
path  of  duty ;  that  we  fhould  not  indolently  wait, 
fatisfied  with  not  refufing  occafions  of  glorifying 
God,  when  they  are  forced  upon  us  ;  but  that  we 

4o 
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fiiould  pray  to  God  for  wifdom  and  fpiritual  urn 
derftanding,  that  we  may  be  acute  in  difcerning 
opportunities  of  ferving  the  world,  and  judicious 
in  felefting,  and  wife  in  improying  them.  Guard 
indeed  againft  the  diftra&ion  of  worldly  cares  ; 
and  cultivate  heavenly  mindednefs,  and  a  fpirit  of 
continual  prayer,  and  negleft  not  to  watch  incef- 
iantly  over  the  workings  of  your  deceitful  heart : 
but  be  active  alfo,  and  ufeful.  Let  not  your  pre¬ 
cious  time  be  wafted  cc  in  fhapelefs  idlenefs  ;55  an 
admonition  which,  in  our  days,  is  rendered  but  too 
neceilary  by  the  relaxed  habits  of  perfons  even  of 
real  piety  ;  but  wifely  hufband  and  improve  this 
fleeting  treafure.  Never  be  fatisfied  with  your 
prefent  attainments ;  but  66  forgetting  the  things 
“  which  are  behind/5  labour  itill  to  “  prefs  for- 
a  ward'5  with  undiminifhed  energy,  and  to  run  the 
race  that  is  fet  before  you  without  flagging  in  your 
courfe. 

Above  all,  meafure  your  progrefs  by  your  im¬ 
provement  in  love  to  God  and  man.  “  God  is 

Love.55  This  is  the  facred  principle,  which  warms 
and  enlightens  the  heavenly  world,  that  blefledfeat 
of  God’s  vifible  prefence.  There  it  fhines  with 
unclouded  radiance.  Some  fcattered  beams  of  it 
are  gracioufly  lent  to  us  on  earth,  or  we  had  been 
benighted  and  loft  in  darknefs  and  mifery ;  but  a 
larger  portion  of  it  is  infufed  into  the  hearts  of  the 
fervants  of  God,  who  thus  u  are  renewed  in  the 
“  divine  likenefs,55  and  even  here  exhibit  fome 
faint  traces  of  the  image  of  their  heavenly  Father* 
It  is  the  principle  of  love  which  difpofes  them  to 
yield  themielves  up  without  referve  to  the  fervice  of 
him,  “  who  has  bought  them  with  the  price  of  his 
“  own  blood.55 

Servile,  and  bafe,  and  mercenary,  is  the  notion 
of  Chriftian  practice  among  the  bulk  of  nominal 
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Chriflians.  They  give  no  more  than  they  dare  not 
with-hold  ;  they  abftain  from  nothing  but  what  they 
muft  not  pra&ife.  When  you  Rate  to  them  the 
doubtful  quality  of  any  a&ion,  and  the  confequent 
obligation  to  defift  from  it,  they  reply  to  you  in 
the  very  fpirit  of  Shylock,  “  they  cannot  find  it  in 
66  the  bond.”  In  fhort,  they  know  Chriftianity  on¬ 
ly  as  a  fyftem  of  reftraints.  She  is  defpoiled  of 
every  liberal  and  generous  principle  :  fhe  is  render¬ 
ed  almoft  unfit  for  the  focial  intercourfes  of  life, 
and  is  only  fuited  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  that  cloi- 
fter,  in  which  they  would  confine  her.  But  true 
Chriflians  confider  themfelves  not  as  fatisfying  fome 
rigorous  creditor,  but  as  difcharging  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude.  .  Their’s  is  accordingly  not  the  (tinted  re* 
turn  of  a  conftrained  obedience,  but  the  large  and 
liberal  meafure  of  a  voluntary  fervice.  Thi&  prin¬ 
ciple,  therefore,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  and  as 
has  been  recently  obferved  of  true  Chriftian  humi¬ 
lity,  prevents  a  thoufand  pradical  embarr ailments, 
by  which  they  are  continually  haralfed,  who  act 
from  a  lefs  generous  motive  ;  and  who  require  it  to  be 
clearly  afcertained  to  them,  that  any  gratification  or 
worldly  compliance,  which  may  be  in  queltion,  is 
beyond  the  allowed  boundary  line  of  Chriftian 
pra&ice*.  This  principle  regulates  the  true  Chrif* 

*  <c  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my 
God,”  (fay 8  David)  “  of  that  which  doth  coftme  nothing,” 
Z  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

“  They”  (the  Apoftles)  u  departed  from  the  prefence  of 
the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  fuf- 
fer  fhame  for  the  name  of  Jefus.”  Ads  v.  41.  See  alfo  1 
Theff,  i.  6.  Heb.  x.  34.  James  i.  2.  1  Peter  iv,  13,  14. 

Such  are  the  marks  exhibited  in  Scripture  of  a  true  love  to 
God ;  and  though  our  regard  for  our  common  Lord  is  not  put 
to  the  fame  fevere  teft,  as  that  of  the  Apoftles  and  fir  ft  Chrif- 
tians  was  ;  yet,  if  the  fame  principle  exiftcd  in  us  alfo,  it  would 
furely  dffpofe  us  to  ad  in  the  fpirit  of  that  condud  •  and  prompt 
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tian’s  choice  of  companions  and  friends,  where  he 
is  at  liberty  to  make  an  option ;  this  fills  him  with 
the  defire  of  promoting  the  temporal  well-being  of 
all  around  him,  and  (till  more,  with  pitv,  and  love, 
and  anxious  folicitude  for  their  fpiritual  welfare. 
Indifference  indeed  in  this  refpefl:  is  one  of  the  fur- 
e(t  figns  of  a  low  or  declining  Rate  in  Religion. 
This,  animating  principle  it  is,  which  in  the  true 
Chriftian  s  happier  hour  infpirits  his  devotions,  and 
caufes  him  to  delight  in  the  worfhip  of  God  ;  which 
fills  him  with  conlolation,  and  peace,  and  gladnefs, 
and  fometimes  even  enables  him  to  rejoice  with 
“  joy  unfpeakable  and  full  of  glory.” 

But  this  world  is  not  his  reding  place  :  here,  to 
the  very  lad,  he  mud  be  a  pilgrim  and  a  dranger  ; 
a  ioldier,  whofe  warfare  ends  only  with  life,  ever 
drugging  and  combating  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
tu  is,  and  with  the  temptations  of  the  world  around 
him,  and  the  dill  more  dangerous  hodilities  of  in¬ 
ternal  depravity.  The  perpetual  viciffitudes  of  this 
uncertain  date,  the  peculiar  trials  and  difficulties 
with  which  the  life  of  a  Chridian  is  chequered,  and 
dill  more,  the  painful  and  humiliating  remembrance 
of  his  own  infirmities,  teach  him  to  look  forward, 
almod  with*  outdretched  neck,  to  that  promifed 
day,  when  he  fhall  be  completely  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  forrow  and  fighing 
fhall  flee  away.  In  the  anticipation  of  that  bleffed 
period,  and  comparing  this  churlifh  and  turbulent 
world,  where  competition,  and  envy,  and  anger, 
and  revenge,  fo  vex  and  agitate  the  fons  of  men, 
with  that  blifsful  region  where  Love  fhall  reign 
without  didurbance,  and  where  all  being  knit  to- 

us  rather  to  be  willing  to  exceed  in  felf  denials  and  labours  for 
ChrifVs  fake,  than  to  be  fo  forward  as  we  are  to  complain,  when¬ 
ever  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  or  to  abftain  from  any  thing, 
though  in  an  inftance  ever  fo  little  contrary  to  our  inclinations* 
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gether  in  bonds  of  indiffoluble  friendfhip,  (hall 
unite  in  one  harmonious  fong  of  praife  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  their  common  happinefs,  the  true  Chriftian 
triumphs  over  the  fear  of  death  :  he  longs  to  realize 
thefe  cheering  images,  and  to  obtain  admiflion  into 
that  blefled  company. — With  far  more  juftice  than 
it  was  originally  ufed,  he  may  adopt  the  beautiful 
exclamation—66  O  prasclarum  ilium  diem,  cum  ad 
66  illud  divinum  animorum  concilium  coetemque 
66  proficifcar,  atque  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  difce- 
66  dam  [" 

What  has  been  now  as  well  as  formerly  remarked, 
concerning  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  real  believer, 
may  fugged  a  reply  to  an  obje&ion  common  in  the 
mouths  of  nominal  Chriftians,  that  we  would  deny 
men  the  innocent  amufements  and  gratifications  of 
life ;  thus  caufing  our  religion  to  wear  a  gloomy 
forbidding  afpeft,  inftead  of  her  true  and  natural 
face  of  cheerfulnefs  and  joy.  This  is  a  charge  of 
fo  ferious  a  nature,  that  although  it  lead  into  a  di- 
greffion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome  no¬ 
tice  of  it. 

In  the  firft  place.  Religion  prohibits  no  amufe- 
ment  or  gratification  which  is  really  innocent.  The 
queftion,  however,  of  its  innocence,  muft  not  be 
tried  by  the  loofe  maxims  of  worldly  morality,  but 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God; 
and  by  the  indulgence  being  conformable  or  not 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  Chriftianity,  and  to 
the  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  mind  enjoined  on  its 
profeffors.  There  can  be  no  difpute  concerning  the 
true  end  of  recreations.  They  are  intended  to  re- 
frefh  our  exhaufted  bodily  or  mental  powers,  and 
to  reftore  us,  with  renewed  vigour,  to  the  more  fe¬ 
rious  occupations  of  life.  Whatever,  therefore, 
fatigues  either  body  or  mind,  inftead  of  refrefhing 
them,  is  not  fitted  to  anfwer  the  defigned  purpofe. 
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XVhatever  confumes  more  time,  or  money,  or 
thought,  than  it  is  expedient  (I  might  fay  neceffary) 
to  allot  to  mere  amufement,  can  hardly  be  approv¬ 
ed  by  any  one,  who  confiders  thefe  talents  as  pre¬ 
cious  depofits  for  the  expenditure  of  which  he  will 
have  to  give  account.  Whatever  dire&ly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  mult  be  likely  to  injure  the  welfare  of  a  fel¬ 
low  creature,  can  fcarcely  be  a  fuitable  recreation 
for  a  Chriftian,  who  is  “  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
himfelt  j  or  a  very  confident  diverfion  for  any 

one,  the  bufinefs  of  whofe  life  is  to  diffufe  happi- 
nefs. 

But  does  a  Chriftian  never  relax  ?  Let  us  not  fo 
wrong  and  villify  the  bounty  of  Providence,  as  to 
allow  for  a  moment  that  the  fources  of  innocent 
amufement  are  fo  rare,  that  men  inuft  be  driven, 
almoft  by  conftraint,  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  doubtful 
quality.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  has  been  the  Cre¬ 
ator’s  goodnefs,  that  almoft  every  one,  both  of  our 
phyfical,  and  intelleftual,  and  moral  faculties  (and 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  whole  creation  which 
we  fee  around  us)  is  not  only  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  proper  end  of  its  being,  by  its  fubferviency  to 
^foine  purpole  of  folid  ufefulnefs,  but  to  be  the  in- 
*  ftrument  of  adminiftering  pleafure. 

Not  content 

With  every  food  of  life  to  nourifh  man, 

Thou  mak’ft  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
And  mufic  to  his  ear. 


Our  Maker  alfo,  in  his  kindnefs,  has  fo  conftru&ed 
us,  that  even  mere  viciftitude  is  grateful  and  refrelh- 
ing— a  confideration  which  Ihould  prompt  us  often 
to  leek,  from  a  prudent  variation  of  ufeful  purfuits , 
that  recreation,  for  which  we  are  apt  to  refort  to 
what  is  altogether  unproductive  and  unfruitful. 
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Yet  rich  and  multiplied  are  the  fprings  of  inno¬ 
cent  relaxation.  The  Chriftian  relaxes  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  ufe  of  all  the  gifts  of  Providence.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  and  fade,  and  genius,  and  the  beauties  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  works  of  art,  lie  open  to  him*  He 
relaxes  in  the  feaft  of  reafon,  in  the  intercourfes  of 
fociety,  in  the  fweets  of  friendlhip,  in  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  love*  in  the  exercife  of  hope,  of  confi¬ 
dence,  of  joy,  of  gratitude,  of  univerfal  good  will, 
of  all  the  benevolent  and  generous  affeCtions  ; 
which,  by  the  gracious  ordination  of  our  Creator, 
while  they  difintereftedly  intend  only  happinefs  to 
others,  are  mod  furely  productive  to  ourfelves  of 
complacency  and  peace.  O  !  little  do  they  know 
of  the  true  meafure  of  enjoyment,  who  can  com¬ 
pare  thefe  delightful  complacencies  with  the  frivo¬ 
lous  pleafures  of  diflipation,  or  the  coarfe  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  fenfuality.  It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that 
the  nominal  chriitian  Ihould  reluctantly  give  up,  one 
by  one,  the  pleafures  of  the  world  ;  and  look  back 
upon  them,  when  relinquished,  with  eyes  of  wift- 
fulnefs  and  regret:  becaule  he  knows  not  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  delights  with  which  true  Chrilfianity  re¬ 
pays  thofe  trifling  facrifices,  and  is  greatly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  that  pleafantnefs  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  Religion. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  when  any  one,  who  has 
long  been  going  on  in  the  grofs  and  unreftrained 
practice  of  vice,  is  checked  in  his  career,  and  enters 
at  firfb  on  a  religious  courfe,  he  has  much  to  under¬ 
go.  Fear,  guilt,  remorfe,  fhame,  and  various  other 
paffions,  druggie  and  conflict,  within  him.  His  ap¬ 
petites  are  clamorous  for  their  accudomed  gratifi¬ 
cation,  and  inveterate  habits  are  fcarcely  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  He  is  weighed  down  by  a  load  of  guilt,  and 
almod  overwhelmed  by  the  fenie  of  hisunworthinefs. 
But  all  this  ought  in  fairnefs  to  be  charged  to  the  ac.* 
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count  of  his  pad  fins,  and  not  to  that  of  hisprefent 
repentance.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  this 
Hate  of  fullering  continues  very  long.  When  the 
mental  gloom  is  the  blacked,  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 
occafionally  breaks  in,  and  fuggeds  the  hope  of 
better  days.  Even  in  this  life  it  commonly  holds 
true, . cc  I  hey  that  fow  in  tears  fhall  reap  in  joy.” 

Neither,  when  we  maintain,  that  the  ways  of 
Religion  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  do  we  mean  to 
deny  that  the  Chridian’s  internal  date  is,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  a  date  of  difcipline  and  war¬ 
fare.  Several  of  the  caufes  which  contribute  to 
fender  it  fuch  have  been  already  pointed  out,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  workings  of  his  mind  in  relation  to 
them  :  but  if  he  has  folicitudes  and  griefs  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  he  has  “joysalfo  with  which  a  dranger 
“  intermeddles  not.” 

“  Drink  deep,”  however,  <c  or  tade  not,”  is  a 
dire&ion  full  as  applicable  to  Religion,  if  we  would 
find  it  a  fource  of  pleafure,  as  it  is  to  knowledge# 
A  little  Religion  is,  it  mud  be  confeded,  apt  to 
make  men  gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  to  render 
them  vain  :  hence  the  unjud  imputation  often 
brought  upon  Religion  by  thofe,  whofe  degree  of 
Religion  is  jult  iufficient,  by  condemning  their 
courfeof  condutt,  to  render  them  uneafy  ;  enough 
merely  to  impair  the  fweetnefs  of  the  pleafures  of 
fin,  and  not  enough  to  compenfate  for  the  relinquifh- 
ment  of  them  by  its  own  peculiar  comforts.  Thus 
thefe  men  bring  up,  as  it  were  an  ill  report  of  that 
land  of  promife,  which,  in  truth,  abounds  with 
whatever,  in  our  journey  through  life,  can  bed 
refrefh  and  drengthen  us. 

We  have  enumerated  fome  fources  of  pleafure 
which  men  of  the  world  may  underhand,  and  mud 
acknowledge  to  belong  to  the  true  Chridian ;  but 
there  are  others,  and  thofe  of  a  dill  higher  clafs,  to 
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which  they  muft  confefs  themfelves  ftrangers.  To 
fay  nothing  of  a  qualified,  I  dare  not  fay  an  entire,; 
exemption  from  thofe  diftrafling  paffions  and  cor¬ 
roding  cares,  by  which  he  muft  naturally  be  haraff- 
ed,  whofe  treafure  is  within  the  reach  of  mortal  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  there  is  the  humble  quiet-giving  hope  of 
being  reconciled  to  God,  and  of  enjoying  his  fa¬ 
vour;  with  that  folid  peace  of  mind,  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  that  refults 
from  a  firm  confidence  in  the  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  in  the  unceafing  care  and 
kindnefs  of  a  gracious  Saviour :  and  there  is  the 
perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  affurance,  that 
all  things  fhall  work  together  for  good* 

When  the  pulfe  indeed  beats  high,  and  we  are 
flulhedwith  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour  ;  when  all 
goes  on  profperoufly,  and  fuccefs  feems  almoft  to  an¬ 
ticipate  our  wifhes  ;  then  we  feel  not  the  want  of 
the  confolations  of  Religion  :  but  when  fortune 
frowns,  or  friends  forfake  us ;  when  forrow,  or 
ficknefs,  or  old  age,  comes  upon  us,  then  it  is,  that 
the  fuperiority  of  the  pleafures  of  Religion  is  eftab- 
lifhed  over  thofe  of  diflipation  and  vanity,,  which 
are  ever  apt  to  fly  from  us  when  we  are  moft  in 
want  of  their  aid.  There  is  fcarcely  a  more  me¬ 
lancholy  fight  to  a  confiderate  mind,  than  that  of 
an  old  man,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  thofe  only  true 
fources  of  fatisfa&ion.  How  affe&ing,  and  at  the 
fame  time  how  difgufting,  is  it  to  fee  fuch  an  one 
aukwardly  catching  at  the  pleafures  of  his  younger 
years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach  ;  or  feebly 
attempting  to  retain  them,  while  they  mock  his 
endeavours  and  elude  his  grafp  !  To  fuch  an  one, 
gloomily  indeed  does  the  evening  of  life  fet  in !  All 
is  four  and  cheerlefs.  He  can  neither  look  back¬ 
ward  with  complacency  nor  forward  with  hope  : 
while  the  aged  Chriflian,  relying  on  the  allured 
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mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmly  refle£t  that  his 
difmillion  is  at  hand  \  that  his  redemption  draweth 
nigh  :  while  his  ftrength  declines,  and  his  faculties 
decay,  he  can  quietly  repofe  himfelf  on  the  fidelity 
of  God  :  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
the  (hadow  of  death,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim, 
perhaps,  and  feeble,  yet  occafionally  fparkling 
with  hope,  and  confidently  looking  forward  to  the 
near  poffeffion  of  his  heavenly  inheritance,  4<  to 
“  thofe  joys  which  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ’ear 
“  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
“  man  to  conceive.” 

Never  were  there  times  which  inculcated  more 
forcibly,  than  thofe  in  which  we  live,  the  wifdom  of 
feeking  a  happinefs  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
viciffitudes.  What  ftriking  leffons  have  we  had  of 
the  precarious  tenure  of  all  fublunary  poffellions  ! 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  profperity,  how  peculiarly 
tranfitory  and  uncertain !  But  Religion  difpenfes 
her  choiceft  cordials  in  the  feafons  of  exigence,  in 
poverty,  in  exile,  in  ficknefs,  and  in  death.  The 
effential  fuperiority  of  that  fupport  which  is  derived 
from  Religion  is  lefs  felt,  at  lead  it  is  lefs  appa¬ 
rent,  when  the  Chriftian  is  in  full  poffeffion  of  riches 
and  fplendor,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  fortune.  But  when  all  thefe  are  fwept  away 
by  the  rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  rough  blafts  of 
adverfity,  the  true  Chriftian  ftands,  like  the  glory 
of  the  foreft,  erect  and  vigorous  \  (tripped  indeed 
of  his  fummer  foliage,  but  more  than  ever  difco- 
vering  to  the  obferving  eye  the  folid  ftrength  of  his 
fubftantial  texture  : 

Pondere  fixa  fuo  eft,  nudofque  per  aera  ramo* 

Attollcns,  trunco  non  frondibus  efficit  umbram. 
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'  Sect.  II. 

Advice  to  fame  who  profefs  their fall  AJfent  to  the fun¬ 
damental  dodrines  of  the  gofpel. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  largely  infilled  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  fundamental  practical  error  of 
the  bulk  of  profefled  Chriftians  in  our  days;  their 
either  overlooking  or  mifconceiving  the  peculiar 
method,  which  the  gofpel  has  provided  for  the  re* 
novation  of  our  corrupted  nature,  and  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  every  Chriftian  grace. 

But  there  are  miltakes  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left ;  and  our  general  pronenefe,  when  we 
are  flying  from  one  extreme  to  run  into  an  oppofite 
error,  renders  it  neceflary  to  fuperadd  another  ad¬ 
monition.  The  generally  prevailing  error  of  the 
prefent  day,  indeed,  is  that  fundamental  one  which 
was  formerly  pointed  out.  But  while  we  attend, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  this ;  and  on  the  warrant  both 
of  Scripture  and  experience,  prefcribe  hearty  re¬ 
pentance  and  lively  faith,  as  the  only  root  and 
foundation  of  all  true  holinefs  ;  we  mull  at  the 
fame  time  guard  againft  a  practical  millake  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind.  They  who,  with  penitent  hearts,  have 
humbled  themfelves  before  the  crofs  of  Chrift  ; 
and  who,  pleading  his  merits  as  their  only  ground 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  have  re- 
folved  henceforth,  through  the  help  of  his  fpirit, 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs,  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  conduct  themfelves  as  if  they  confi. 
dered  their  work  as  now  done ;  or  at  leaft  as  if 
this  were  the  whole  they  had  to  do,  as  often  as,  by 
falling  afrelh  into  fin,  another  aft  of  repentance 
and  faith  may  feem  to  have  become  neceflary. 


* 
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There  are  not  a  few  in  our  relaxed  age,  who  thus 
fatisfy  themfelves  with  what  may  be  termed  general 
Chriftianity;  who  feel  general  penitence  and  humi- 
liation  from  a  fenfe  of  their  fmfulnefs  in  generaly 
and  general  defires  of  univerfal  holinefs  ;  but  who 
negleft  that  vigilant  and  jealous  care,  with  which 
they  fhould  labour  to  extirpate  every  particular 
corruption,  by  ftudying  its  nature,  its  root,  its  rami¬ 
fications,  and  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
fecret  movements,  with  the  means  whereby  it  gains 
ftrength,  and  with  the  mod  effe&ual  methods  of 
refilling  it.  In  like  manner,  they  are  far  from 
driving  with  perfevering  alacrity  for  the  acquifition 
and  improvement  of  every  Chriftian  grace.  Nor  is 
it  unufual  for  minifters,  who  preach  the  truths  of 
the  Gofpel  with  fidelity,  ability,  and  fuccefs,  to  be 
themfelves  alfo  liable  to  the  charge  of  dwelling  al¬ 
together  in  their  inftrutlions  on  thisg^mz/Religion: 
inftead  of  tracing  and  laying  open  all  the  fecret 
motions  of  inward  corruption,  and  inftru&ing  their 
hearers  howr  beft  to  condufl  themfelves  in  every 
didinft  part  of  the  Chriftian  warfare  ;  how  beft:  to 
drive  againft  each  particular  vice,  and  to  cultivate 
each  grace  of  the  Chriftian  character.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  too  many  perfons,  concerning  the  fin- 
cerity  of  whofe  general  profeilions  of  Religion  we 
fhould  be  forry  to  entertain  a  doubt,  we  yet  fee 
little  progrefs  made  in  the  regulation  of  their  tem¬ 
pers,  in  the  improvement  of  their  time,  in  the  re¬ 
form  of  their  plan  of  life,  or  in  ability  to  rend  the 
temptation  to  which  they  are  particularly  expofed. 
They  will  confefs  themfelves,  in  general  terms,  to 
be  “  miferable firmer s  this  is  a  tenet  of  their  creed, 

and  they  feel  even  proud  in  avowing  it.  They 
will  occafionally  alfo  lament  particular  failings  : 
but  this  confefiion  is  fometimes  obvioufly  made,  in 
Pfder  to  draw  forth  a  compliment  for  the  very 
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oppofite  virtue :  and  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it 
is  often  not  difficult  to  deteft,  under  this  falfe  guife 
of  contrition,  a  fecret  felf-complacency,  arifing 
from  the  manifeftations  which  they  have  afforded 
of  their  acutenefs  or  candour  in  difcovering  the 
infirmity  in  queflion,  or  of  their  franknefs  or  hu¬ 
mility  in  acknowledging '  it.  This  will  fcarcely 
feem  an  illiberal  fufpicion  to  any  one,  who  either 
watches  the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  or  who 
obferves,  that  the  faults  confeffed  in  thefe  inftances 
are  very  feldom  thofe,  with  which  the  perfon  is  moft 
clearly  and  ftrongly  chargeable. 

We  muft  plainly  warn  thefe  men,  arid  the  confide- 
ration  is  ferioufly  preffed  on  their  inftru&ors  alfo, 
that  they  are  in  danger  cf  deceiving  themfelves.  Let 
them  beware  left  they  be  nominal  Chrijlians  of  another 
fort.  Ihefe  perfons  require  to  be  reminded,  that 
there  is  no  Jhort  compendious  method  of  holinefs  ;  but 
that  it  muft  be  the  bunnels  of  their  whole  lives  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  continually  adding  one  virtue  to 
another,  as  far  as  may  be,  “  to  go  on  towards  per- 
tf  fe&ion,”  “  He  only  that  doeth  righteoufnefs 
“  is  righteous.5'  Unlefs  “they  bring  forth  the 
“  fruits  of  the  Spirit,55  they  can  have  no  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  that  they  have  received  that  “  Spirit 
ic  of  Chrift,55  “  without  which  they  are  none  of 
<c  his.  5  But  where,  on  the  whole,  our  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  pafs  an  unfavourable  judgment  may  lead  us 
to  indulge  a  hope,  that  “  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
“  found  in  them  yet  we  muft  at  leaft  declare  to 
them,  thatinftead  of  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Chrift 
they  difparage  and  diferedit  it.  The  world  fees 
not  their  fecret  humiliations,  nor  the  exercifes  of 
their  clofets,  but  it  is  acute  in  difeerning  practical 
weakneffes  :  and  if  it  obferve  that  they  have-  the 
fame  eagernefs  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth  or  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  fame  vain  tafte  for  oftentation  and  difplay, 
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the  fame  ungoverned  tempers,  which  are  found  in 
the  generality  of  mankind ;  it  will  treat  with  con- 
tempt  their  pretences  to  fuperior  fandlity,  and  in¬ 
difference  to  worldly  things,  and  will  be  hardened 
in  its  prejudices  againft  the  only  mode,  which  God 
has  provided  for  our  efcaping  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  obtaining  eternal  happinefs. 

Let  him  then,  who  would  be  indeed  a  Chriftian, 
watch  over  his  ways  and  over  his  heart  with  uncea- 
fing  circumfpeftion.  Let  him  endeavour  to  learn, 
both  from  men  and  books,  particularly  from  the 
lives  of  eminent  Chriftians*,  what  methods  have 
been  a&ually  found  mod  effe&ual  for  the  conqueft 
of  every  particular  vice,  and  for  improvement  in 
every  branch  of  holinefs.  Thus  ftudying  his  own 
charafter,  and  obfervingthe  mod  fecret  workings 
of  his  own  mind,  and  of  our  common  nature  ; 
the  knowledge  which  he  will  acquire  of  the  human 
heart  in  general,  and  efpecially  of  his  own,  will  be 
of  the  higheft  utility,  in  enabling  him  to  avoid 
or  to  guard  againft  the  occafions  of  evil :  and  it 
will  alfo  tend,  above  all  things,  to  the  growth  of 
humility,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  that  fobriety 
of  fpirit  and  tendernefs  of  confcience,  which  are 
eminently  charafteriftic  of  the  true  Chriftian.  It 
is  by  this  unceafing  diligence,  as  the  Apoftle  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift  muft  make  their 
calling  fure.  Their  labour  will  not  be  thrown 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  a  few  ufeful  publication*  of 
this  fort.  Walton’s  Lives,  particularly  the  laft  edition  by  Mr* 
Zouch  ;  Gilpin’s  Lives  ;  the  Lives  of  Bifhop  Bedell  and  Bifiiop 
Bull  ;  of  Archbifhop  Ufhcr  ;  fomc  extracts  from  Burnet  of  the 
Life  of  the  incomparable  Leighton,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  the 
latter’*  fermons  ;  Pafiages  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Rochefter,  by 
Burnet ;  the  Life  of  fir  Matthew  Hale  ;  of  the  excellent  Dodd¬ 
ridge,  by  Orton  ;  of  Henry,  father  and  fon  ;  of  Mather  ;  of 
Halyburton  ;  Hamfon’s  and  Whitehead’s  Life  of  Wefley  ;  Life 
of  Baxter,  by  himfelf,  See.  See.  8ec. 
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away  ;  for  “  an  entrance  fhall”  at  length  “  be  mi- 
“  niftered  unto  them  abundantly,  into  the  ever- 
“  lalling  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus 
“  Chrilt.” 


Sect.  III. 

Brief  Obfervations  addreffed  to  Sceptics  and  Unita¬ 
rians. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  men,  an  increafing 
clafs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  this  country,  that  of  ab- 
folute  unbelievers,  with  which  this  little  work  has 
properly  no  concern :  but  may  the  writer,  fincerely 
pitying  their  melancholy  Rate,  be  permitted  to  alk 
them  one  plain  queltion  ?  If  Chriftianity  be  not  in 
their  eftimation  true,  yet  is  there  not  at  lealt  a 
prefumption  in  its  favour,  fufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
a  ferious  examination  ;  from  its  having  been  em¬ 
braced,  and  that  not  blindly  and  implicitly,  but 
upon  full  inquiry  and  deep  conlideration,  by  Bacon, 
and  Milton,  and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  thole,  who,  by  the  reach  of 
their  underftandings,  or  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge,  and  by  the  freedom  too  of  their  minds,  and 
their  daring  to  combat  exilting  prejudices,  have 
called  forth  the  refpeft  and  admiration  of  mankind  ? 
It  might  be  deemed  fcarcely  fair  to  infill  on  Church¬ 
men,  though  fome  of  them  are  among  the  greateft 
names  this  country  has  ever  known.  Can  the  feep- 
tic  in  general  fay  with  truth,  that  he  has  either 
profecuted  an  examination  into  the  evidences  of 
Revelation  at  all,  or  at  lealt  with  a  ferioufnefs  and 
diligence  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjed  ?  The  fad  is,  and  it  is  a 
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fa&  which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Chriftianity* 
that  infidelity  is  not  the  refill t  of  fober  inquiry  and 
deliberate  preference.  It  is  rather  the  flow  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  carelefs  and  irreligious  life ^  operating  toge¬ 
ther  with  prejudices  and  erroneous  conceptions* 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  leading  doCtrines  and 
fundamental  tenets  of  Chriftianity. 

lake  the  cafe  of  young  men  of  condition  bred 
up  by  what  w^e  have  termed  nominal  Chriftians- 
When  children,  they  are  carried  to  church,  and 
thence  they  become  acquainted  with  fuch  parts  of 
Scripture  as  are  contained  in  our  public  fervice.  If 
their  parents  preferve  flill  more  of  the  cuftoins  of 
better  times,  they  are  taught  their  catechifm,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  little  farther  religious  knowledge. 
After  a  while,  they  go  from  under  the  eyes  of  their 
parents ;  they  enter  into  the  world,  and  move  for¬ 
ward  in  the  path  of  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  wrhich 
has  been  afiigned  to  them.  They  yield  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  which  alfail  them,  and  become,  more  or  lefs* 
diffipated  and  licentious.  At  leaft  they  negleCt  to 
look  into  their  bible  ;  they  do  not  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  their  religious  acquifitions  ;  they  do  not 
even  endeavour  by  reflection  and  ftudy,  to  turn  into 
what  may  deferve  the  name  of  knowledge  and  ra¬ 
tional  conviction,  the  opinions  which,  in  their  child¬ 
hood,  they  had  taken  on  truft. 

They  travel,  perhaps,  into  foreign  countries  ;  a 
proceeding  which  naturally  tends  to  weaken  their 
nurfery,  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Religion  in 
which  they  were  bred,  and  by  removing  them  from 
all  means  of  public  worfhip,  to  relax  their  practical 
habits  of  Religion.  They  return  home,  and  com¬ 
monly  are  either  hurried  round  in  the  vortex  of  difli- 
pation,  or  engage  with  the  ardour  of  youthful  minds 
in  fome  public  or  profeflional  purfuit.  If  they  read 
or  hear  any  thing  about  Chriftianity,  it  is  com- 
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inonly  only  about  thofe  tenets,  which  are  fubje&s 
of  controverfy  :  and  what  reaches  their  ears  of  the 
Bible  from  their  occafional  attendance  at  church  ; 
though  it  may  fometimes  imprefs  them  witli  an 
idea  of  the  purity  of  Chriftian  morality,  contain? 
much  which,  coming  thus  detached,  perplexes  and 
offends  them,  and  fuggefts  various  doubts  and  ftart- 
ling  objections,  which  a  farther  acquaintance  with 
the  Scripture  would  remove.  Thus  growing  more 
and  more  to  know  Chriftianity  only  by  the  difficul¬ 
ties  it  contains;  fometimes  tempted  by  the  ambition 
of  (hewing  themfelves  fuperior  to  vulgar  preju¬ 
dice,  and  always  prompted  by  the  natural  pride  of 
the  human  heart  to  calf  off  their  fubje&ion  to  dog¬ 
mas  impofed  on  them ;  difgufted,  perhaps,  by  the 
immoral  lives  of  fome  profeffed  Chriftians,  by  the 
weakneffes  and  abfurdities  of  others,  and  by  what 
they  obferve  to  be  the  ^implicit  belief  of  numbers, 
whom  they  fee  and  know  to  be  equally  ignorant 
with  themfelves,  many  doubts  and  fufpicions  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent  fpring  up  within  them.  Thefe 
doubts  enter  into  the  mind  at  firfl  almod  imper¬ 
ceptibly  :  they  exift  only  as  vague  indidinct  fur- 
mifes,  and  by  no  means  take  the  precife  fhape  or  the 
fubftance  of  a  formed  opinion.  At  firfl,  probably, 
they  even  offend  and  flartle  by  their  intrufion  :  but 
by  degrees  the  unpleafant  fenfations  which  they 
once  excited  wear  off :  the  mind  grows  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them.  Aconfufed  fenfe  (for  fuch  it  is, 
rather  than  a  formed  idea)  of  its  being  defirable 
that  their  doubts  ffiould  prove  well  founded,  and 
of  the  comfort  and  enlargement  which  would  be 
afforded  by  that  proof,  lends  them  much  fecret 
aid.  1  he  impreffion  becomes  deeper  ;  not  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  reinforced  by  frefh  arguments, 
but  merely  by  dint  of  having  longer  reded  in  the 
mind ;  and  as  they  increafe  in  force,  they  creep  on 
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and  extend  themfelves.  At  length  they  diffufe 
themfelves  over  the  whole  of  Religion,  and  polfefs 
the  mind  in  undifturbed  occupancy. 

It  is  by  no  means  meant  that  this  is  univerfal- 
iy  the  procefs.  But,  fpeaking  generally,  this  might 
be  termed,  perhaps  not  unjuflly,  th t  natural  bijlory 
or  fcepticifm.  It  approves  itfelf  to  the  experience 
ot  thole  who  have  with  any  care  watched  the  pro¬ 
g-refs  of  infidelity  in  perfons  around  them ;  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  written  lives  of  fome  of  the 
mod  eminent  unbelievers.  It  is  curious  to  read 
their  own  accounts  of  themfelves,  the  rather  as  they 
accord  fo  exa&ly  with  the  refult  of  our  own  obfer- 
vation.— We  find  that  they  once  perhaps  gave  a  fort 
of  implicit  hereditary  affent  to  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  were  what,  by  a  mifchievous  perverfion 
of  language,  the  world  denominates  believers .  How 
were  they  then  awakened  from  their  fleep  of  igno¬ 
rance  ?  At  what  moment  did  the  light  of  truth 
beam  in  upon  them,  and  diffipate  the  darknefs  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  ?  The  period  of 
their  infidelity  is  marked  by  no  fuch  determinate 
boundary.  Reafon,  and  thought,  and  inquiry  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Having  for  many 
years  lived  carelefs  and  irreligious  lives,  and  affociaf- 
ed  with  companions  equally  carelefs  and  irreligious; 
not  by  force  of  ftudy  and  refle&ion,  but  rather  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  they  at  length  attained  to  their  in¬ 
fidel  maturity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where 
any  are  reclaimed  from  infidelity,  it  is  generally  by 
a  procefs  much  more  rational  than  that  which  has 
been  here  deferibed.  Something  awakens  them  to 
reflexion.  They  examine,  they  confider,  and  at 
length  yield  their  affent  to  Chriftianity  on  what  they 
deem  fufticient  grounds. 

From  the  account  here  given,  it  appears  plainly 
that  infidelity  is  generally  the  offspring  of  prejudice, 
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and  that  its  fuccefs  is  mainly  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
depravity  of  the  moral  character.  This  faCl  is 
confirmed  by  the  undeniable  truth,  that  in  focieties , 
which  confift  of  individuals,  infidelity  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  fruit,  not  fo  much  of  a  ftudious  and  difputa- 
tious,  as  of  a  diffipated  and  vicious  age.  It  diffufes 
itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  general  morals  decline  ; 
and  it  is  embraced  with  lefs  apprehenfion,  when 
every  infidel  is  kept  in  fpirits,  by  feeing  many  around 
him  who  are  fharing  fortunes  with  himfelf. 

To  any  fair  mind  this  confideration  alone  might 
be  offered,  as  fuggefting  a  ftrong  argument  againft 
infidelity,  and  in  favour  of  Revelation.  And  the 
friends  of  Chriftianity  might  juftly  retort  the  charge 
which  their  opponents  often  urge  with  no  little  af¬ 
fectation  of  fuperior  wifdom  ;  that  we  implicitly 
furrender  ourfelves  to  the  influence  of  prejudice,  in- 
ftead  of  examining  difpaffionately  the  ground  of  our 
faith,  and  yielding  our  affent  only  according  to  the 
degree  of  evidence. 

In  our  own  days,  when  it  is  but  too  clear  that  in¬ 
fidelity  increafes,  it  is  not  in  confequence  of  the 
reafonings  of  the  infidel  wrriters  having  been  much 
ftudied,  but  from  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  and  the 
decay  of  morals  \  and,  lo  far  as  this  increafe  may  be 
traced  at  all  to  the  worksof  fceptical  writers  ;  it  has 
been  produced,  not  by  argument  and  difeuflion,  but 
by  farcafms  and  points  of  wit,  which  have  operated 
on  weak  minds,  or  on  nominal  Chriftians,  by  bring¬ 
ing  gradually  into  contempt,  opinions,  which,  in 
their  cafe,  had  only  refled  on  the  bafis  of  blind  re- 
fpeCl  and  the  prejudices  of  education.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  infidelity  is  in 
general  a  difeafe  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  under - 
jianding .  If  Revelation  were  affailed  only  by  reafon 
and  argument,  it  would  have  little  to  fear.  The  li¬ 
terary  oppofers  of  Chriftianity,  from  Herbert  to 
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Hume,  have  been  feldom  read.  They  made  feme 
ftirin  their  day:  during  their  fpan  of  exiftence  they 
were  noify  and  noxious  ;  but  like  the  locufts  of  the 
raft,  which  for  a  while  obfeure  the  air,  and  deftroy 
the  verdure,  they  were  fcon  fwept  away  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  Their  very  names  would  be  fcarcely  found, 
ii  Leland  had  net  preferved  them  from  oblivion. 

Ihe  account  wThich  has  been  given,  of  the  fecret, 
but  grand,  fource  of  infidelity,  may  perhaps  juftly  be 
extended,  as  being  not  feldom  true  in  the  cafe  of 
thole  who  deny  the  fundamental  doCtrines  of  the 
Gofpel. 

In  the  courfe  which  we  lately  traced  from  nomi¬ 
nal  orthodoxy  to  abfolute  infidelity,  Unitarianifm* 
is  indeed,  a  fort  of  half-way  houfe,  if  the  expref- 
lion  may  be  pardoned  ;  a  ftage  on  the  journey, 
where  fometimes  a  perfon  indeed  finally  flops,  but 
where,  not  unfrequently,  he  only  paufes  for  a  while, 
and  then  purfues  his  progrefs. 

The  Unitarian  teachers  by  no  means  profefs  to 
abfolve  their  followers  from  the  unbending  ftriftnefs 
of  Chriftian  morality.  They  preferibe  the  predomi¬ 
nant  love  of  God,  and  an  habitual  fpirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  an  unqueftionable  faCt  ;  a  fa£t  which 
they  themfelves  almoft  admit,  that  this  clafs  of  re*- 
ligionifts  is  not  in  general  diftinguifhed  for  fuperior 
purity  of  life  ;  and  ftill  lefs  for  that  frame  of  mind, 
which,  by  the  injunction  “  to  be  fpiritually,  not 
£C  carnally,  minded,”  the  word  of  God  preferibes 
to  us,  as  one  of  the  fureft  tefts  of  our  experiencing 

*  T  he  author  is  aware,  that  he  may  perhaps  be  cenfured  for 
conceding  this  term  to  the  clafs  of  perfons  now  in  queftion,  fince 
orthodox  Chriftians  equally  contend  for  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Nature  :  and  it  perhaps  may  hardly  be  a  fufficient  excufe,  that, 
it  not  being  his  object  partlctilarly  to  refute  the  errors  of  Unita- 
rianifm,  he  ufes  the  term  in  its  popular  fenfe  rather  than  give 
needlefs  offence.  He  thus  guards,  however,  again  ft  any  falfe 
tonflrudtion  being  drawn  from  his  ufe  of  it, 
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the  vital  power  of  Chriftianity.  On  the  contrary* 
in  point  of  fa£t,  Unitarianifm  feems  to  be  reforted 
to,  not  merely  by  thofe  who  are  difgufted  with 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  by  thofe 
alfo  who  are  feeking  a  refuge  from  the  ftridtnefs  of 
her  praftical  precepts ;  and  who,  more  particularly, 
would  efcape  from  the  obligation  which  Ihe  in^pofes 
on  her  adherents,  rather  to  incur  the  dreaded 
charge  of  ftngularity,  than  fall  in  with  the  declin¬ 
ing  manners  of  a  diflipated  age. 

Unitarianifm,  where  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  underftanding  rather  than  from  the 
heart,  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  a  confufed 
idea  of  the  difficulties,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
1  impoflibilities  which  orthodox  Chriftianity  is  fuppof¬ 
ed  to  involve.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 

1  •  «  * 

the  controverfy*  :  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  one  remark  as  a  guard  to  perfons  in  whofe 
way  the  arguments  of  the  Unitarians  may  be  likely 
to  fall  5  namely,  that  one  great  advantage  poffefled 
by  Deifts,  and  perhaps  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  by 
Unitarians,  in  their  warfare  with  the  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem,  refults  from  the  very  circumftances  of  their 
being  the  affailants.  They  urge  what  they  ftate  to 
be  powerful  arguments  againllthe  truth  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  then  call 
upon  men  to  abandon  them  as  ports  no  longer  tena¬ 
ble.  But  they,  who  are  difpofed  to  yield  to  this  af- 
fault,  Ihould  call  to  mind,  that  it  has  pleafed  God 
fo  to  eftablilh  the  conftitution  of  all  things,  that 

*  The  author  of  this  treatife  has,  lince  its  completion,  pe- 
jrufed  a  work  entitled,  Calvinifm  and  Socinianifm  compared,  by 
A.  Fuller,  &c:  and?  without  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Calvinifm,  he  is  happy  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  confefiing 
the  high  obligation  which,  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  true 
Religion,  he  owes  to  the  author  of  that  highly  valuable  publica¬ 
tion  for  his  mafterly  defence  of  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity,  and 
kis  acute  refutation  of  the  oppofite  errors. 
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perplexing  difficulties  and  plaufible  obje&ions  may 
be  adduced  againd  the  mod  edablifhed  truths ;  fuch, 
for  indance,  as  the  being  of  a  God,  and  many 
others  both  phyfical  and  moral.  In  all  cafes,  there¬ 
fore,  it  becomes  us,  not  on  a  partial  view  to  reject 
any  propofition,  becaufe  it  is  attended  with  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  but  to  compare  the  difficulties  which  it  involves, 
with  thofe  which  attend  the  alternative  propofition 
which  mud  be  embraced  on  its  reje&ion.  We 
ffiould  put  to  the  proof  the  alternative  propofition 
in  its  turn,  and  fee  whether  it  be  not  dill  lefs  tena¬ 
ble  than  that  which  we  are  fummoned  to  abandon. 
In  fhort,  we  fhould  examine  circumfpeftly  on  all 
fides  ;  and  abide  by  that  opinion  which,  on  care¬ 
fully  balancing  all  considerations,  appears  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to  our  preference.  Experience,  however, 
will  have  convinced  the  attentive  obferver  of  thofe 
around  him,  that  it  has  been  for  want  of  adverting 
to  this  jud  and  obvious  principle,  that  the  Unitari¬ 
ans  in  particular  have  gained  mod  of  their  profe- 
lytes  from  the  Church,  fo  far  as  argument  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  fuccefs.  If  the  Unitarians,  or 
even  the  Deids,  were  confidered  in  their  turn  as 
maders  of  the  field  ;  and  were  in  their  turn  attack¬ 
ed,  both  by  arguments  tending  to  difprove  their 
fydem  direCHy,  and  to  difprove  it  indirectly,  by 
fhewing  the  high  probability  of  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  of  its  leading  and  peculiar  doCtrines, 
it  is  mod  likely  that  they  would  foon  appear  wholly 
unable  to  keep  their  ground.  In  fhort,  reafoning 
fairly,  there  is  no  medium  between  abfolute  Pyrr - 
honifm  and  true  Chridianity  :  and  if  we  rejeCt  the 
latter  on  account  of  its  difficulties,  we  fhall  be  dill 
more  loudly  called  upon  to  rejeCt  every  other  fydem 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  confideration  might,  perhaps,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  more  attended  to  than  it  has  been,  by 
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thofe  who  take  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  truth*  of 
our  holy  Religion :  as  many,  who  from  inconfide- 
ration,  or  any  other  caufe,  are  difpofed  to  give  up 
the  great  fundamentals  of  Chriftianity,  would  be 
ftartled  by  the  idea,  that  on  the  lame  principle  on 
which  they  did  this,  they  muft  give  up  the  hope  of 
finding  any  reft  for  the  foie  of  their  foot  on  any 
ground  of  Religion,  and  not  ftep  Ihort  of  unquali¬ 
fied  Atheifm. 

Befides  the  clafs  of  thofe  who  profeffedly  rejeft 
revelation,  there  is  another,  and  that  alfo,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  anincreafing  one,  which  may  be  called 
the  clafs  of  half-unbelievers,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  various  degrees  of  approximation  to  a  ftate  of  ab» 
iolute  infidelity.  I.  he  fyftem,  if  it  deferve  the 
name,  of  thefe  men,  is  grofsly  irrational.  Hear¬ 
ing  many  who  affert  and  many  who  deny  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  and  not  reflecting  ferioufly  enough 
to  confider  that  it  muft  be  either  true  or  falfc,  they 
take  up  a  ftrangefort  of  middle  opinion  of  its  qua- 
dfied  truth.  Ihey  conceive  that  there  muft  be 
iomething  in  it,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  puflied  by  orthodox  Chriftians.  They 
grant  the  reality  of  future  punifhment,  and  even 
that  they  themfelves  cannot  altogether  expe<ft  to  ef- 
cape  it ;  yet,  “  they  truft  it  will  not  go  fo  hard 

with  them  as  the  churchmen  ftate  and.,  as  was 
formerly  hinted,  though  difbelieving  almoft  every 
material  do£lrine  which  Chriftianity  contains  ;  yet, 
even  in  their  own  minds,  they  by  no  means  conceive 
themfelves  to  be  inlifted  under  the  banners  of  infi¬ 
delity,  or  to  have  much  caufe  for  any  great  appre- 
nenfion  left  Chriftianity  fhould  prove  true. 

But  let  thefe  men  be  reminded,  that  there  is  no 
middle  way.  If  they  can  be  prevailed  on  to  look 
into  their  Bible,  and  do  not  make  up  their  minds 
abfolutely  to  reject  its  authority  j  *  they  muft  admit 
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that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  vain  hope* 
which  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  indulge*  of  efcap- 
ing  but  with  a  flight  meafure  of  punifhment.  Nof 
let  th  m  think  their  guilt  inconfiderable.  Is  it  not 
grofsly  criminal  to  triflle  with  the  longTuffering  of 
God,  to  delpife  alike  his  invitations  and  his  threat¬ 
ening,  and  the  offer  of  his  Spirit  of  grace,  and  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Far  different  is 
the  Scripture  eftimate  ;  cc  How  {hall  we  efcape  if  we 
“  negleft  fo  great  falvation  ?”  “  It  {hall  be  more 

cc  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of 
“  judgment,”  than  for  them,  who  voluntarily  fhut 
their  eyes  againft  that  full  light,  which  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  has  poured  out  upon  them.  Thefe  half¬ 
unbelievers  are  even  more  reprehenfible  than  down¬ 
right  l'ceptics,  for  remaining  in  this  ftate  of  carelefs 
uncertainty,  without  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  revelation.  The  probability 
which  they  admit,  that  it  may  be  true,  impofes  on 
them  an  additional  and  an  undeniable  obligation  to 
inquiry.  But  both  to  them  and  to  decided  fceptics  it 
muff  be  plainly  declared,  that  they  are  in  thefe  days 
lefs  excufable  than  ever,  for  rot  looking  into  the 
grounds  and  proofs  on  which  is  refted  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  ;  for  never  before  were  thefe  proofs  fo 
plainly  and  at  fo  eafy  a  rate^  offered  to  the  confideration 
of  mankind.  Through  the  bounty  of  Providence,  the 
more  widely  fpreading  poifon  of  infidelity  has  in 
our  days  been  met  with  more  numerous  and  power¬ 
ful  antidotes.  One  of  thefe  has  been  already  point¬ 
ed  out  :  and  it  fhould  be  matter  of  farther  gratitude 
to  every  real  Chriftian,  that  in  the  very  place  on 
which  modern  infidelity  had  difplayed  the  ftandard 
of  victory,  a  warrior  in  the  fervice  of  Religion,  a 
man  of  the  moft  acute  difeernment  and  profound 
refearch5  has  been  raifed  up  by  Providence  to  quell 
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their  triumph*.  He  was  foon  taken  from  us  ;  but 
happily  for  him  and  for  ourfelves,  not  till  he  had 
announced,  that,  like  the  Magi  of  old,  he  had  feen 
the  ftar  of  Chrilt  in  the  Eaft,  and  had  fallen  down 
and  worfliipped  him.  Another  (liould  be  mention¬ 
ed  with  honour,  who  is  purfuing  the  track  which 
that  great  man  had  pointed  outf.  Henceforth  let 
all  obje&ors  againft  Chriftianity,  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  disproved  by  the  oriental  records,  be  put 
to  fi  fence.  The  ftrength  of  their  caufe  confifted  in 
their  ignorance,  and  in  our  own,  of  oriental  learn¬ 
ing.  They  availed  themfelves  for  a  while  of  our 
being  in  a  date  of  darknefs  ;  but  the  light  of  day 
tias  at  length  btoken  in  and  expoled  to  deferved  con¬ 
tempt  their  fuperficial  fpeculations. 

The  infatuation  of  thefe  unbelievers  upon  trull 
would  be  lefs  {hiking,  if  they  were  able  altogether 
to  decline  Chriftianity  ;  and  were  at  liberty  to  relin- 
quifh  their  pretenfions  to  its  rewards,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  exempted  from  its  punifhments.  But 
that  is  not  the  cafe;  they  mufl  Hand  the  rilk  of  the 
encounter,  and  their  eternal  happinefs  or  mifery  is 
iufpended  upon  the  iflue§.  What  mufl:  be  the 
emotions  of  thefe  men,  on  firfl:  opening  their  eyes  in 
foe  world  of  lpirits,  and  being  convinced,  too  late, 
of  the  awful  reality  of  their  impending  ruin  ?  May 

*  It  isalmoft  fuperfluous  to  date,  that  Sir  William  Tonfs 

h.er  'nCfnt’  nW1  t’  [ 10111  the  teftimon7  borne  to  bis  extraordina- 
I  t?,ents  by  Sir  John  Shore,  in  his  full  addrefs  to  the  Aiiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  moil  extra- 
oidinary  genius  and  aftonifhing  erudition. 

f  Mr.  Maurice. 

m 

rr, argume^t  is  preffed  with  uncommon  force  in  Pascal?s 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  a  work  highly  valuable,  though  not  in 
every  part  to  he  approved  ;  abounding  in  particular  with  thofe 

ueep  views  of  Religion,  which  the  name  of  its  author  prepare, 
us  to  expect.  r 
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the  mercy  and  the  power  of  God  awaken  them 
trom  their  defperate  flumber,  while  life  is  yet  fpared* 
and  there  is  yet  fpace  for  repentance  ! 


Sect.  IV. 


Advice  Suggested  by  the  state  of  the  times  to  true  Chris¬ 
tians. 

To  thofe,  who  really  deferve  the  appellation  of 
true  Chriftians,  much  has  been  faid  incidentally  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  work.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  propofition  will  not  be  difputed  by 
any  found  or  experienced  politician,  that  they  are 
always  molt  important  members  of  the  community. 
But  we  may  boldly  aflert,  that  there  never  was  a 
period  wherein,  more  juftly  than  in  the  prefent,  this 
could  be  affirmed  of  them  ;  whether  the  fituation, 
in  all  its  circumftances,  of  our  own  country  be  at¬ 
tentively  confidered,  or  the  general  ftate  of  fociety 
in  Europe.  Let  them  on  their  part  ferioufly  weigh 
the  important  ftation  which  they  fill,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  which  it  now  peculiarly  enforces  on  them. 
If  we  confult  the  moft  intelligent  accounts  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  which  have  been  recently  publifh- 
ed,  and  compare  them  with  the  reports  of  former 
travellers  ;  we  muff  be  convinced,  that  Religion  and 
the  ftandard  of  morals  are  every  where  declining, 
abroad  even  more  rapidly  than  in  our  own  country. 
But  (till,  the  progrefs  of  irreligion,  and  the  decay  of 
morals  at  home,  are  fuch  as  to  alarm  every  con- 
fiderate  mind,  and  to  forebode  the  word  confequen- 
ces,  unlefs  fome  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil.  We  can  depend  only  upon  true  Christians 
for  effecting,  in  any  degree,  this  important  fervice. 
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Their  fyftem,  as  was  formerly  Hated,  is  that  of  our 
national  church  :  and  in  proportion,  therefore,  as 
their  fyftem  prevails,  or  as  itincreafes  in  refpect  and 
eftimation,  from  the  manifeft  good  conduct  of  its 
followers ;  in  that  very  proportion  the  church  is 
drengthened  in  the  foundations,  on  which  alone  it 
can  be  much  longer  fupported,  the  edeem  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  its  members,  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Zeal  is  required  in  the  caufe  of  Religion  ;  they  on¬ 
ly  can  feel  it.  The  charge  of  Angularity  mud  be 
incurred  ;  they  only  will  dare  to  encounter  it.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  conduct,  and  perfeverance  in  exertion, 
will  be  requifite  ;  among  no  others  can  we  look  for 
thofe  qualities. 

Let  true  Chridians  then,  with  becoming  earned- 
nefs,  drive  in  all  things  to  recommend  their  profef- 
fion,  and  to  put  to  filence  the  vain  feoffs  of  igno¬ 
rant  objectors.  Let  them  boldly  affert  the  caufe  of 
Chridin  an  age  when  fo  many,  who  bear  the  name 
of  Chridians,  are  afhamed  of  Him:  and  let  them 
confider  as  devolved  on  them  the  important  duty  of 
fufpending  for  a  while  the  fall  of  their  country, 
and,  perhaps,  of  performing  a  dill  more  extend ve 
fervice  to  fociety  at  large  ;  not  by  bufy  interference 
in  politics,  in  which  it  cannot  but  be  confeffed 
there  is  much  uncertainty  ;  but  rather  by  that  fure 
and  radical  benefit  of  redoring  the  influence  of 
religion,  and  of  raifing  the  dandard  of  morality. 

Let  them  be  aftive,  ufeful,  generous  towards 
others;  manifedly  moderate  and  felf-denyincr  in 
themfelves.  Let  them  be  afhamed  of  id lenefs5,  as 
they  would  be  of  the  rnod  acknowledged  fin. 
When  Providence  bleffes  them  with  affluence,  let 
them  withdraw  from  the  competition  of  vanity  • 
and,  without  fordidnefs  or  abfurdity,  {hew  bv  their 
moded  demeanour,  and  by  their  retiring  from  difi 
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play,  that,  without  affe&ing  Angularity,  they  are 
not  flaves  to  fafhion  ;  that  they  confider  it  as  their 
duty  to  fet  an  example  of  moderation  and  fobriety, 
and  to  referve  for  nobler  and  more  difmtereded 
purpofes,  that  money,  which  others  felfifhly  wade 
in  parade  and  drefs,  and  equipage.  Let  them 
evince,  in  fhort,  a  manifed  moderation  in  all  tem¬ 
poral  things  ;  as  becomes  thofe  whofe  affections  are 
let  on  higher  objects  than  any  which  this  world 
affords,  and  who  poffefs,  within  their  own  bofoms 
a  fund  of  fatisfa&ion  and  comfort,  which  the  world 
feeks  in  vanity  and  difiipation.  Let  them  cultivate 
a  catholic  fpirit  of  univerfal  good  will,  and  of  ami¬ 
cable  fellowfhip  towards  all  thofe,  of  whatever  fed 
or  denomination,  who,  differing  from  them  in  non- 
effentials,  agree  with  them  in  the  grand  funda¬ 
mentals  of  religion.  Let  them  countenance  men 
of  real  piety  wherever  they  are  found  ;  and  enc  >u- 
rage  in  others  every  attempt  to  reprefs  the  progrefs 
of  vice,  and  to  revive  and  diffufe  the  influence  of 
religion  and  virtue.  Let  their  earned  prayers  be 
condantly  oflered,  that  fuch  endeavours  may  be 
fuccefsful,  and  that  the  abufed  long-fuffering  of  God 
may  dill  continue  to  us  the  invaluable  privilege  of 
vital  Chridianity. 

Let  them  pray  continually  for  their  country  in 
this  feafon  of  national  difficulty.  We  bear  upon 
us  but  too  plainly  the  marks  of  a  declining  empire. 
Who  can  fay  but  that  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe, 
who  declares  himfelf  to  be  a  God  who  hears  the 
prayers  of  his  fervants,  may,  in  anfwer  to  their  in- 
terceflions,  for  a  while  avert  our  ruin,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  us  the  fulnefs  of  thofe  temporal  blellings, 
which  in  fuch  abundant  meafure  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed*.  Men  of  the  world,  indeed,  however 

*  Vide,  Some  exquifitely  beautiful  lines  in  the  laft  book  of 
Cowpei’s  Tatk,  v/herein  this  fentimentis  introduced. 
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they  may  admit  the  natural  operation  of  natural 
caufes,  and  may  therefore  confefs  the  effects  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  in  promoting  the  well  being  of 
the  community ;  may  yet,  according  to  their  hu¬ 
mour,  with  a  fmile  of  complacent  pity,  or  a  fneer 
of  fupercilious  contempt,  read  of  the  fervice  which 
real  Chriftians  may  render  to  their  country,  by 
conciliating  the  favour  and  calling  down  the  blef- 
fing  of  Providence.  It  may  appear  in  their  eyes 
an  inftance  of  the  fame  fuperflitious  weaknefs,  as 
that  which  prompts  the  terrified  inhabitant  of  Si¬ 
cily  to  bring  forth  the  image  of  his  tutelar  faint, 
in  order  to  flop  the  deftru&ive  ravages  of  ./Etna. 
We  are,  however,  fure,  if  we  believe  the  Scripture, 
that  God  will  be  difpofed  to  favour  the  nation  to 
which  his  fervants  belong  ;  and  that,  in  fad,  fuch 
as  They,  have  often  been  the  unknown,  and  un¬ 
honoured  inftruments  of  drawing  down  on  their 
country,  the  bleffings  of  fafety  and  profperity. 

But  it  would  be  an  inftance  in  myfelf  of  that 
very  falfe  ffiame  which  I  have  condemned  in  others, 
if  I  were  not  boldly  to  avow  my  firm  perfuafion  that 
to  the  decline  of  Religion  and  morality  our  na¬ 
tional  difficulties  mull  both  dire&ly  and  indire&Iy 
be  chiefly  afcribed  ;  and  that  my  only  folid  hopes 
for  the  well-being  of  my  country  depend  not  fo 
much  on  her  fleets  and  armies,  not  fo  much  on 
the  wifdom  of  her  rulers,  or  the  fpirit  ©f  her  people, 
as  on  the  perfuafion  that  ffie  ftili  contains  many’ 
who,  in  a  degenerate  age,  love  and  obey  the  Gof- 
pe!  of  Chrift  ;  on  the  humble  truft  that  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  thefe  may  ftili  be  prevalent,  that  for  the 

fake  of  thefe.  Heaven  may  ftili  look  upon  us  with 
an  eye  of  favour. 

Let  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftian  reader  be  alfo 
offered  up  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  feeble  endeavour 
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in  the  fcrvice  of  true  Religion.  God  can  give  ef- 
fe£t  to  the  weakeft  effort;  and  the  writer  will  feel 
himfelf  too  much  honoured,  if  by  that  which  he  has 
now  been  making,  but  a  fingle  fellow-creature 
fhould  be  awakened  from  a  falfe  fecurity,  or  a 
a  fingle  Chriftian,  who  deferves  the  name,  be  ani¬ 
mated  to  more  extenfive  ufefulnefs.  He  may  feem 
to  have  aflumed  to  himfelf  a  tafk  which  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  execute.  He  fears  he  may  be  re¬ 
proached  with  arrogance  and  prefumption  for  taking 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  teacher.  Yet,  as  he  for¬ 
merly  fuggefted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  belongs 
to  his  public  fituation  to  invefligate  the  flate  of  the 
national  Religion  and  morals ;  and  that  it  is  the 
part  of  a  real  patriot  to  endeavour  to  retard  their 
decline,  and  promote  their  revival.  But  if  the 
office,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  were  lefs 
intimately  connefted  with  the  duties  of  his  parti¬ 
cular  ffation,  the  candid  and  the  liberal  mind  would 
not  be  indifpofed  to  pardon  him.  Let  him  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  offer  in  his  excufe  a  defire  not  only  to 
difeharge  a  duty  to  his  country,  but  to  acquit  him¬ 
felf  of  what  he  deems  a  folemn  and  indifpenfable 
obligation  to  his  acquaintance  and  his  friends.  Let 
him  allege  the  unaffe&ed  folicitude  which  he  feels 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Let  him 
urge  the  fond  wifh  he  gladly  would  encourage  ; 
that,  while,  in  fo  large  a  part  of  Europe,  a  falfe 
philofophy  having  been  preferred  before  the  leffons 
of  Revelation,  Infidelity  has  lifted  up  her  head 
without  fhame,  and  walked  abroad  boldly  and  in 
the  face  of  day ;  while  the  practical  confequences 
are  fuch  as  might  be  expefted,  and  licentioufnefs 
and  vice  prevail  without  reffraint :  here  at  leaft  there 
might  be  a  fan&uary,  a  land  of  religion  and  piety, 
where  the  bleflings  of  Chriflianity  might  be  Hill 
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enjoyed,  where  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  might 
ftill  be  honoured  ;  where  mankind  might  be  enabled 
to  fee  what  is,  in  truth,  the  Religion  of  Jefus, 
and  what  are  its  blefied  effe&s ;  and  whence,  if 
the  mercy  of  God  Ihould  fo  ordain  it,  the  means 
of  religious  inftru&ion  and  confolation  might  be 
again  extended  to  furrounding  countries,  and  to 
the  world  at  large. 
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B  U  S  E  of  things, 


unfairnefs  of  arguing  from  it  againft 


their  ufe,  59.  \ 

Acceptance  with  God,  commonly  prevailing  notions  fefpe&ing  it, 
89. 

•^-Scripture,  and  Church  of  England,  dotftrine  refpe&ing  it,  92. 

— prattical  confequences,  of  common  notions  refpetfting  it,  93. 
—-true  dottrine  vindicated  from  objeftion,  97. 

Addifon ,  quoted,  162. 

Affeflions,  of  their  admiflion  into  Religion,  62. 

• — their  admiflion  into  Religion  reafonable,  64. 

— true  teft  and  meafure  of  them  in  Religion,  67. 

- — in  Religion,  not  barely  allowable,  but  highly  necefTary,  71. 

— our  Saviour  the  juft  objetft  of  them,  75. 

— objection,  that  they  are  impoflible  towards  an  invifible  Bein<^,  dif~ 
culfed,  76. 

— little  excited  by  public  misfortunes,  and  why,  80. 

— towards  our  Saviour,  fpeci al  grounds  for  them,  82. 

— divine  aid  promifed  for  exciting  them,  83. 

— our  ftatements refpetfting  them  in  Religion  verified  by  fa«fts,  85. 
Affcfliom,  religious,  St.  Paul  a  {hiking  inftance  of  them,  66. 

Amlition,  votaries  of,  127. 

Amiable  tempers  difeuflion  refpetfting,  177. 

— fubftituted  for  Religion,  177. 

— value  of,  eftimated  by  the  ftandard  of  mere  reafon,  179, 

— falfe  pretenders  to  them,  179. 

— real  nature,  when  not  grounded  on  Religion,  180. 

— precarious  nature,  180. 

— value  of,  on  Chriftian  principles,  184. 

— life,  Chriftians  moft  fo,  188. 

— Chriftians  urged  to  this,  189. 

— its  juft  praife,  194. 

— apt  to  deceive  us,  195. 

Applaufe ,  delire  of,  univerfal,  76. 


B. 

Balingtov ,  the  reverend  Matthew,  253. 

Benevolence ,  true  Chriftian,  its  exalted  nature,  277. 
Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  224. 
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INDEX. 


c. 

Ca/umny,  confiderations  which  reconcile  the  Chriftian  to  it,  16S. 
Lhanty^  true,  what,  and  its  marks,  303. 

Chrijlianity ,  vital  revival  of,  would  invigorate  church  eftabliflimenr, 

2o0« 

vital,  alone  fuited  to  lower  orders,  287. 

■  the  common  fyftem,  falfely  fo  called,  20"’. 

—  the  trueft  patriotifm,  280. 

*—  of  the  world,  its  bafe  nature,  315. 

*  not  a  gloomy  fervice,  317. 
relaxations  compatible  with,  318. 

—  its  folid  texture,  332. 

—  general,  what  fo  called,  324. 

true?  requires  inceflant  watchfulnefs  and  care,  326. 

ftate  in  which  it  finds  us,  36. 

its  prefent  critical  circumftances,  ko, 

—  reduced  to  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  proofs  of  this,  **,<. 

‘ended  Pr°dUCe  ”eSlC,ft  ^  hCr  PtCU!iar 

—  peculiar  doftrines  of  taught  by  the  oldeft  divines  ard  hi'r'-c'’- 

dignitaries  of  the  Englifh  church,  267.  g 

—  peculiar  doctrines  gradually  fallen  into  neglett  270 

—  lad  fymptoms  of  its  low  ftate  among  us,  27,  ’  7 

objeftion,  that  our  fyftem  of  it  too  ftrift  ftated,  and  anfwered, 

~  Vtieas’;  276.haPPy  inflUenCC  °n  tcrnP0r3l  well-being  ef  communi- 

—  not  hoftile  to  patriotifm,  278 

~  fZS;i^tUre>  peCU“ariy  “> well-being  of 

vital,  can  alone  produce  thefe  effefts  20' 

-excellence  of  it,  in  fome  particulars  uo't  commonly  noticed, 

—  general  ftate  of,  in  England,  256. 

.^tendency  ,0  promote  the  well-being  of  political  communities, 

—  has  raifed  the  general  ftandard  of  prafticc  2cS 

—  Iickens  in  profper.ty,  and  flourilhes  under  perfec'ution  am 

—  peculiarities  of,  naturally  ftide  intodifufe  ‘262  ’  59’ 

Chn^\  ,rUe’dUUeS  incumbent  o^  them  in  thefe  times. 

—  fhould  pray  for  their  country,  7,0. 

their  prayers  intreated  for  the  fucrffc  t 

—  ready  made,  who  efteemcd  fuel,  7oq.  ll"s  'Tork>  34i. 
reaijhow' diffd-ent  from  nominal,  2io. 

cJ'Jnl  Houfeaof  proyvef  in'or^  “  IT'""’ 

Confifttncy  between  Chriftianity ’s  fjad ine' do^r^ ' d  1 7  R,lory’.'?S- 

cepts,  227.  7  eading  ^odtnnes  and  praftical  pre- 

—  between  Chriftianitv’s  leadlno-  a • 

247.  y  ‘  ng  do<ftrines  amongft  each  other, 

—  between  Chriftianity’s  nracftiral  „ 

248.  7  P  tlcal  precepts  amongft  each  other, 

ueceftary  to  produce  any  intereft  in  our  affeftions,  78. 
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INDEX. 


Corruption  of  human  nature,  common  notions  of  it,  2£., 

—  of  human  nature,  Scripture  account  of  it,  22. 

—  of  human  nature,  arguments  fuggefted  in  proof  of  it,  23. 

—  of  Heathen  world,  and  (hiking  inftance  of  it,  25. 

—  of  favage  life,  26.  f 

—  proof  of  it,  furnifhed  by  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  world,  27. 

—  by  the  experience  of  the  true  Chriftian,  30. 

* —  human,  its  general  effe&s,  when  fuffered  to  operate  without 
reftraint,  31. 

—  human,  firm  grounds  on  which  it  refts,  41. 

—  human  practical  ufes  of  the  do&rine,  42. 

Cooper's  Task ,  recommended,  228. 

—  quoted,  245. 

D. 

Defective,  conceptions  generally  prevailing  concerning  importance  of 
Chriftianity,  9. 

—  conceptions  concerning  human  corruption,  21. 

—  conceptions  concerning  the  evil  fpirit,  34. 

—  conceptions  concerning  the^do&rines  which  refpedt  our  Saviour 
*  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  50. 

_  conceptions  concerning  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God,  88* 

_  conceptions  prevailing  concerning  practical  Chriftianity,  ioj— . 

202. 

—  conceptions  of  guilt  and  evil  of  lin,  203. 

—  fear  of  God,  207. 

_  feufe  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  heaven,  210. 

_  love  of  God  in  nominal  Chriftians,  215. 

_  love  of  God,  proofs  of  it  in  nominal  Chriftians,  217. 

_  conceptions  general,  concerning  the  peculiar  dodtrines  of  Chrifti- 

anity,  226.  #  . 

_  conceptions  of  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  practical  mifehiefj 

from  them,  227. 

Depths,  of  the  things  of  God;  and  our  pronene fs  to  plunge  into 
them,  47. 

Drvotednefi  to  God,  duty  of  it,  no. 

Diffipated  and  indolent,  clafs  of,  124. 

Dijfpation ,  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  antediluvian  world,  2i®. 
Doddridge's  Sermons  on  Regeneration,  referred  to,  note,  87. 

Duelling,  its  guilt,  8ec.  159* 


E. 

.  t 

F.rror  innocence  of,  confidcrcd,  17. 

Eflahhfhment,  religious,  in  England,  how  circumftanccd,  260. 

hjlimation ,  deiirc  of,  ulliverfa],  » 47*.  -  . 

jL  common  language  concerning  it,  the  effects  of  the  love  ot  it, 

and  the  nature  of  the  paffion,  148. 

—  commendations  of  it  queftioned,  15  I. 

_  efl'ential  defeats  of  inordinate  love  of  it,  explained,  152. 

—  love  of,  Scripture  leffons  concerning,  152. 

—  value  of,  analagous  to  liches,  156* 

—  love  of,  common  notions  refpe&ing  it,  157. 

—  proofs  of  our  ftatements  refpedting  it,  from  Houfe  or  oommons, 

158. 


i 


Ffiimatfon ,  proofs  of  our  ftatement  refpefting  it  from  duelling  ic8c 
— .  real  nature  of  inordinate  love  of  it,  161.  ^ 

—  true  Ghriftian’s  conduct  refpe&ing  love  of  it,  163. 

—  true  modes  of  guarding  againft  exceflive  love  of  it,  170. 

—  advice  to  the  true  Chriftian,  refpecting  love  of  it,  173. 

—  love  of,  belt  moderated  by  humility  and  charity,  175. 

—  true  Chriftian’s  temper  refpe&ing  it,  176. 

Evil  fpirit,  the  exiftence  and  agency  not  contrary  to  reafon  34. 

.  External  a<5tions  fubftituted  for  habits  of  mind,  136.  * 

F.  *  . 

Fa/M,  Chriftian’s  life,  a  life  of,  138. 

Families,  two,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  209. 

Fergufon ,  the  hiftorian,  282.  y 

Fuller's  Calvinif'm  and  Socinianifm  compared  333 

fundamental  practical  difti«aion  between  f>’ftems  of  nominal  and 
real  Chnftians,  232.  * 


G. 

General  tone  of  morals,  Chriftianity  has  raifed  it  107 

—  eftablifhed  by  confent  in  every  country  an' 

Geneva ,  the  effect  of  theatres,  219.  5  * 

Gloomy  fervice,  falfe  charge  that  we  make  Chriftianity  fuch  317 

C  and  falfe?  what  ProPerly  lo  called,  j  ,-3.  7  ;  3  ^ 

—  Miftakes  concerning  it,  153.  J 

Good  hearted,  young  men,  term  mifapplied,  q0i 

—  young  men,  the  title  difproved,  306. 

Gratitude ,  true  ligns  of,  54. 


Habits,  of  mind  forgotten  in  Religion,  136. 

Heavenly  mindedne/s,  _  beft  promoted  by  being  much  convcrfant  wHi 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  243. 

Holy  Spirit,  Scripture  do&rine  concerning  \o, 

—  popular  notions  concerning,  55. 

Honour,  falfe  notions  refpe&intr  it  iAt 
Horne,  Dr.t  quoted,  66.  ’ 

Humility,  beft  enforced  by  peculiar  doftrines  of  Chriftianitv  ooR 

—  the  ground  of  Chriftian  graces,  146.  anjt>5  238 

—  excellent  practical  effects  of,  174.^ 

I, 

Ignorance  of  Chriftianity,  common,  12. 

—  criminal,  14. 

/"’/0taTned°ofith;fanity’  iBade<>uate  «=°»«ptions  generally  en.er- 

~  lme“fhr°fS  °f  the  inadC<1Uat£  ideaS  enter— 

°rr!’rj2lan-ity’i?eisofit  given  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  ,c 
nity;;33nity>  eft  enforced  by  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chrlftia- 

Inconjijlency  of  world’s  prafiical  fyftem,  24q. 

Irtdijjerence  about  Chriftianity  generally  prevalent,  ,7. 


INDEX. 

Indifference ,  general  towards  out  Saviour,  proofs  of,  52. 

Infidelity ,  common  progrefs  of  it,  328. 

Innocent  young  women,  term,  how  mifapplied,  331. 

—  young  women,  the  title  difproved,  306. 

Intellectual  attainments,  rated  below  moral  by  Chriflianity,  350. 

—  low  degree  of  excellence  within  our  reach,  252. 

J. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  a  champion  for  Chriflianity,  337. 

K. 

Kenyon ,  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  commendations  of,  29$. 

L. 

Language,  common,  concerning  the  importance  of  Chriflianity,  12. 

—  concerning  human  corruption,  22. 

—  concerning  affections  towards  our  Saviour,  and  Holy  Spirit’s 

operations,  56. 

•-  concerning  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  89. 

—  concerning  mode  of  relaxing  the  ftri&nefs  of  Chriflian  precept , 

i33* 

. —  concerning  human  judicatures,  135. 

—  concerning  amiable  tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  177. 

—  common  to  people  delirous  of  repenting,  329. 

Learning,  votaries  of,  128. 

Life ,  Chriflian,  illustrated  under  figure  of  a  traveller,  213. 

—  Chriflian’s,  a  life  of  faith,  138. 

Liturgy ,  bad  effeCts  to  be  feared  from  its  difufe,  289. 

Lives,  feveral  mentioned,  326. 

Love ,  true  figns  of  it,  52. 

—  of  God,  its  eflential  characters,  1 1  2. 

—  of  Chrift,  juftly  to  be  expeCted  of  us,  74. 

—  means  of  exciting  it,  102. 

—  of  God,  defective  in  nominal  Chriflians,  215. 

—  of  God,  proofs  of  its  being  defective,  217. 

—  of  fellow-creatures,  nominal  creatures  defective  in,  220. 

« —  of  fellow-creatures,  true  marks  of,  221. 

—  of  God,  belt  enforced  by  Chriftianity’s  peculiarities,  236. 

—  Chriflians  to  cultivate  this  grace  above  all  others,  31^. 

—  its  excellent  effeCts  in  the  true  Chriflian,  315. 

—  of  fellow-creatures,  befl  enforced  by  peculiar  doCtrines,  238. 
Loro  flandard  of  praCtice  generally  prevailing,  105. 

Lower  clafTes,  not  unfits  that  true  doCtrine  of  acceptance  fhould  be 
dated  to  them,  97. 

M. 

M‘Launn,  li is  eflays  and  fermons  referred  to,  88. 

Maurice,  Mr.  a  defender  of  Chriflianity,  337. 

Maxims,  which  prove  human  corruption,  28. 

Medium ,  religious,  almofl  loft,  132. 

Milton,  quoted,  48. 

Moral ,  attainments  rated  above  intellectual,  by  Chriflianity,  2^0. 

—  attainments  how  much  more  we  can  excel  in  them  than  in  in¬ 

tellectual  ones,  252. 


INDEX. 


Moravians,  commendations  of,  6u 

N. 

i 

Natural  condition  of  man  without  Chridianity,  37. 

Nature ,  eflential,  of  true  practical  Chridianity,  131. 

Neeejftty ,  excufe  on  the  plea  of,  dated,  and  anfwered,  42 

—  opponent  on  the  ground  of,  how  bed  oppofed,  43. 

Nominal  and  real  Chridian,  didindtion  between  them  mod  important, 
297. 

Novels,  prove  how  peculiarities  of  Chndianity  have  fallen  into 
negleft,  270. 

O. 

OljeShom  againd  the  religious  affeftions  towards  Chrid,  and  againd 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  56. 

—  againd  human  accountablenefs,  difcuded,  42. 

—  againd  the  religious  attentions  towards  Chrid,  and  againd  the 

operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  difcuded,  58. 

Outgrowing  vices  midaken  for  forfaking  them,  300. 

Owen,  Dr.  referred  to,  54. 


Paley,  Mr.  his  defence  of  Chridianity  noticed,  2^4. 

Partiality  in  the  religious  views  of  nominal  Chridians,  hi.1 
Particular ,  Chridians  mud  not  fear  to  be  fo  when  required  by  dut) 

PajcaPs  thoughts  referred  to,  240. 

—  thoughts  recommended,  338. 

Peculiar ,  doctrines,  ufe,  in  promoting  humility,  238. 
in  promoting  moderation  in  earthly  purfuits,  240. 
in  promoting  cheerfulnefs  in  fuffering,  241. 

~  ^Promoting  confidence  in  danger,  and  patience  in  fufferin- 

in  promoting  heavenly  mindednefs,  244. 
doctrines,  demand  our  utmod  attention.  08. 

—  doctrines,  ufe  of,  233. 

~  doctrines,  ufe  of  in  enforcing  importance  of  Chridianity,  234. 

—  doctrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  entire  furrender  to  God,  23c. 

—  dottrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  guilt  of  fin,  and  dread  of  punifn 

ment,  235.  1 

—  in  promoting  love  of  God,  236. 

~Z~.  .j®  Pr°moting  love  of  fellow-creatures,  237. 

Phthfophy ,  epicurifm  and  doicifm,  6c. 

P///,  Mr.  dander  refpefting  him  refuted— Note,  26c. 

ipf™’  trufChriftian  finds  in  Religion,  140.  5 
p/eafures  of  true  Religion,  315.  h  4 

pC/7’jni?aker^°f comPromife  with  immorality,  *93. 

*  °f  otlety  nofecurity  againlt  progrefs  of  immorality 

Pt^i’b6e°d0,dI?:ftS  fr0m  the  preva,ence  of  Ch"fti-»r,  as  abov 

^>d,f^S/'om  reV;Va'  of  s'"’1  Chriftianity,  288. 

—  bad  eft  efts  from  its  farther  decline,  289./ 

—  happinefs  ot  a  Chriftian  nation,  276. 


P*mp  and  parade,  votaries  of,  128. 

Poor  the,  more  favourably  circumftaoced  as  to  Religion  08 
Po/v,  the  Poet,  referred  to,  340.  *  V 

Popular  notions  concerning  our  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Spirit  <?*. 
Practical  hints,  oy  importance  of  Chriftianity,  20.  3  * 

—  on  human  corruption,  41 . 

—  on  mode  of  dealing  with  a  certain  defcription  of  infidels  42. 
on  the  means  of  exciting  our  affedtions  towards  our  Saviour  102 

—  refpecfing  love  of  eftimation,  173.  5 

—  refpedting  amiable  tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  189. 
to  naturally  fweet  tempered,  191. 

•—  to  naturally  rough  and  auftere,  192. 

to  true  Chriftian,  when  engaged  in  hurry  of  worldly  affairs. 
196.  * 

—  to  perfons  defirous  of  repenting,  230. 

—  refpedtiug  ufesof  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  236. 

— -  for  revival  of  Religion,  291. 

—  to  various  defcriptiens,  297. 

to  fuch  as,  having  been  hitherto  carelefs,  wifh  to  become  true 
Chriftians,  309. 

—  to  fome  who  prdfbfs  their  full  affent  to  fundamental  dodlrines  of 

Chriftianity,  323. 

—  to  Sceptics  and  Unitarians,  327. 

—  to  half  unbelievers,  335. 

—  to  true  Chriftians,  from  ftate  of  times,  338. 

—  Chriftianity,  chapter  on,  104. 

—  prevailing  low  view's  of  it,  105. 

—  Chriftianity,  its  real  ftridtnefs,  108. 

—  its  true  nature,  109. 

charged  on  all  without  exception  in  its  full  ftridtnefs,  1 14. 
mifehiefs  of  neglect  of  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  227. 
diflindtion,  fundamental,  between  fyftems  of  nominal  and  real 
Chriftians,  226. 

—  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  moft  excellent,  253. 

—  ufe  of  peculiar  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity,  232. 

Prevailing,  low  views  of  pradtical  Chriftianity,  proofs  of  them,  107. 

—  inadequate  fenfe  of  peculiar  dodtrines  of  Chriftians,  226. 

Probation,  notion  of,  difproves  prevailing  fyftem  of  Religion,  240. 
Proof  of  Chriftianity’s  divine  origin,  254. 

Puritans,  many  of  their  writings  commended,  268. 

R. 

Religion,  pradlical  hints  for  its  revival,  291. 

—  the  only  true  fupport  in  trouble  and  peril,  323* 

Repentance ,  advice  for  fuch  as  are  difpofed  to,  309. 

Reputation ,  true  Chriftian’s  condudl  refpedting  it,  163. 

—  4true  Chriftian  preferves,  without  over-valuing  it,  166. 

Richardfon ,  mentioned,  270. 

Robertjon ,  Dr.  cenfured,  272. 

Rojjca^v,  Ichool  of,  201. 


S. 

Sceptictim ,  natural  hiftory  of  it,  328. 

Sceptics  and  Unitarians,  advantage  they  have  in  attacking  Chriftiani¬ 

ty,  333* 


Scripture  do&rine,  of  importance  of  Chriftianity,  15. 

—  dodtrine,  concerning  human  corruption,  21, 

—  do<ftrine,  concerning  Chrift  and  Holy  Spirit,  49. 

Self-deception,  frequent  fources  of,  298. 

*■—  another  common  kind,  323. 

Self-examination ,  helps  in,  298. 

Selffhnefs  of  common  practical  Religion,  113. 

—  the  difeafe  of  political  focieties,  280. 

—  peculiarly  counteracted  fay  Chriftianity,  283. 

Senjibility ,  exquilite,  how  little  truly  valuable,  and  how  different  from 
true  practical  benevolence,  201. 

Senfualijis ,  clafs  of,  125. 

Sin,  how  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  207. 

—  defective  conceptions  of,  203. 

Sincerity ,  falfe  notion  of  it,  17. 

—  true  what,  20. 

Sins,  no  little  ones,  206. 

—  little,  what  accounted  fuch,  2*05. 

Smith ,  Dr.  Adam,  81. 

Soane  Jenyns ,  his  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Chriftianity  re¬ 
ferred  to,  13. 

Sophijlry,  with  which  Religion  is  explained  away,  134. 

Stage  the,  proof  from  its  being  frequented  by  nominal  Chriftians  of 
iheir  defective  love  of  God,  217. 

—  "proof  from,  illuftratcd  by  political  analogy,  219. 

Statutes ,  Religion  made  a fet of,  133. 

Sterne  ftrongly  cenfured,  201. 

Stri&nefs  of  true  practical  Chriftianity,  108. 

—  of  our  fyftem,  objected  to,  as  not  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the 

world,  273. 

—  the  charge  refuted,  274. 

Sunday,  hints  for  its  employment,  142. 

—  common  modes  of  unhallowing  it,  144. 

Supreme  regard  to  be  fet  on  God,  65. 

Swift's  Talc  of  a  Tub,  quoted,  134. 

T. 

Tafie,  votaries  of,  129. 

Tempers,  Chriftian,  not  cultivated,  138. 

—  refpe<fting  human  eftimation,  164. 

—  refpecting  calumny  and  difgrace,  169. 

—  when  too  much  immerfed  in  worldly  bufiuefs,  198. 

Theatres,  Parilian,  219. 

Theatrical  entertainments  prove  defective  love  of  God  218. 1 

—  prove  defective  love  of  our  neighbour,  225. 
entertainments  illuftrated  by  political  analogy,  219* 

V. 


Vice,  fome  one  always  excufed,  300. 
Vices,  outgrowing  or  changing  them, 
fin,  3co. 

Vulgarity  in  Religion,  as  to  language, 
men,  60. 


miflaken  for  forfaking  all 
to  be  expected  from  vulgar 


INDEX, 


* 


u. 

1 

Unbelievers ,  half  •  a  clafs  of  them,  335. 

Unchar  it  allenefs ,  what  falfely  fo  called,  3©3. 

Unitarian} fm  often  refultsfrom  fame  caufesas abfolute  fcepticifm  332, 
UfefulUvcSy  difcuffion  concerning,  177. 

— •  fubftituted  for  Religion,  178. 

—  value  of,  eftimated  by  ftandard  of  mere  reafon,  183. 

—  real  worth  of,  on  Chriftian  principles,  184. 

* —  life,  the  Chriftian’s  life  the  mod  fo,  188. 

—  Chriftians  urged  to,  189. 

—  its  juft  praife  given  to,  194, 

—  apt  to  millead  us,  196. 

W. 

Wealth ,  votaries  of,  127. 

Womeny  more  difpofed  than  men  to  Religion,  and  ufes  to  be  made  of 
this,  305. 

—  exalted  office  affigned  to  them,  305. 

Wither  [peony  268* 

Y. 

Touthy  fimplicity  of,  miftakenfor  Religion,  304. 
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